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THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Bristol’s Recording 


i Instruments. 
/ For Preseare Temperature 
and Electricity. 
Silver Medal, Paris Exposition. 


All Ranges, Low Prices, and Guar 
anteed. Send for Circulars. 





Also chusetts and Phenix 


rands of Sash Cord, 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
TU aa 
Branch Office, 11 aR New York. 
Cleveland City Forge and ironCo., - Cleveland, O. 


TURN BUCELES. 
=e 
Brooklyn, E.D..NY. 
BESSEMER PIG 
PILLING & CRAN Girard Building, Phila, 


Farmers’ Bank, Pitisburg 
kmpire Bldg, New York 
§ Board of Trade, Boston. 


SHEET IRON AND STEEL 


Wehavetwentydifferent Works, 
and make all varieties of sheets. 

There is but one Apollo; but 
one Patent Planished; one 
Wellsville Polished. 

Quick service. 

Return a whole sheet for an 
inch of fault. 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park New York 


New York Thursday 
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232-238 William St., New York. 





$38.00 a Year, including Postage 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
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Smokeless Powder 


Shot Shells 


are being continually improved to meet changing conditions. 
Dealers should carry a stock of the best loads of U. M. C. 
NITRO CLUBand ARROW shells to meet the increasing demand. 
U. M. C. products are half sold before they are offered by 
the retailer, This is due to their long standing reputation and 
the thorough advertising behind them. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 














REGULAR PATTERN. 


: CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS 







NEW YORK, Branches : PORTLAND, ORE., 
PHILADELPHIA, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, BALTIMORE, 

ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, NEW ORLEANS, 
BOSTON, SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


PLATE PATTER 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils, or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


Received the Gold Meda At the Pan-Amer- 


Highest Award ican Exposition, 


Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ghicago. 


THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING 60, 


HOT AND COLD ROLLED Successer to 93 
STRIP STEEL. The WILMOT & HOBBS MF6. CO. racE 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 


Fac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


> WAGNOLIA METAL CO., 


Ownersand Sole Manufacturers, 61|-513 West [3th St., 
Chicago, Fisher Bldg. NEW YORK, 
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NSONIA RASS 
pvsonaibuce BRASS. "™, 
BRASS AND COPPER |(‘()PPFQ SHEET 
Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. tm 
sou marovacronane GERMAN ( SHEET 


ROD 


SILVER wire 


LOW BRASS. SHEET BRONZE. 
SEAMLESS BRASS AND COPPER 
TUBING. BRAZED BRASS AND 
BRONZE TUBING. ::::::: :| 


WATERBURY BRASS CO., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


‘Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, . oe New York. 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. RAR 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER @|“© GENUINE No. 1 BABBITT. 
TUBES. san an ete tna matical 
SEAMLESS BRASS 7 


4 

4 

no shrink in it. ver tried ; 

Saves in every way—Tim y 

& COPPER TUBES g 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 3 
7) 


Money and Paltence. 
New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal 
Telegraph Bldg., Room 715, 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg, 











Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 
and Metal Company, ; 
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GREATEST DURABILITY. 
@weeeeore 


Bridgeport. Conn. 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes uf Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 


Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
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88°74 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
Best Bronze, Babbitt Metals: Brassand Alaminum CASTINGS 


BRASS, BRONZE and ALUMINUM CASTINGS, 
Founders, Finishers, 


W. G. ROWELL & CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 
Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS 0 


Brazxicrs’ Bolt ama BSheathing 


COPPER, 


COPrPrvER WIRE AND RIV=ETS. 


Smporters and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


BESSEMER STEEL, GRASS AND OIL. TEMPERED SPRINGS. 














THE PLUME & Atwood MFG. Co 


MANUFACTURERS JF 


Sheet and Roll Brass 


—AND— 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere. 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 





29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 
ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. — 


SCOVILL MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 


FACTORIES : 


WATERBURY, CONN. 





Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOUDS TO ORDER 


Factories, eer CONN. 
POTS: 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
AGENTS FOR 
Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 
LEAD, ANTIMONY, 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 


256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Alaminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 


THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS 6O., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
19 Murray St., New York. 
85-87 Pearl St., Boston. 
17 N. 7th St., Philadelphia 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brass {| SHEET 
AND TUBING 
Copper | WIRE. 


Lamp Goods of all Kinds. 
BRASS AND COPPER GOODS 


In Great Varieties. 


No better countes 
made. 


: Guaran le 
R. A. HART, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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The Dreses New 48-Inch Radial Drill. 


We here illustrate in its principal parts the new 4S 
inch radial drill built by the Dreses Machine Tool Com 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio. Referring to Figs. 5 and 4, the 
vertical shaft a, which is driven by the lower cone shaft, 
transmits motion to the short shaft }. On this shaft is 
tixed the pinion ¢, and running loosely on it are the gears 
d.,e. The double friction clutch f is operated by the le 
vers 9g, y,and connecting rod h, and engages d and e alter 
nately to the shaft b. The gear wheels i and j run loose 
lv on the shaft k and are clutched alternately to the shaft 
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equal to the proportion of the gears ¢, 7 and ¢ whir 
s about 5 to 1. If a small difference for light tapping is 
wanted the clutch 7 is engaged with and the clutch 
engaged with the gear ¢ tor forward motion and wit! 


the gear e for backing out rhe difference here is equa 


only to the difference in gears g and d. The brake powe1 
of the clutch J in the gear i can be regulated by the 
knurled nut s on the stud r, which protrudes through th 
lever m, so that in case the tap strikes the bottom of the 
hole or any other obstruction the spindle will stop 

rhe double friction clutches consist of a double taper 


cone encircled by two split rings straight on the outside 
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rHE DRESES NEW 48-INCH RADIAL DRILL 


by thedouble friction clutch 1, which is operated by the lever 
m by means of the rod » working in the hollow shaft A. 
If the wheel d is clutched to the shaft } the latter trans 
mits motion directly to the shaft k, either through the 
wheel i or j, whichever is clutched to the shaft. The dif 
ference in the size of the gearing increases the speed of 
what is ordinarily called back gearing. With the wheels ¢ 
and j runs an idler, 0, which, however, does not come in 
contact with wheel b, which is made smaller in diameter 
for this purpose. To reverse the motion of the shaft kand 
consequently the drill spindle, the clutch f is engaged 
with the gear wheel e, and the motion of the shaft / is 
transmitted indirectly through the idler o and wheel 

The difference in the forward and backward speed is 


and fitting into suitable recesses in the gear wheels 
This makes the brake surface straight and avoids wear 
ing of grooves, which very often happens to taper clutches 
The rings on the cones are held in place by a key, so that 
there is only a sliding friction in expanding them. 

The feed of the spindle is semigeared and the four 
changes are made by shifting the knob p on the worm 
rod. The quick return has four levers, either of which 
engages or disengages the feed instantly and is kept dis 
engaged by the automatic locking plug when used for 
tapping. The head is moved on the arm by the well 
known rack and spiral pinion. The hand wheel is put on 
the left hand side of the head, so that the operator, hay 


ing his left hand on this wheel and his right hand on the 
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handle on the end of the arm, can perform a compound 
movement to find the center of the next hole. The feed 
is engaged and disengaged by tapping the knob q up or 
down and a depth gauge and automatic stop predeter 
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Fig. 2.—Elevatien. 
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boiling or puddling furnace. The lining of the furnace 
is ordinarily made from fix ore, and in such cases the 
boiling is paid for at the straight price named for boiling. 
In some cases the lining for the furnace is made from 
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Fig. 3.—Sectionat Elevation. 


mines the depth of the holes being drilled. The column 
rests on an antifriction bearing, consisting of rollers al- 
ternately large and a little smaller in diameter to prevent 
friction between them. In arresting the swinging move- 
ment of the column and arm the common practice of 
clamping the two surfaces between the antifriction roll- * 
ers or balls, and so injuring the track, is avoided by 
clutching the outer shell of column and the inner cy- 
lindrical part together. ke 
ieee salient 


Definition of «« Fomented Swarth.’”’ 





The attention of our readers has doubtless been di 
rected to the use of the words “ fomented swarth” as ap- 
plied to certain materials used in the process of puddling 
or boiling in rolling mills. The term is found in the scale 
of wages adopted by the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, as published in our columns 
on June 4. Believing that the trade would be interested 
in a correct definition of this term, we have secured 
from James H. Nutt of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, the following explanation of 
the words thus used. Mr. Nutt says: “ Clause No. 12 in 
the boiling scale reads: ‘ Fifty cents per ton extra for all 
metal boiled, also for fomented swarth or turnings 
worked on clay or hot cinder fix.’ Swarth as here used 
is a technical term applied in the mill to cast iron borings 
and turnings. Cast turnings are the refuse or turnings 
from iron castings. In the trade this material is known 
as cast borings and turnings, but in the mill it is always 
called swarth. This material is usually worked up in a 
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tire clay, which has to be renewed frequently, and there- 
fore the men ask 50 cents extra per ton. Sometimes this 
material is thrown into a furnace, and as it becomes 
heated it is rolled around the furnace until a ball is se- 
cured of sufficient size from which to make a bar, when 
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it is taken out of the furnace and is squeezed into a 
bloom. At other times the boiler is required to heaf this 
material to a point at which the cinder is taken from it. 
This is calied ‘fomenting.’ or, in other words, boiling. 
It requires considerably more work, and when a man is 
required to line a furnace with clay or hot cinder fix it is 
agreed to pay the additional price.” 

SS ae 


Some Facts About Meters and Transformers. 


It is well known to managers that the poor financial 
condition of their lighting and power companies is often 
due to the excessive losses arising from the use of old 
types of meters and transformers. Such meters run slow 
after being in use for some time, on account of increased 
friction in the moving parts, which can usually be traced 
to heavy moving elements, rough commutators and very 
often to the dust which, sifting through poorly sealed 
cases, lodges in the movements. The source of these losses 
has been recognized and has resulted in many cases in 
the old apparatus being replaced by that of modern char 
acteristics. 

The experience of a station which has made such a 
change may be recited. The central station referred to is 
operated by steam power furnishing current for lighting 
residences and business places, principally the former. 
During the year 1899 the plant was operated during the 
night hours only, and there were in service on its circuits 
353 transformers and 406 meters, all of old types. The 
customers were metered. 

Being satisfied that the distributing system was very 
inefficient, the superintendent decided to demonstrate this 
to the management. There being no primary wattmeters 
on the switchboard for measuring the total output of the 
station, no comparison could be made with the amount 
of current paid for, and he was compelled to arrive at this 
comparison by a different method. After considering 
the merits of the various wattmeters on the market he 
purchased a 10 ampere, 100-volt Westinghouse round 
pattern wattmeter, which was installed in a residence in 
series with a 5 ampere meter of the type then commonly 
in use on the circuits. Before making the test the old type 
meter was completely overhauled and cleaned. 

At the end of ten days the old meter indicated a con- 
sumption of 24 kw. hours and the Westinghouse watt 
meter 29.1 kw. hours, a difference of 5.1 kw. hour, or 
21.25 per cent. This, at the average rate charged for cur- 
rent at the time, resulted in a loss of 9.16 cents per night 
on this customer. It should be noted that the old meter 
had the advantage of being larger and had been thorough- 
ly cleaned just before the test was made. The above test 
resulted in the purchase and installation of Westinghouse 
primary wattmeters. During the year 1899, when the old 
meters and transformers were in use, the station output 
was as follows: 


January. July. Year. 
Kilowatt hours generated......36,483 22,376 379,112 
Kilowatt hours’ sold........... 13,945 5,888 118,992 
i, ee ON eee eee ee 36.8 26.3 31.4 
Kilowatt hours generated and 1 
il, ee WG bas went as codes 2.5 3.89 3.19 


The above indicates that for the year 1899 3.09 kw. 
hours were generated for every 1 kw. hour paid for, or, in 
other. words, only 31.4 per cent. of the generated current 
was paid for, the remainder being lost by the old trans- 
formers and inaccurate meters. A revenue of $21,375 was 
received for the 118,992 kw. hours sold during this year, 
making an average price of 17.97 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

The operating expenses of the generating station dur- 
ing the same year, including all labor and material, inter- 
est on bonds, taxes, cost of collections, insurance, free 
lamp renewals, advertising and general expenses were 
$14,406.25, making an average cost of approximately 3.8 
cents per kilowatt hour generated, or 12.15 cents per 
kilowatt hour sold, leaving an average profit per kilowatt 
hour sold of 5.82 cents. 

It was decided to substitute a few large transformers 
having the same aggregate capacity as the 353 smaller 
ones, and to use short secondary distributing systems. 
By this means current was furnished to a greater number 
of customers, and the core loss in the transformers was 
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reduced by 22,500 kw. In other words, the capacity of 
the generating station was increased by an amount equal 
to the installation of a 224% kw. generator without any 
additional expense whatever for generating plant. The 
old meters were replaced by Westinghouse round pattern 
wattmeters during the months of April, May and June, 
1900. <A test of the new meters and transformers was 
made in July, 1900, to compare with the test made on old 
meters and transformers in July, 1899. The following is 
the result: 


July, 1890 July. 1900. 
Kilowatt hours generated. . 22,376 19,015 
Kilowatt hours sold ‘ . .-- 5,888 S589 


In July, 1900, a 24-hour service was furnished in place 
of the 12-hour service of the previous year, but notwith- 
standing this and the fact that additional customers had 
been secured during the year, the station output decreased 
for July by 3361 hours. With the new meters and trans 
formers the company gave 24 hours’ service during July, 
1900, with «a generated amount of 3361 kw. hours (15 per 
cent. less than with the old meters and transformers), 
and at the same time received payment on 2701 kw. 
hours., or 46 per cent. more than with the old meters and 
transformers with a 12-hour service. This resulted in 
a decreased cost in coal for the month of $53.77, with an 
increased revenue of $465.19, or a net gain for the month 
of $518.96. 

Below is given a comparative statement of the results 
obtained for the years 1899 and 1901 





1899 1901 

Total kilowatt hours generated 379,112 H5SO5TO 
Total kilowatt hours sold : ‘ 118,992 27.567 
Kilowatt hours generated to 1 kw. hour sold 3.19 1.52 
Per cent. of generated current sold 31.6 65.7 
Total cost of current generated $14,406 $27,610 
Cost per kilowatt hour generated, cents. 3.8 4.24 
Cost per kilowatt hour sold, cents 6.49 
Received for current generated $58 534 
Number of customers S02 
Average price received per kilowatt hour, 

cents 5 5 17.97 13.69 
Average profit received per kilowatt hour, 

cents . >.82 7.20 


The increased cost per kilowatt hour for generating 
current in 1901 was due to an increase in the cost of coal 
and supplies. 

The changes in meters and transformers increased the 
per cent. in 1901 and reduced the cost of the current sold 
from 12.15 cents per kilowatt hour in 1899, to 6.49 cents 
in 1901. The average net profit per kilowatt hour sold 
increased from 5.82 cents in 1899 to 7.2 cents in 1901, al- 
though the average price charged to customers had been 
reduced from 17.97 cents in 1899 to 13.69 cents per 
kilowatt hour in 1901. ! 

Customers were pleased with the reduced price and 
the accuracy of the meters, and their number increased 
from 406 in 1899 to 803 in 1901. This additional business 
necessitated an increase in generating capacity from 275 
to 400 kw. 

In 1902 (28 months after installation) 50 of the new 
round pattern watt meters were tested to ascertain their 
accuracy. Out of the 50 meters tested it was found that 
49 had not deviated from the original calibration— 
that is, 2 per cent. plus or minus from 2 per cent. of full 
load to 50 per cent. overload. The other meter was found 
to run 4 per cent. fast. All meters operated on the baby 
filament by a hylo lamps and none of them crept. 

It is a curious fact that in purchasing boilers, steam 
engines and dynamos great weight is laid on the matter 
of efficiency (which can vary but a few per cent. in the 
most efficient and inefficient dynamos), nevertheless 
meters and transformers are purchased almost entirely on 
price, without regard to their efficiency. 


It is authoritatively stated that October 1 is the date 
now fixed by the Lackawanna Steel Company for the 
inauguration of steel rail making at their new plant at 
Buffalo. The company have 7000 men at work on their 
great plant, and are rushing it to completion. 


The headquarters for the United Iron & Chemical 
Company, manufacturers of spelter and of sulphuric 
acid, have been changed from Kansas City to Argentine 
Kan., Where one of the works is located, the zinc works 
being at Iola, Kan. 
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Expert Evidence. 


BY EGRERT P. WATSON. 

An expert in any class of technical evidence is “ be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea,” the former impolite 
personage being represented by the litigants and the deep 
sea by the exponents of the law. He is sworn to tell .the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, but his eftorts to 
do so are “ cabined, cribbed and confined” by the opposi- 
tion to his evidence and often overruled by judges from 
their inability to strike a true balance of the purport of 
the expert’s statements, as between the legal points in- 
volved and the technical importance of it. Categorical 
answers are demanded of him, when, from the character 
of the counsel’s questions, and the fact that several con- 
ditions are grouped together in one question a categorical 
answer is impossible. His failure to answer positively one 
way or another discredits his testimony and throws doubt 
upon his ability, when if the query had been properly 
inade the reply would have been lucid and convincing. 
For example, suit was brought to recover for bad work- 
manship on a boiler; the expert witness being on the 
stand was handed a rivet and asked to say whether it 
was good or bad workmanship in its present condition. 
This rivet was bent anddistorted and only the head end and 
three-fourths of.its length remained. The answer of the 
witness was that it was impossible to say from the ex- 
hibit itself; it depended upon the conditions in the case. 
Counsel then asked the expert whether he knew good 
work from bad (the intention being to irritate him so 
that he would make a damaging admission), and the 
expert replied, imperturbably, that he did; when counsel 
then demanded that he state positively whether the ex- 
hibit showed good or bad workmanship. The expert re- 
plied that it was bad, when if he had been allowed to say 
why it might be either good or bad, according to the con- 
ditions under which the exhibit was obtained, the op- 
position might have elicited an answer that would have 
been favorable to his side for these reasons: Rivets 
driven into holes that are blind, as it is called, show un- 
mistakably when taken out whether the holes were fair 
or not, by an offset in their bodies; again, rivets may be 
bent by careless driving out when the rivet holes were 
perfectly true. The manner of their removal has every- 
thing to do with this,and the object of removing them has 
also a bearing upon the condition of the rivet. If a boiler 
is to be wrecked (that is, cut up for old iron), the rivet 
heads are knocked off in the quickest way, usually, by a 
set hammer on the head end, but if they are taken out 
for the purpose of repairing any part, the riveted ends 
are cut off carefully with a flogging chisel. Now to mere- 
ly give a witness a bent rivet and require him to say 
upon oath that it showed good or bad workmanship 
proves nothing, for he can testify either way and yet save 
his face, as the Chinese say. No witness would be allowed 
to state his reasons for his opinion at length; objections 
would be raised promptly by one side or the other, and 
iedious arguments with references would be brought for- 
ward by both sides to discredit the expert’s assertions. 
In one case three-quarters of a day was taken to exclude 
a written deposition of an expert, as to its admissibility 
as evidence, but certain portions of it—the vital points— 
were read and argued before the jury; although the docu- 
ment was finally ruled out by the court the jury had 
paid full attention, were in possession of its purport, and 
it undoubtedly influenced their decision. Palpably the 
object in engaging experts to testify is for the purpose of 
getting all the facts from an engineer’s point of view, and 
it would seem to be the better part of valor to consider 
them asestablishing such portions asare inquired into. The 
fallibility of human evidence is undoubtedly a point to 
be argued by counsel, that is not objected to here, but it 
would seem to be stretching a privilege to assert, as is 
frequently the case, that an expert’s testimony is value- 
less because it does not coincide with other testimony 
trom persons who have no experience whatever, and who 
ure, consequently, unable to form an opinion from that 
fact alone. 

Another point is that experts do not reply to questions 
from a legal aspect but wholly from a professional one. 
he first may conflict with the last, but this does not dis 
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qualify the expert in any way; it is for the attorneys to 
show the relation between the value of the evidence 
technically, and its value legally, but this is seldom done, 
for the simple reason that the lawyer does not compre- 
hend the technical aspect of the testimony he has elicited. 
During a trial of a boiler case, a few weeks ago, the 
guestion of the amount of expansion and contraction 
certain tubes were subjected to came up. An expert was 
asked how much heat some of the tubes were exposed 
to; he replied, “to the direct heat of the fire whatever 
that might be.” He was then asked what the probable 
heat of a fire was and he answered that it would vary 
from 1000 degrees in poor condition to 2400 degrees in 
the best condition. The counsel then assumed that the 
fire was 2400 degrees, and asked if the tube was not of 
the same temperature, and he answered “No.” The ex- 
pert was then asked to tell why it was not when he said 
that the tube was full of water, which carried off the 
heat, or absorbed it as fast as it was renewed from the 
fire; so long as water remained in the tube it could not 
be heated to anything like 2400 degrees. The counsel 
then demanded to know why not, and the expert an- 
swered that it was because it would be at nearly a 
white heat, close to the melting point of the metal. This 
would appear to have closed this particular point in the 
testimony, but the advocate did not think so, for, like a 
boy with a bouncing bail, he pursued it up and down at 
much length for some time, ending without making any 
point of importance. 

To know when to stop questioning an expert and avoid 
the danger points of Scylla and Charybdis is a valuable 
faculty to a lawyer; if he has established, or at least testi- 
fied to, certain things which favor the catechist and help 
his case materially, something has been gained. To con- 
tinue the examination further in the hope of getting still 
more damaging evidence from the expert is dangerous, 
because he may testify in such way as to give an oppor- 
tunity to the other side to cross examine and elicit a set 
of facts which will nullify if not destroy all the advance 
made. In the same case above cited, an inspector gave 
damaging testimony to the plaintiff, and might have 
caused a great deal of trouble later. It was essential 
that his testimony be discredited and the force of it upon 
the jury materially modified if not rendered wholly in- 
ocuous. He was of the cock-sure type of witness, and 
when cross examined by the prosecution a toboggan slide 
was prepared for him to glide swiftly to oblivion. The 
inspector was asked several apparently trivial questions 
as to his duties, to all of which he answered almost be- 
fore the prosecutor had ceased speaking; he was then 
asked some crucial questions not at all related to his re- 
sponsibility in the premises and gave evasive answers: 
he began to get rattled and finally, when confronted with 
the inquiry if he had inspected every single detail of the 
boiler, and had answered “ No,” squarely, the prosecutor 
rejoined: “Then you only partly inspected the boiler, 
Mr. Inspector! That will do,” and waived him off the 
stand crestfallen. Aside from the legal value of the evi- 
dence an expert may give he is confronted with another 
duty, which is to explain to the jury and the counsel the 
why and wherefore of certain operations in the particular 
machine or process being tried. It is a comparatively 
simple task to ‘testify as to details and workmanship, for 
there are but few persons who cannot detect flagrantly 
bad work when it is placed before them, but 
the expert’s task is much increased when it comes 
to demonstrating to unmechanical minds the re- 
lations of one part to another, and the sequences of 
operations in machines or apparatus; not all experts are 
capable in this direction. What is a matter of course 
to him and clear as the sun at noon, is an impassable 
technical morass to the judge and jury, yet these are the 
very persons who must be given a clear idea of cause and 
effect if they are to act impartially in the discussion of 
damages or tresspasses of any kind. In the trial of a 
suit for damages for malconstruction of a steam boiler 
the expert was called upon to explain the construction of 
it, which he did by the aid of a model; after pointing out 
the several parts (which were detachable) and explain- 
ing that the furnace was surrounded by water constant- 
ly, he was somewhat surprised to be asked how the ashes 
were kept out of the water! To an engineer this is an 
absurd question, but the inquirer was not an engineer 
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and he had to be told that the furnace in this case was 
the same as that in a cooking stove, a solid portion of the 
boiler with a grate in the bottom of it, the ashes falling 
through the grate into the ash pit beneath, and having 
10 connection with the water in the boiler or access to it. 
Such information must be wholly free from any tinge ol 
sarcasm or cynicism, imparted as a matter of fact indis 
pensable to the success of the suit. There are occasions 
in the course of trials when the opposition will endeavor 
te confuse an expert, particularly a dangerous one (law- 
vers are swift to detect such an expert) in order to de- 
stroy the effect of his evidence upon the jury, so he must 
be alert to possess his soul in patience against surprises 
of this kind. It is here asserted that experts in technical 
cases are absolutely indispensable; in no other way can 
trade facts be brought out. Generally speaking, their 
word is law, and, if they are experts in fact, their evi- 
cence is unimpeachable, in most cases accepted by intelli- 
gent juries; they contribute materially to winning a case. 
As to losing it, that depends upon how their testimony 
has been used by counsel. It is not uncommon for law- 
yers to get confused upon evidence that has been given 
by an expert and, unwittingly, wholly destroy the force 
ot his testimony. The expert is not responsible for that, 
but he not unnaturally wonders what a lawyer would 
do to bim under similar circumstances, 
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Supervising Inspectors to Recommend Important 
Legislation. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1903.—The Board of 
Supervising Inspectors of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service has decided to recommend to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a radical change in the scope of the laws 
and regulations. It is proposed to repeal a large part of 
the laws governing the Steamboat Inspection Service, 
eliminating all details concerning boilers, and to enact a 
provision clothing the Board of Supervising Inspectors, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
power to embody such details in the code of regulations, 
which can then be changed from year to year to meet 
improvements in practice. This plan practically ignores 
the proposition of the boiler manufacturers for the ap- 
pointment of an expert commission to revise the boiler 
regulations and is likely to develop a sharp controversy 
before the questions at issue are disposed of. 

The chief consideration with reference to the con- 
struction and inspection of boilers that has induced the 
board to recommend the repeal of existing statutes is 
the fact that numerous provisions of the laws are now 
obsolete, but being set out in detail, they are neverthe- 
less binding upon the board and upon the Treasury De- 
partment and cannot be amended by modifications in 
the regulations. Improvements in construction are being 
made from year to year, but the members of the board 
are not at liberty to recognize these advances when called 
upon to inspect steel plates or finished boilers, and this 
unsatisfactory condition is likely to be emphasized in 
the future, as the difficulty of obtaining special legislation 
at the hands of Congress undoubtedly increases every 
year. 

Flaws in the Statutes. 

An important case in point has been brought to the 
attention of the board by several of the leading boiler 
manufacturers of the country. Section 5 of Rule 2, re- 
lating to boilers and attachments, provides that “ where 
flat surfaces exist the inspector must satisfy himself that 
the space and distance apart of the bracing and all other 
parts of the boiler are so aranged that all will be of not 
less strength than the shell, and he must, after applying 
the hydrostatic test, thoroughly examine every part of 
the boiler.” Under this rule it is stated that many boil- 
ers have been rejected for the sole reason that the shells 
are in excess of the requirements which are fully met by 
the bracing, &c. In the case of a boiler designed to resist 
a pressure of 100 pounds and with adequate bracing for 
such pressure, if the shell is found to exceed 100 pounds 

the capacity of its resistance the law is construed to 
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prohibit acceptance, although there can be no doubt ot 
the full efticiency of the boiler. 

Another frequent cause of complaint on the part of 
boiler manufacturers, as shown by the communications 
received by the board, is based upon the literal inter 
pretation of Section 4433 R. S., which provides that, 
‘the working steam pressure allowable on boilers con 
structed of plates inspected as required by this title, 
When single riveted, shall not produce a strain to ex« 
ceed one-sixth of the tensile strength of the iron or steel 
}lates of which such boilers are constructed; but where 
the longitudinal laps of the cylindrical parts of sucb 
boilers are double riveted, and the rivet holes for such 
boilers have been fairly drilled instead of punched, an 
addition of 20 per cent. to the working pressure pro- 
vided for single riveting may be allowed: Provided, that 
all other parts of such boilers shall correspond in 
strength to the additional allowances so made, and no 
split calking shall in any case be permitted.” Manufac 
turers point out that the only joint recognized in the 
above provision is the single or double riveted joint, 
Whereas double butt strap triple or quadruple riveted 
joints are now in common use, adding greatly to the 
strength of the boilers. Under existing law no joint is 
recognized as having a strength in excess of 70 per 
cent. of that of a solid plate, whereas the best modern 
practice recognizes joints showing 90 per cent. of the 
strength of the plate. 


The two illustrations given of the difficulty of prop-’ 


erly enforcing the present law are referred to in the 
sreat majority of communications received by the board, 
but neither the board nor the Secretary of the Treasury 
can furnish the desired relief, because of the fact that 
these requirements are provisions of the law and not 
of the regulations. It is therefore proposed to repeal 
all statutes dealing in detail with boiler construction 
and inspection and to re-enact Section 4405 R. S., which 
provides that “the board shall establish all necessary 
regulations required to carry out in the most effective 
manner the provisions of this title and such regulations 
when approved by the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have the force of law.” Only general principles will be 
set out in the revised law to be recommended to Con- 
gress. and the whole code will therefore be subjegt to 
annual revision by the board. 

It is recognized by the board that it may not be a 
simple matter to secure the desired legislation from 
Congress, and it has therefore been decided to revise 
the present regulations in accordance with the recom 
mendations of the boiler manufacturers wherever the 
changes can be made without infringing the letter of the 
statute. In this respect the revision will be the most 
important which the board has ever made, but it will 
nevertheless be regarded as a makeshift intended only 
to stand until Congress furnishes the necessary authority 
to make much more important and more generally de 
sired changes. 

The Expert Commission Plan. 


It will be seen that the board takes no account of the 
movement on foot among boiler manufacturers, as laid 
before it by representatives of the American Boiler Man 
ufacturers’ Association last week, to secure the passage 
of a bill authorizing the appointment of an expert com 
mission to revise the laws with respect to the inspec 
tion and construction of boilers. On this point the views 
of the manufacturers and inspectors are decidedly at 
variance. The manufacturers desire that the laws shall 
be revised in detail and then re-enacted, while the in 
spectors wish all the details to be treated as matters of 
regulation only, in order that annual revisions may be 
had without the necessity of appealing to Congress. This 
important difference will probably be brought to a sharp 
issue when the board’s report is laid before the Secretary 
of the Treasury. His indorsement will be necessary to 
the presentation to Congress of the text of the law as 
framed by the inspectors, and the American Boiler Man 
ufacturers’ Association will.also seek to have the Secre 
tary again indorse the plan for an expert commission 
The Secretary may be able to suggest a compromise of 
me kind, but unless a satisfactory arangement is made 
the hoiler nufacturers will probably demand to be 
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heard by the appropriate Congressional committees upon 
tue recommendations of the inspectors and will urge the 


commission bill as a substitute measure. W.-2. 6. 
——_————— 
American Blower Company's New Office 
Building. 


Heating and Ventilating System. 


The accompanying engravings show the new office 
building of the American Blower Company of Detroit, 
Mich. The business of this company has increased so 
rapidly during the last two years that the old offices, 
which occupied valuable space in one of the factory 
buildings, became entirely inadequate to accommodate the 
increased office force. 

The building is faced with standard size paving brick 
in various shades of brown, laid in dark mortar and with 
Flemish bond. The trimmings are of buff Bedford lime- 
stone, producing a very pleasing and effective combina- 
tion. The windows are of plate glass and have been 
arranged to give the best possible lighting effect, especial- 
lv in the drafting department. The first floor, Fig. 1, is 





pering coil are just sufficient in number and length to 
heat the volume of entering air to a temperature of 65 
or 70 degrees F. The fresh air is then drawn into the 
fan and forced over another heater, D. This is the main 
heater and is designed to heat the air to about 140 de- 
grees. Beyond the heater is located a large brick cham- 
ber, G, called the plenum chamber. This serves as a 
reservoir for the heated air, and from this chamber the 
air is conveyed by galvanized iron pipes, H, to the vari- 
ous offices. Under the main heater D is a passage or 
vy-pass, which permits a part of the air from the fan to 
pass under the main heater coil and into the plenum 
chamber. This passes into the lower section of the 
plenum chamber, which is separated from the upper 
part. Thus the plenum chamber is divided into two 
parts, as shown by Fig. 3, the upper chamber contain- 
ing hot air at approximately 140 degrees and the lower 
section tempered air at 70 degrees. As shown by this 
drawing, each individual pipe leading off to the offices 
above has two connections to this plenum chamber, one 
branch to the upper section and another to the lower. 
In each main where the pipe divides inte these two sec- 
tions there is located a set of double swinging dampers 
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: AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY’S NEW OFFICE BUILDING. 


mccupied entirely by the different commercial depart- 
ments, while the second floor is used by the engineering 
and drafting departments. The basement is used for 
the storage of catalogues, letter files, &c. A small build- 
ing on the roof is the blue print and dark room, being 
‘located in that position to secure the best light for sun 
}printing. 

The interior finish of the building is of rich design 
and pleasing effect. The first story is finished in Flem- 
ish oak with natural oak floor. The second story is fin- 
ished in stained Louisiana cypress with maple floor. 
The decoration of the library and consultation room 
‘on the first floor is quite elaborate, although in keeping 
with the general design of the building. It is finished 
in Kiemish oak, the floor being of dark polished oak. 
The 6foot paneled wainscoting, decorative frieze and 
wood cornice give a very rich and attractive finish to 
the room. The furniture is of dark oak. 

The main interest in the equipment of this building 
is in the mechanical system of heating and ventilating. 
As the manufacture of heating and ventilating apparatus 
forms a large part of the company’s business, this part 
of the office equipment naturally received due attention. 
‘The apparatus is located at one side of the basement, as 
shown on the accompanying plan. ‘The fresh air enters 
the building through the basement window F and by 
means of the fan A is drawn over a coil of pipes, E, 
‘tlled the tempering coil. The steam pipe§ in this tem- 


or mixing dampers. Each set of these dampers is con- 
trolled automatically by a diaphragm valve, shown on 
the outside of the pipe. These automatic valves are part 
of a system of automatic heat control, which was fur- 
nished by the Johnson Electric Service Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. These valves are operated by compressed 
air, which is supplied by a small air compressor located 
in the basement. This compressor works by city water 
pressure and delivers air at about 15 pounds pressure. 

The system of temperature regulation is as perfect 
in operation as it is simple in principle. In each office 
is located a thermostat which can be set to control the 
room temperature at any desired point. These ther- 
mostats work upon the principle of the unequal expan- 
sion and contraction of brass and steel. They are all 
connected by head pipes, of about %-inch bore, with 
their respective diaphragm valves. On the expansion 
or contraction of the parts of the thermostat, air pres- 
sure is admitted or cut off from the diaphragm valve and 
the mixing dampers are swung one way or the other, as 
the case may be. It will be noted that these mixing 
dampers in swinging do not cut off the flow of air. -but 
simply vary the proportion of hot and tempered air as 
controlled by the thermostat to maintain a constant tem- 
perature in the room. Thus a constant flow of pure air 
of the proper temperature is maintained at all times. 
Under the tempering coil there is also a by-pass similar 
to the one under the main heater. This by-pass is fitted 
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with a swinging damper, which is controlled by a 
thermostat placed in the upper part of the plenum cham 
ber Thus if the air in the plenum chamber becomes too 
hot the thermostat opens the damper under the temper 
ing coil and allows the entering air to pass under the 
tempering coil, instead of through it. ‘The air is ad- 
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vitiated air out of the building. Thus while one faa is 
discharging pure warm air into the building the othe 
fan on the same shaft is drawing out the impure air 
This is the main feature of mechanical ventilation which 
has brought it into such general favor during the last 
few years for use in public buildings. In each office on 
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mitted to each room at a point about 8 feet above the 
floor. As shown in the cut, the fan is operated by a 
direct connected vertical engine. This engine is also the 
company’s own make and is specially designed for this 
class of work. 

Another unique feature of this plant is the exhaust 
fan, which is direct coupled to the same engine which 
runs the heating fan, and which draws the impure or 


in Basement 
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the first floor is located an ornamental register face at 
the floor line, opening into the corridor which extends 
through the center of the office. The air is thence 
drawn down through the large register in the floor at 
the rear of the corridor and after passing through the 
exhaust fan is forced outside the building. The air 
from the drawing room and second-story offices is drawn 
down through the flue at side of vault. 
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Only one thing remains to be mentioned, and that 
is the economy of this system. As the heating coils” 
utilize the exhaust steam from the factory engine, which 
is brought into the basement through an underground 
conduit, and as the fan engine exhaust is also turned 
into the heater coil, the cost of operating the system 
is practically nothing, as only steam that would other- 
wise be wasted is used, and without back pressure. 

The condensation from the heating apparatus is re 
turned to a Webster feed water heater located in the 
engine room of the factory, by means of the Webster 
vacuum system, which was furnished by the American 
Engineering Specialty Company of Chicago. This same 
system handles all the condensation from two other 
heating plants located in the factory. The advantage ot 
this vacuum system is that it eliminates the back pres 
sure from the factory engine, when using exhaust steam 
for heating, and also removes the air from the heating 
coils and connecting pipes as fast as it accumulates. thus 
making the heating surface far more effective than it 
otherwise would be. 





The Continuous Operation of the Iron 
Foundry.* 


BY JOHN C. KNOEPPEL, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The writer desires to be understood as not being an- 
tagonistic to the continuous operations of our foundries, 
recognizing as he does: the general progress of the trade 
in this country, as well as the inventions brought out to 
develop and cope with the demands for castings to meet 
the requirements of our customers. The fact cannot be 
contradicted that the foundries in this country are enter- 
ing into an era of improvements and facilities gigantic 
in their proportions. All of this naturally suggests to 
the advanced founder that the most economical ways and 
means to secure the best results are to operate the foun- 
dry continuously. In giving my views on this important 
subject I write from the standpoint of a practical mold- 
er and foundryman of over 30 years’ experience in all 
lines of castings, and will at the outset make mention of 
several features that we as foundry managers should 
give careful and thoughtful consideration. 4 

1. Do the present conditions of the foundry business 
warrant the operation of the foundry on the continuous 
plan? 2. Would this be to the best interest to the foun- 
drymen in general from the point of view as a paying in- 
vestment? 3. Would the expenditures necessary for the 
continuous operation of the foundry give adequate re- 
turns? 4. Would the output be of a better quality? 5. 
Would not the continuous working of the foundry tend to 
increase the wear and tear of machinery, tools and main- 
tenance? 6. Would the continuous operation of our foun- 
dries be beneficial and healthful to the workman and his 
family? 7. Would it not become monotonous and tend to 
retard general progress, rather than to increase it by the 
environments, being a sameness from day to day, and 
have a tendency to decrease the capacity and ability of 
the molder and mechanic? 8. Would it not have the ef- 
fect to decrease the qualifications and skill of the in- 
adlividual man and molder by this continuous work and 
constant humdrum of foundry life, and thereby lessen 
the ambition of the young man who enters the foundry 
as an apprentice with the view of becoming a molder and 
a mechanic? 9. With the present supply of help, both 
molders and general laborers, can the foundry be oper- 
ated on a continuous basis successfully when we con- 
sider the scarcity of all classes of labor, the rate of pay, 
and the demand and supply of work, all of which govern 
‘tthe successful operation of a foundry? 

When we consider the present times and the general 
progress the foundry has made during the past 10 or 15 
years it is no wonder that many are inclined to the idea 
of operating a foundry on a continuous plan as being the 
most econemical as well as profitable way of obtaining 
the best results and greatest returns. This subject is a 
very natural one and timely when we consider the enor- 
mous trend of business and the close competition in our 


* Paper read before the American Foundrymen’'s Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis.. June 9 to 11, 1905. 
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products, taking ittte account costs, together with the pos- 
sibility of a shorter working day and the desire of the 
molder to curtail his output. Under these conditions 
would the continuous operation of the foumdry be profit- 
able? As managers of foundries we are asked to pay an 
honest day’s wages and in return we expect to obtain an 
honest equivalent of work per day. Do we obtain this 
and can we as foundrymen get it at all times? Are we 
not handicapped in many localities and forced by circum- 
stances to hire men who are not capable and in this way 
increase the cost of our product and output? As fore- 
men and managers our mission is to operate the works 
under our control so that we may give to our employers 
u fair interest on the money they have invested. 
Present Conditions Do Not Warrant It. 

Under some conditions as they exist at present we 
might be led to believe that a continuous operation of 
the foundry would be the best plan to follow in order to 
obtain the greatest returns. In order to answer this 
question intelligently it seems to me that the first thing 
to ascertain is whether present conditions would warrant 
this. In a general way the writer is inclined to the opin- 
ion that they are not favorable. In the continuous opera- 
tion of a foundry the wear and destruction of machinery 
and tools would be greater in proportion than under the 
present plan of operation, for by continuous working the 
time for repairs would be limited. 

Again, would it be to the best interest of the foundry 
business in general, considering the expense and outlay 
of capital, to encourage this plan of operation? Are we 
as foundrymen prepared and physically able to cope with 
and handle the work if allotted to us, and can we stand 
the strain of responsibility included in the management 
of a foundry on the continuous plan? The writer finds 
that the foundryman of to-day in a progressive shop has 
his hands full to keep up his end and come out ahead at 
the end of the year. 

Further, would the output of a foundry be of a bet- 
ter quality than it is under the present methods of opera- 
tion and condition? Where large bodies of men are em- 
ployed we find it a difficult matter to keep and hold 
steady men, and the more we have to employ the worse 
will this evil become. Then, again, where the same work 
has to be continued and performed by different shifts 
of men this does not always result satisfactorily and 
would consequently give more éhance for mistakes and 
loss to the foundry. 

It is also likely that continuous work in the foundry 
would be injurious to the health of the molder, as the 
fact remains that a molder working by natural daylight 
and under normal conditions ean perform his work to 
better advantage and with less percentage of mistakes 
and loss than occurs where a foundry is working under a 
continuous plan or with two or three shifts of men. 

The continuous operation of an iron foundry on gen- 
eral principles is not productive of the best results in 
molding and castings for the reason that the work is not 
performed as uniformly well as under present systems. 
where the men are in much better condition to perform 
their work, and labor with greater zeal and ambition and 
consequently obtain better results. Continuous work is 
irksome and tiresome to the individual, who needs his 
normal rest to reinforce him for the next day’s labor, and 
the proper time to obtain this is during the night. 

There would also be a tendency for other disturbing 
elements to arise, and mistakes would be liable to hap- 
pen more frequently where two or three shifts of men are 
employed. The constant hustle and bustle in foundry 
work during the moiding and casting, where this takes 
place at the same time, would naturally detract the at- 
tention of the men from their work, and as such would 
be the means of producing mistakes and accidents. An 
increasing number of patterns and flasks would also be 
required, as well as a larger force of molders and help- 
ers. 

While the melting might be done. continuous!y to ac- 
commodate the changed conditions there will be a tend- 
ency to increase the cost of repairs, and the installation 
of additional cupola capacity would mean further ex- 
pense and the employment of more help. There will be 
bound to be more or less confusion where a large quan- 
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tity of metal is being melted and handled and the fore 
inan would require assistance to keep things moving in 
the right direction. In view of this increased cost of pro- 
duction, will it pay to arrange and fit up our foundry to 
run continuously? In case of break downs, shortage of 
work or delay of any kind there will be losses which 
would materially increase the cost of the output. 


Labor Presents a Problem. 

There is no question but that there will be an increase 
of foundries operated on the continuous plan, but in a 
general way it is doubtful if the majority of us are pre- 
pared to take up this question at this time. The shortage 
of molders and core makers has put the majority of the 
managers and foremen of foundries in a serious predica- 
ment and the introducing of continuous operation of 
foundries at this time would no wise remedy existing 
troubles. To overcome the shortage of capable men we 
are putting in molding machines and the very best im- 
provements that can be secured, yet it is to be remem 
bered that before molding machines can be worked men 
must be found to handle them. I believe we have a suffi- 
cient number of foundries in this country to handle all 
the business that has to be done under our present meth- 
ods and conditions. Where foundries are being operated 
continuously and successfully it will general be found 
that the product is under their own control and is being 
duplicated by the thousand. The demand which has ex- 
isted for castings for the past four or five years is not 
likely to be with us always. What we need more than 
anything else is the proper management of our works, so 
that a larger output can be secured per man. This can 
best be accomplished by constantly keeping the molder 
employed during the day and providing him with the 
proper tools and supplies in time. 

It has been my experience that mistakes are largely 
due to work being performed on the same job by a num- 
ber of men, or by different shifts of men. I have yet to 
see a molder who does not prefer to do his own pouring, 
nnd to my mind a very large number of castings, no mat- 
ter how well the molds are made, can be and are lost 
through improper pouring, and so it is where more than 
one party is engaged on one job, the blame and responsi- 
bility is always shifted to the other fellow, and hence 
the responsibility of the individual molder is lessened. 
No doubt the continuous operation of our foundries will 
be in line with future progress and shorter hours, and 
the reconstruction of foundry methods, but all of this is 
a new development upon which further education must be 
had for both employer and employee. 

I am of the opinion that a much larger field is in 
store for the molding machine in the future, partly on 
account of the scarcity of molders, which forces the 
manufacturer to avail himself of every practical inven- 
tion brought out to reduce the cost of his castings. I have 
always found it a good investment to have the men out 
of the shop in time, as they are then in a better mood and 
condition to resume their labors next day. In shops mak- 
ing it a practice of being late the men in general do not 
take kindly to this and we cannot blame them for it. 
Where the molders know that they will get home in good 
season they will be more ambitious to accomplish their 
work on time and I prefer to allow them to go home 
when they are throngh casting. In my judgment it is 
poor management to keep the men sitting around in wet 
clothing waiting for quitting time. and I find I can get 
more work out of them by treating them like men and be- 
ing reasonable in all things. It is not always possible to 
leave the shop on time, and where such is the case I find 
they are willing to help out when they know the circum- 
stances. In my opinion the manager of a foundry does 
not have to exact the last minute’s service from an em- 
ployee in order to make money for his employer. 


Two weeks ago the Alliance Machine Company. Al- 
liance, Ohio, celebrated the first anniversary of the 
establishment of their business. From a small begin- 
ning in June, 1902, and with but few orders on the books. 
the business has grown until now there are 210 men 
employed. night and day, not including the 30 or 40 
molders in the Bach foundry, who are constantly en- 
gaged in turning out work for the Alliance Company, 
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though they do not do all of the molding. On the com- 
pany’s books are the names of representative concerns 
in their respective lines, from whom they have received 
orders for 122 cranes. Since September they have 
shipped and placed in operation 76 cranes, and two of 
the largest electric traveling tables in the world wer: 
delivered to the Carnegie Steel Company last January. 
The company will ship 15 cranes this month, including 
one to Mexico and two to Canada; an 8000-pound drop 
hammer to the Transue & Williams Company of Alliance, 
and a 2000-pound drop hammer to the New Castle Forge 
& Bolt Company of New Castle, Pa. The company have 
under consideration the manufacture of two new lines. 
and if present negotiations are carried through success- 
fully they will build a duplicate machine shop and a 
new foundry of about the same dimensions as the pres- 
ent one. It is not probable, however, that the new 
buildings will be erected before next spring. W.H. Pur 
cell is general manager. The Power Specialty Company 
of 126 Liberty street, New York, are the exclusive hy 
draulic machinery agents for the East 
en 


The Mohawk Valley Steel & Wire Company. 


A complete separation of the Brunswick & Birming 
ham Railroad Company and the Mohawk Valley Steel 
« Wire Company has been effected, says the New York 
Commercial, and F. A. Umsted, president of the latter 
company, has been eliminated from the affairs of the 
railroad. It is considered probable that Col. E. C 
Machen, the builder of the road and its former president 
will resume the management, but no official statement 
on this point is obtainable. 

The chief interests in the railroad are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with their dealings with Mr. Umsted. It is 
hinted that the latter’s projected $10,000,000 steel plant 
has fallen through entirely for the lack of funds. and 
that the resources of the company were misrepresented 
in order to obtain control of the road. 

The operation of the road itself has not been inter- 
fered with. According to official statements the portion 
already completed is earning $12,000 a month in excess 
of fixed charges. The steel company had undertaken to 
complete the road to Birmingham, but it is understood 


the work will now be done by the company themselves. 
——PpS 


The Parks-Gates Suit Finally Lost.—The Special 
Term judgment dismissing the complaint in the action 
brought by John H. Parks against John W. Gates to re 
cover a share in the profits realized on the formation otf 
the American Steel & Wire Company was unanimously 
affirmed by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
of New York on June 19. Mr. Parks alleged that he was 
a party to the original idea of forming the steel and wire 
combination, which, according to the plan, was to have 
been financed in 1897 by J. P. Morgan & Co. The project 
was abandoned because of the refusal of the Morgan 
house to assume the duties of trustee and treasurer, and 
because of dissatisfaction with reports of chartered ac 
countants and depression of the money market owing to 
the Spanish-American war. The American Steel & Wire 
Company were finally incorporated in New Jersey in 
January, 1899, financed by Seligman & Co. The Appel- 
late Court holds that the plaintiff was not necessarily 
interested in this second and successful effort at a com 
bination of manufacturers, the original project having 
clearly fallen through. 

a intnasieinnla ieee 

The German Government is encouraging higher 
speeds upon its railways, and, to attain it, has proposed 
a competition between electric and steam locomotives 
Builders of both types have been asked to submit plans 
for motors which will attain velocities of 100 miles per 
hour, but under what conditions of load and permanent 
way has not been stated. The capacity of our largest 
and most powerful locomotives, with 200 pounds of 
steam pressure per square inch and a very moderate load 
behind the tender, is limited to an average speed of from 
60 to 65 miles per hour under favorable conditions: it 
remains to be shown what kind of a steam driven engine 
can be produced which will raise the speed 35 to 40 miles 
more per hour. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 





Royalty on Coal Mined in Minnesota. 

DULUTH, MiNN., June 20, 1903.—<Afier considerable 
delay the State of Minnesota has settied upon a royalty 
rate of 74% cents a ton on all coal mined from State lands. 
This is preliminary to the work of coal explorations on 
a considerable scale by the Quodenaw and Willow River 
companies in northern Aitkin County, who have applied 
for a rate and have taken State lands for exploration. 
A third coal mining company, intending to operate in the 
same vicinity, have been formed at Duluth and will file 
articles in a few weeks. 

Ore dock No. 3 of the Great Northern road has been 
completed and is in use. It has already been described 
in this correspondence. All the upper lake railways 
are busy with ore, but not as busy as they expected earlier 
in the year, and, aside from the shipments of the Steel 
Corporation, business is distinctly disappointing so far. 
This affects the Great Northern more than either of the 
other roads in Minnesota, and its 1908 traffic will not 
come up to expectations by considerable. Ore ships are 
earrying coal up the lakes, which makes the trip longer 
in point of time, and so many ships are in the coal trade 
that receiving docks are clogged and are utterly unable 
to handle business with the dispatch desired, so that ore 
shipments are further delayed from this cause. 

About 14 miles from Sidnaw, on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul road, in Iron County, Mich., a small iron 
ore prospect has been found the past week. A number 
of prospectors are in the vicinity and land is being taken 
for exploration. 

Tests will be made this month by the Davis Calyx 
Drill Company of New York, to show the possibilities of 
their hardened shot drills for prospecting in hard ground. 
Several drills have been shipped here and will be thor- 
oughly tested. 

Mesaba Range. 


The Crescent mine, just sold to the Minnesota Iron 
Company by M. L. Fay and associates, is a crescent 
shaped ore deposit lying closly adjoining Longyear Lake 
on its southeast shore. There are about 2,000,000 tons 
of merchantable ore in sight. 

Work on the Steel Corporation’s Higgins mine, near 
Virginia, is very nearly closed down for the present. 
It was expected that adjacent lands would be secured 
under lease, but the deal was not closed, which cut off 
the major portion of stripping area for the properties 
that were to go under the name of Higgins. If this deal 
is not closed later it is probable that little will be done 
at the Higgins this year. 

Some of the explorations in 56-24 are showing well, 
and it is probable that several new mines will open there 
in the near future. In the southwest side of section 10 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company have a small ore 
body, but nothing else has been shown in that imme 
diate vicinity. In section 13 57-22 the Tesora mine 
shows about 1,000,000 tons. Close to Hibbing a new 
property of about 2,500,000 tons has been shown, and in 
section 15 58-19 D. E. Woodbridge has about 2,500,000 
tons so far shown. Nearly all these explorations are 
still under way and expect to become larger as explora- 
tion progresses. 

Mining costs at some of the very shallowest deposits 
of the Mesaba range are surprisingly low. Properties 
that run from 40 to 15 feet, and even less, in thickness 
are being mined at a very low cost. The ore is opened to 
its extremities, sliced out, and the top is allowed to come 
down beyond the miners. There is no waste of ore and 
practically no timbering. Several shallow deposits are 
now being mined, one of them not exceeding 8 to 12 feet 
in places. 

Forces have been cut at several of the independent 
mines of this range, notably at the Jordan of Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co. and the Pearce, and a few others. 


Marquette Range. 
At the Mary Charlotte mine, Marquette range, the 
company have let stripping contracts and work has com- 


menced. About 1 acre is to be stripped off from 5 to 30 
feet, the ore appearing as close as that to the surface. A 


shaft has been sunk 140 feet and drifts are run under 
the stripping, and ore will be milled down and trammed 
to the shait, a distance of about 800 feet. A very large 
timber shaft house is under construction. The ore body 
is large and a good part of it is understood to be Besse- 
mer. It is understood that negotiations are under way, 
in a prelimivary way, for the sale or lease of the mine to 
a large operating company. 

Marquetie County mine valuations have been ma- 
terially changed during the past week by the Board of 
Review. For example, some of the mines are assessed 
at the rate of over $1 a ton on their output, while others 
are paying but 30 cents a ton. The Blue mine is raised 
trom $525,000 to $900,000, and the Mary Charlotte and 
Breitung, assessed last year as wild land, are now at 
$34,000 and $20,000, respectively. The Queen group is re- 
duced from $275,000 to $125,000, on account of a diminu- 
tion in the value of the property. 

At the Republic mine the old and long abandoned 
Pascoe shaft is to be equipped with a double skip, air 
capacity is to be doubled and the water power to be in- 
creased materially. 'The mine is looking very well and 
the village is now assured of a long life. Shipments from 
the Republic have only been about 15,000 tons a month 
to date this year, but are to be trebled as soon as a shovel 
is put into the stock piles. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Lake Superior Min- 
ing Institute will be held in the third week of August, 
beginning Tuesday, the 18th, at Marquette. The Mar- 
quette range will be the sole point of interest. A large 
attendance is expected. 

Menominee Range. 

On the Menominee range shipments are now heavy 
from the United States Steel Corporation’s mines. At 
the Chapin they have two shovels at work in stock and 
are shipping about 5000 tons a day from that source. The 
daily hoist is somewhat less tonnage. On July 7 the 
stockholders of the Austin F. Mining Company meet 
to authorize the sale of the property to the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna [ron Company, who now have an option. 
At the Oliver Mining Company’s Forest property drilling 
is being done and a considerable body of ore is said to 
have been cut above 400 feet down. Explorations have 
commenced on the Fesing lands, adjoining the Dunn 
Mine, at Crystal Falls. One diamond drill is at work. 

An impreved compressor plant for pneumatic haulage 
is being installed at Aragon mine. The capacity of the 
compressor is the compression to 850 pounds of 480 feet 
of air. Haulage will be installed on two levels at once. 
At this mine a drift 1200 feet long is being run from 
No. 5 shaft and is now in 900 feet. A large hoisting plant 
is going in at No. 5, which is 1080 feet and which will 
be finely equipped. It is expected that this shaft will be 
ultimately run from the power of Hydraulic Falls, trans- 
mitted electrically to the mine. Close to this new shaft 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company are drilling some deep 
holes and are said to be getting some ore. 

A compressor of 30-drill capacity is to be installed 
at Loretto mine shortly. At the Eleanor mine, formerly 
Appleton, the shaft is now 250 feet deep, and a seam of 
ore has been cut that gives encouragement for future 
developments. 

The big new steel lined shaft of the Chapin. to be 
called C. Ludington, has been well started and is now 
down about 30 feet. It is designed for a depth of 1000 
feet and is to be the largest shaft in the lake region. 
Columbia’s air compressor is to be moved to Mansfield 
mine. Unwatering of Beta shaft of Nanaimo is well 
under way, and exploring will be started in this part 
of the property before the larger Nanaimo shaft is taken 
in hand. 

At the Baltic mine at Stambaugh they will strip 
the overburden of sand and gravel to the depth of about 
25 feet. The mine has been growing deeper, and so much 
ore is held in the pillars and back of the upper levels 
that some way had to be devised of getting it out. 

New Copper Smelting Plant. 

The Copper Range Consolidated Mining Company of 
the South range, Houghton district, have prepared plans 
and will immediately erect a large plant. with five rever- 
boratory furnaces and one cupola, all of the most modern 
and economical type. There will be three melting fur- 
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naces, 18 x 50 feet, and two casting furnaces, 15 x 32 feet. 
These are by far the largest furnaces ever contemplated 
for the lake copper country. A new device, so far as this 
district is concerned, will be the drying of all mineral 
before it enters the furnaces by means of waste hot gases 
from them. There will be no dipping from the casting fur- 
naces. Slag containing copper values will be remelted 
in the cupola: under air blast. It is claimed that the 
handling of material and furnaces will more nearly ap- 
proach absolute automaticity than in any other copper 
plant. D. E. W. 





The Detrick & Harvey Motor Driven Open Side 
Planer. 


The method of electrically driving the 38-inch open 
side planer built by the Detrick & Harvey Machine Com 
pany of Baltimore, Md., is plainly shown in the engrav- 
ing. The machine is provided with a countershaft car 
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made. Electrically welded wire fabric is also in demand 
for concrete and similar work, in place of expanded 
metal. Electrically welded wire hoops are manufactured 
for use on sugar and other barrels and small wooden 
vessels such as tubs and pails; and flat hoops are being 
welded by this method, the welded joint replacing the 
riveted joint, the weld being as strong as the stock itself. 
The electric welding of chain links is coming into use, 
especially in the smaller sizes of the best qualities of 
chain, such as are used in cranes and hoists. The links 
are first formed and threaded into a continuous chain, 
which is then fed through a machine which thoroughly 
welds each link. The weld is made at the side of the 
chain instead of in the neck. Rings are also electrically 
welded in all sizes, and are claimed to be of superior 
quality for japanning and nickel plating. Screws, bolts. 
&e., are now made by welding the hexagon, round or 
square head to a round cold rolled steel shank on which 
the thread is cut. This method is especially adapted 





THE DETRICK & HARVEY MOTOR DRIVEN OPEN SIDE PLANER 


ried by arms extending from the top of the post. A 
bracket is fitted to the back of the post, on which the 
motor is placed, the drive being by a belt extending from 
the motor shaft to a pulley on the countershaft. This 
arrangement makes the machine self contained. With 
the countershaft is usually furnished a fly wheel or heavy 
rim pulley of sufficient weight to reverse the planer 
platen without causing excessive fluctuation of the load 
on the motor. 





The Electric Welding of Metals. 


The electric welding of metals is being developeel by 
the Thomson Electric Welding Company of Lynn, Mass., 
manufacturers of apparatus for welding, tempering, an 
nealing, brazing, forging and shaping of metals by elec 
tricity. Machines for making field and other fencing and 
wire fabric of a variety of meshes are now in successful 
operation. The stay wires are electrically welded to the 
strand wires, procuring as advantages, it is claimed, that 
the stay wires are rigidly held in place and present a 
more attractive appearance than the twisted joint. It 
is also claimed that cheapness is procured by the saving 
of wire, and from the fact that the loom can be run very 
fast owing to the rapidity with which the joints are 


to the making of screws or bolts of extra or odd sizes, and 
has the advantage of having a harder thread than that 
made in stock which has been turned down. Automobile 
rims are generally electrically welded, and a large pro- 
portion of all the dash and fender frames made in this 
country are similarly welded. A large amount of work 
in carriage hardware, too, is electrically welded. The 
welding of rails in the streets is becoming more general. 
This work has been going on in the cities of Brooklyn, 
Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y.; Columbus, Ohio; Scranton, 
Pa.; in Worcester, Mass., and on the Boston & Northern 
system: in Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill, Mass. It is 
stated that there has not been found a defective weld 
in any of the work on new rails, and those occurring on 
old rails amount to only about 0.5 per cent., and are due 
to the presence at the end of the rail of bolt holes, from 
which in some cases emanate cracks which have a tend- 
ency to develop breaks. Tests have shown that the elee- 
trically welded joint has a higher conductivity than the 
rail itself, and from this fact it is claimed that it re 
quires less power to operate a system on which the rails 
are welded. The process is about to be used in England 
ind on the Continent, the success which has attended 
the use of the weld in the United States having attracted 
attention from abroad 
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Notes from Mexico. 


National Railways. 

DcraNGo, June 15, 1903.—The Government has taken 
another step in the direction of heading off railway mer- 
gers, and participating in the management of the lines 
of transportation. It will be remembered that control 
was recently obtained by the Government of the Inter- 
oceanic Railway, which connects the capital with Vera 
Cruz. An arrangement has now been made through New 
York bankers whereby the Government secures virtual 
contro) of the National and International systems also. 
These three railways aggregate more than 3300 miles of 
track in operation. The Diario Oficial, the Government 
organ, gives the following details of the transaction: 
“The Government has arranged with bankers of New 
York for the purchase of 253,655 shares of the National 
Railway Company of Mexico, a fact which, taken in con- 
nection with the mode of organization of that company, 
and that the bankers alluded to oblige themselves to 
procure the resignation of four of the directors of the 
National Railway Company, nonresident in Mexico, who 
will be replaced by persons designated by the Mexican 
Government, will give the latter an unquestioned control 
over the line in question, while at the same time the 
Government will continue to exercise control over the 
Interoceanic Railway, inasmuch as the Interoceanic 
shares which it bought will become the property of the 
National Railway, and as the Government will have con- 
trol in the management of the latter, it is plain that it 
will have a like control over both, or, in other words, 
over a system of railroads extending from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the northern border of the republic.” 

An effective checkmate to corporation consolidation 
has thus been found in the form of a national railway 
trust. By the acquisition of this interest in the Na- 
tional Railway, which controls the International sys- 
tem, running from the border at Eagle Pass to the city 
of Durango, the Government becomes a potent factor in 
the transportation business of the country, and will be in 
a position to do a great deal in promoting its industrial 
development. While all the railways of the republic 
are in a sense under Government supervision, seeing 
that their passenger and freight rates are fixed by it, 
and cannot be changed without its sanction, the direct 
holding of a monetary interest in the railways them- 
selves by the purchase of a large number of shares nat- 
urally fosters the idea that in the future the Federal in- 
fluence will be exercised in the direction of pushing the 
extension of branches into those regions which lack trans- 
portation facilities, and of hastening the construction of 
important lines which have long been projected. A line 
from Durango to Mazatlan has been surveyed, located 
and resurveyed, but as vet nothing has come of it, with 
the exception of the building of a few kilometers of 
track from the Durango end. At present the Interna- 


tional is landlocked, as it has been since its construc- ° 


tion ten years ago, in this city. Large forests of mer- 
chantable timber and great mining deposits are situated 
between this point and the coast, for the most part val- 
ueless because of lacking transportation facilities. For 
vears the merchants and manufacturers of Durango have 
been looking forward to the time when profitable trade 
relations would be opened up with Mazatlan and the Pa- 
cific Coast of the United States. When the cry for this 
expansion of business becomes more persistent than 
usual it is the custom of the management of the Interna- 
tional Railway to start out a new surveying corps to re- 
survey an old route or to hunt for a new one. And 
there the matter rests. It has been humorously said that 
these surveying parties have gone over the route so often 
that if ever the line is constructed there will be keen 
competition for the grading contracts—the work will be 
SO easy. 

If the Government has gone into the railway busi- 
ness with the intention of making itself felt in the man- 
agement. as is not improbable, the engineering depart- 
ment of the International system will, it is to be hoped, 


speedily feel an impulse. ‘ 
A New York financial journal, commenting upon the 
government's arrangement with the bankers in this 
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transaction, remarks that it is the first instance of a 
‘s;overniment entering into partnership with a private 
firm in railway ownership. ‘This is an erroneous conclu- 
sion. It is well known in Mexico that the Mexican Gov 
ernment some years ago made a long time contract with 
tle Pearsons of London for the operation of the Nationa] 
Tehuantepec Railway, an important line, which is de-- 
tined to figure prominently as a competitor for trans 
continental trattic before many years have passed. 
Duty on Ferromanganese, 

With the object of encouraging the manufacture of 
steel in the republic, the Government has reduced the 
import duty on ferromanganese containing 25 per cent. 
or more of manganese from $5 per 100 kg. to $1.50 per 
100 kg., gross weight. 

The Rains. 

Rains have been genera! throughout the country. The 
initial downpour of the season in the district of which 
Durango is the center occurred upon the last day of 
May, since which there bave been refreshing showers a)- 
most daily. On account of the large area of the republic 
subject to drought, and the inadequacy of existing ir- 
rigation systems, agricultural operations are virtually 
at a standstill until the opening of the rainy season, 
hence the coming of the rains is anxiously looked for- 
ward to by all classes. The humid season has begun 
early this year, and hope is general that a large area 
will be planted and a generous yield of maize, beans 
and the other staples crown the labors of the agricul- 
turists. 

Industrial Notes. 


La Compania Explotadora de Maderas, at Guaymas, 
have been dissolved and succeeded by La Compania In- 
dustrial y Explotadora de Maderas. This corporation 
operate several industrial enterprises, including an iron 
foundry and machine shop in Hermosillo, the capital of 
the State of Sonora. 

The various Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country have petitioned the Government not to permit 
the railway companies to increase their tariffs. The 
transportation companies some time ago applied for per- 
mission to raise their rates in order to offset the loss 
suffered by them consequent upon the fall in silver. 

A mining supply house in the capital has booked an 
order for 100 tons of corrugated roofing. 

The discovery of a large body of iron ore suitable for 
steel making is reported as having been made near a sta- 
tion on the National Tehuantepec Railway. In connection 
with the find a Mexican daily announces that “a prom- 
inent iron and steel company have offered to contract 
for 300,000 tons per annum for ten years.” 

La Compania Metalurgia Belga, a Belgian company, 
as the name indicates, have opened an office in the city 
of Mexico. Railway supplies, bridges, building materia}, 
&e., are the lines in which the company will solicit trade. 

The following pardonably optimistic news item ap- 
pears in a Mexican trade journal: “It is reported from 
Monterey that the great iron and steel foundry have 
started up the steel making department, and that early 
in June the company will be ready to supply the demand 
and fill the many orders they have received. In fact, the 
company have made several contracts to supply steel in 
various forms, and have a traveling agent, who was ip 
the city a few days since, prepared to make contracts for 
the delivery of structural iron and steel. and to contract 
for the supply of rails to any railroad in the country or 
projected railroad. He has closed one contract for 3000 
tons of rails for one of the principal roads entering this 
city. for delivery from July 15. The company have ob- 
tained special freight rates over the railways for their pig 
iron, which will facilitate the exportation to Texas and 
other States north of the Rio Grande. The company also 
have an agent looking after orders in that region. In 
view of these facts it is evident that Mexico will soon 
make its own rails, and export iron and steel to the sis- 
ter republic.” 

Among recent orders for rolling stock placed by Mex- 
ican railways in the United States are the following: 
With the American Car & Foundry Company, by the 
Mexican Central Railway Company, 150 box ears. of 60 
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000 pounds capacity; with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, by the Mexican International Railway Company, 
five locomotives, for early delivery. 

Consular representatives of the republic of Mexico 
will shortly be appointed in the trading centers of the 
empire of Austria-Hungary. This decision has been 
reached as a consequence of the increase in trade between 
the two countries since the renewal of diplomatic and 
friendly relations. 

During the last half of the fiscal year 1901-1902 20,- 
S91 railway cars carrying 296,158 tons of merchandise 
entered Mexico from the United States. 

The superiority of tools and implements of United 
States manufacture is now generally recognized. Hard- 
waremen of the Mexican capital give testimony to the 
effect that ‘‘ American products in these lines are grad- 
ually taking the place of articles of British and German 
production. Agricultural implements, carpenters’ and en- 
gineers’ tools, builders’ hardware, sanitary fittings and 
household furnishings are mentioned as among the ar 
ticles in which American pre-eminence has become es- 
tablished in Mexico.” 

A $2,000,000 contract, covering the construction of a 
drainage and water works system in the city of Mon- 
terey, has been obtained by Joseph David of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Peat fuel is being offered to the people of the capital 
by the Peat Industry Company, Limited. Twelve dol- 
lars, Mexican silver, per ton is the price quoted for the 
article. 

‘Two new lines of steamships are to be established un- 
der Mexican auspices—one for the Atlantic Coast trade, 
the other to ply between this country and Central and 
South America. 

President Diaz has asked the Governor of the State 
of Nuevo Leon to arbitrate the matter in dispute be- 
tween the striking foreign glass workers in Monterey 
and their employers. 

The Industrial Commissioners who have been travel- 
ing through Central and South America for six months 
past trying to open up markets for products of Mexican 
manufacture have returned. They report that their mis- 
sion has been a successful one. 

The Government has granted the Interoceanic Rail- 
way Company the privilege of importing free of duty the 
necessary machinery and material for the construction 
and operation of a creosoting plant for the treatment of 
the ties and timber to be used upon their line and pro- 
posed extensions. fe AR 





Important [lachinery Bids. 


The following important items were among the bids 
for supplies for the Eastern yards opened June 9 at the 
Navy Department, Washington : 


Bidder 1. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburzh, 
Ta 


2. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

3. Fatkenau-Sinclair Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. Charles Ross & Sons Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

5. F. H. Woodruff & Son, New York. 

6. Otis Livingston, New York. 

7. Tinius Olsen & Co., Philadelphia. 

8. Burnham. Williams & Co., Philadelphia. 

9. Contractors’ Supply & Equipment Company, Chicago: in 


formal: no guarantee. 
10. Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York. 
11. The Thresher Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio 
12. J. B. Kendal!, Washington, D. C. 
13. H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh. 
14. Challenge Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
15. Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
16. George A. Obl & Co., Newark, N. J. 
17. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I 
18. Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio. 
19. Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park 
Mass. 
20. Hill, Clarke & Co., Boston 
21. J. C. M. Lucas, Baltimore, Md 
22. Garvin Machine Company, New York. 
23. Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston. 
24. Detrick & Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
25. Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt. 
26. Rabn-Myer-Carpenter Company,. Cincinnati 
27. Riehle Brothers Testing Machine Company, Philadelphia 
28. Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 
29. James Clark, Jr., & Co., Louisville, Ky 


30. American Tool Works Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

31. Bentel & Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio 

32. American Locomotive Company, New York; informal; no 
guarantee 

33. Williams, White & Co.. Moline, I 

34. American Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

35. Edwin Harrington, Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

36. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

37. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York. 

38. Levi Best, New York; informal: no guarantee 

39. Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y. 

40. Montgomery & Co., New York. 

41. I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia. 

42. Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 

43. George Place, New York. , 

44. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

45. E. A. Temple, New York 

46. W. H. Foster, New York. 

47. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass 

48. Western Electric Company, New York. 

49. Manhattan Supply Company, New York. 

50. R. W. Geldart, New York. 

51. Bement, Miles & Co., Philadelphia. 

52. S. A. Woods Machine Company, South Boston, Mass 

o3. Smith-Courtney Company, Norfolk, Va. 

54. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

5. John F. Riley, Charleston, S. C. 

56. Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

57. Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Class 1. Five 15, six 10 and one 7% horse-power electric 
motors.—Bidder 1, $3475; 44, $4400 and $3768: 23, 
$4091.50; 2, $4526; 47, $4700; 48, $4708; 11, $4825; 54, 
$5900; 21, $6200. 

Class 2. One 10, one 2, one 5, three %, one 3, one 15 and one 
5 horse-power electric motors.-—Bidder 11, $1956; 44, 
$2124; 47, $2140; 1, $2240; 2, $2305; 23, $2481.50; 54, 
$2435; 21, $3500. 

Class 5. One 8 inch x 14 foot and one 4 inch x 14 foot portable 
eylinder boring bars.—Bidder 44, $1633 and $1546; 42, 
$1635; 36, $1820. 

Class 6. Three 52 horse-power water tube steam boilers.-—Bid 
der 10, $3877. 

Class 7. Electrically driven 10-foot automatic power brake.— 
Bidder 16, $2700. 

Class 11. Universal radial drill.—Bidder 36, $1300; 42, $1625. 

Class 15. Horizontal boring and drill machine.—Bidder 37, 
$2215; 51, $2592. 

Class 29. Two 16-inch engine lathes.—Bidder 44, $682; 20, 
$898; 26, $930; 30, $950; 37, $1010; 22, $1016; 41, 
$1019 ; 42, $1232 and $1026; 18, $1184; 28, $1190. 

Class 30. Two 24-inch engine lathes.—Bidder 30, $1590; 37, 
$1600; 18, $1622; 22, $1820: 42, $1860; 26, $1970; 41, 
$1934; 28, $2186. 

Class 38. Triple back geared hollow hexagon turret lathe, with 
16-inch swing.—Bidder 25, $1300; 36, $1380; 42, $1405; 
53, $1649. 

Class 39. Double turret lathe, with 22-inch swing.—Bidder 46, 
$1916. 

Class 40. Two 16-inch lathes, electrically driven.—Bidder 18, 
$1670; 35, $1710. 

‘lass 41. Twenty-eight-inch extension lathe.—Bidder 35, $2250. 

‘lass 43. Two pattern makers’ gap lathes.—Bidder 42, $1995. 

‘lass 44. Saddle tank locomotive of standard make.—Bidder 
8, $4850: 33, $5418 

‘lass 46. Pipe machine Bidder 53, $725; 42, $1150; 40, 
$1160; 49, $1174; 44, $1208 and $1133. 

‘lass 47. Universal milling machine.—Bidder 42, $1188; 19, 
$1505; 17, $1420: 37, $1440; 44. $1584.66. 

Class 49. Combined horizontal punching and beam bending ma 
chine.—Bidder 42, $1688° 36, $2183. 

Class 51. Testing machine, 800,000 pounds capacity, swinging 
traveling crane, hydraulic link cutter, set steel grippers, 
20 horse-power motor.—Bidder 3, $12,940; 7, $13,175; 27, 
$25,000. 


‘lass 61. Electrically driven hammering machine.—Bidder 16, 
$2450. 

‘lass 63. Cold saw cutting off machine.—Bidder 36, $1465. 

‘lass 65. Concrete mixer, complete with engine and boiler.- 
Bidder 5, $1059; 44, $770, $925 and $781; 49, $2270; 50, 
$684 and $789. 

‘lass 68. Triple back geared slip roll.—Bidder 57, $756; 16, 
$900 ; 36, $1200. 

Class 71. Dimension planer.—Bidder 43, $1460. 

‘lass 72. One 30 x 30 inch x 10 foot metal planer.—Bidder 37, 
$1395; 20, $1530; 42, $1636; 36, $1780 

73. One four-roll single surface planer.—Bidder 52, 
$1020; 438, $3110 

‘lass 74. Twelve-inch automatic beveled gear planer.—Bidder 
39, $1200. 


‘lass 


Class 81. One 24 x 24 inch blanking press, with motor.—Bid 
der 37, $1075; 16, $1250: 44. $1670 

Class 82. One 48-inch power gap punch, with motor.—Bidde1 
16, $1200; 36, $2241; 37, $1575. 

Class 90. Thirty-two-inch shaper.—Bidder 42, $704; 56, $1530 

Class 92. One 10-foot power shear, with motor.—Bidder 57 
$1435: 44, $1825 and $3320; 16, $1660; 36, $2820 

Class ‘4. Upen threat cross cut bar shear Bidder 37, $1375 
33, $1575 $2, $2066 


‘ 


Class ?'S. One steel plate gate shear, 24 inch depth of gap, and 
one 30-inch gap.—Bidder 36, $6934: 42, $7200; 33, $9455 
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An English Traction Engine Crane for St. Louis 
Fair. 


rominent among the foreign exhibits to be made at 
the Universal Exposition at St. Louis will be two com- 
pound spring mounted road locomotives fitted with jib 
cranes, one of which is herewith illustrated. Aside 
from ihe mechanical features of these traction cranes, 
and their importance from an engineering standpoint. 
they are the center of considerable popular interest be- 
cause of the service of this type of crane engine in 
South Africa during the Boer War. Besides being in- 
stalled in the Exhibitors’ Power Plant during the ex- 
position, these cranes are to be subjected to a thorough 
practical test in the installation of machinery exhibits 
during the preparatory period of the fair. These trac- 
tion cranes, which are capable of lifting loads up to 10 
tons, come from the steam plow and locomotive works 
of John Fowler & Co. (Limited), Leeds, England. This 
type of locomotive has been manufactured by Fowler & 


In order that no time may be lost in changing mo- 
tions, the crane barrel is driven independently of the 
road motion by a special arrangement of gears and 
clutches. Safety during suspension, without special at- 
tention, is secured by suitable gearing. ‘The absence of 
dangerous trolleys, the reduction in labor, the minimiz- 
ing of risk of accident, the economy of space and the sav- 
ing of time in handling loads are among the advantages 
of this engine, which is largely used in locomotive works 
and other manufactories. 

For use in connection with the traction engine cranes, 
the builders purpose sending a number of cars; these in 
order to increase the range of usefulness, as the cranes 
can transfer machinery, statuary and other items from 
the railways cars to the traction train and then, revert- 
ing to the original function of traction engines, can haul 
this train to the point or points of delivery and there 
transfer the machinery to the foundations prepared for 
it, or the statuary to the pedestals prepared for its re- 
ception. The second engraving shows one of these en- 





AN ENGLISH TRACTION ENGINE 


Co. for many years, and several of the cranes have been 
in constant and successful operation at the works of the 
firm. but from time to time numerous improvements have 
been made in both engines and cranes. The engines are 
now fitted with laminated springs of the railway locomo- 
tive type, materially lessening the jar and vibration on 
roads and decreasing the wear and tear throughout the 
machine. Engines of this type possess among other fea- 
tures safety and rapidity of manipulation and the pos 
sibilitv of dismounting the lifting apparatus when de- 
sired. These crane engines are now manufactured to lift 
anything from 500 pounds up to 10 tons. 

The lighter weights are negotiated by a quick speed 
slewing crane, the hoisting being done by a bollard and 
rope on the crank shaft. The heavier weights are raised 
bv a geared crane, the jib being mounted at the front of 
the engine. the hoisting gear and brake being controlled 
by the driver from his position on the foot plate. This 
arrangement enables the engine to lift a load and travel 
with it, and by the steerage gears loads can be handled 
in awkward places, where an ordinary crane could not 
he used. The Fowler system of applying cranes to road 
locomotives does not decrease their usefulness for haul- 
ing purposes. For short journeys and in works there is 
no need to remove the crane; but for long journeys, 
haulage or temporary belt driving the crane attachment 
can be easily dismantled if necessary. 


CRANE FOR ST. LOUIS FAIR 


xines attached to two transport cars and two mounted 
rifles, 
—_ 

A superintendent of a factory sent an order, accom 
panied by two cold rolled shafts, .to a machine shop, 
reading as follows: * Cut 2 feet off of the ends of each 
of these shafts.” When the foreman of the machine 
shop received the order he said to himself that the man 
who wrote it did not mean what it said; nevertheless, he 
proceeded to obey the order literally, and cut 2 feet off 
of the ends of both shafts, which, of course, left them 4 
feet shorter than they were originally. The shafts were 
returned, and in due course the superintendent appeared 
demanding to know why the order he sent was not fol- 
lowed. The foreman asserted that it had been, and told 
the superintendent that there were two ends upon each 
shaft, a fact which he had overlooked, adding that the 
order was not properly made out; it should have read: 
* Make each of these shafts 8 feet long,” which would 
have left no room for misapprehension. When the 
Panama Canal was in process of construction a large 
number of bolts of a certain size were required. To pre- 
vent the possibility of error in the size a wooden model 
Was constructed and sent to France, with orders for 
2,000,000 bolts “ exactly like the model:” in due time 
the quantity demanded came, all made of wood, which 
was handy for kindling fires only. In giving orders. 
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however simple, it does no harm to sean them closely 
to see if they are capable of being misconstrued. 
ein — . 
The Columbia Electric Five-Ton Truck with 
Four-Motor Drive and Electrical Steering. 


The new Columbia electric 5-ton truck made by the 
Electric Vehicle Company of Ilartford, Conn., presents 
marked advances over large self propelled vehicles of 
previous types, in that it exemplifies the first commer 
cially successful attempt to apply power to all four 
wheels and to steer by other than manual power. The 
general lines of the construction of the vehicle proper 
follow quite closely standard horse truck construction 
of the well-known New York gear type. The large 
fifth wheel at the front permits the front axle and 
wheels to be swung at right angles to the body, giving 
a very short turning circle and permitting the vehicle 
to be turned around in a space which is practically of 
its own length. All four wheels are alike and of the 
standard Sarven type, mounted on very large roller 
bearings. 

Four motors are used for driving, one for each wheel. 
These are suspended directly from the body of the 


The direction of the tiller is always indicative he 
direction of the progress of the vehicle. Means are pro- 
vided to steer the truck by hand in case of accident to 
the motor or battery. The truck is provided with a pow- 
erful winch operated by the steering motor when it has 
been unclutched from the steering gear and coupled to 
the clutch gear. This change can be quickly made by 
the operator. 

rhe battery consists of 44 exide cells of 280 ampers 
hours’ capacity, arranged in a tray hung below the body 
The battery can be readily removed by one man, al- 
though it weighs 3500 pounds. A new method of bat- 


been introduced 


tery suspension from three points has 
n this vehicle. With so large a truck, having a plat- 
form approximating 6 x 16 feet in dimensions, it is nat- 
urally difficult to keep it perfectly flat at all times when 
it is in service, and by means of this suspension all 
warping and twisting of the battery is eliminated, which 
could not be the case if it were suspended from four 
points. The usual Columbia automatic contacts are 
used on the tray, simplifying the work of loading and 
unloading batteries. The controller is of the vertical 
pattern, giving four speeds forward, an electric brake 
and three reverse speeds. The electric brake works on 





TRACTION ENGINE HAULING TWO TRANSPORT CARS AND TWO 


vehicle and transmit power to the wheels by heavy roller 
chains. The wheel sprockets are bolted directly to the 
spokes, giving a simple but strong construction. Chain 
adjustment is provided by a powerful strut between the 
axle and the motor. This is so made as to allow for work- 
ing and twisting of the body without any twist being 
imparted to the strut. 

The front truck is steered by means of an electric 
motor. <A very large, broad faced steering sector is car- 
ried by the truck. This sector meshes with a large pin 
ion at the lower end of a short thick vertical shaft, at 
the upper end of which is a worm gear driven by a worm 
on a short shaft, which can be clutched to the steering 
motor or not, as desired. This arrangement affords a 
rigid back lock, holding the wheels securely wherever 
the motor leaves them. In order to give perfect steadi- 
ness of steering, especially when coasting or when little 
power is required, a solonoid released brake is put on 
the armature shaft to stop its rotating instantly the 
power is turned off. This simple device makes it pos- 
sible to run the truck as fast as 18 miles per hour and 
hold a perfectly true course. When the front truck is 
swung at right angles to the body it automatically cuts 
the power from the rear wheel motofs, this arrangement 
preventing the front tires from being shoved sidewise 
when the vehicle is turned in a short circle. The steer- 
ing motor is controlled by a short tiller placed imme- 
diately above the main controller. It is so adjusted that 
if it is swung through, say, 15 degrees, the front truck 
swings through the same angle and then comes to rest. 


MOUNTED RIFLES 


all four wbeels and thus prevents skidding. A power- 
ful foot operated expanding brake works directly on the 
rear wheel sprockets. This is a wood faced brake ar- 
ranged for easy adjustment to wear. The largest solid 
tires made are used, and, as power is applied equally to 
all four wheels, not only is the griving strain per tire re- 
duced 50 per cent., but the actual weight carried per 
tire is greatly reduced, inasmuch as only 50 per cent. of 
the total weight of the truck need be supported on each 
axle, whereas with the two-motor drive from 60 to 70 
per cent. of the weight must be carried by the driving 
axle 

This truck is especially designed for heavy traffie in 
crowded centers. The fact that it can be swung entirely 
around in its own length in from five to ten seconds does 
away with all the backing and filling which has proved 
so tedious to operators of heavy hand steered trucks and 
which involves great wear on tires and mechanism. 

niataiaieaclaaiilicds : 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company reeord 
that in one instance where 30 steam engines, of 1375 total 
horse-power, were supplanted by 57 motors, of 1065 total 
horse-power, for machine shop driving, the average daily 
saving in steam was 41.6 per cent., of combustibles 32.2 
per cent. (coal saved 20,000 pounds). In other cases 
electric driving has reduced by 50 per cent. the cost for 
engineer, coal and water; the fuel account, 20 per cent.: 
the cost of power, 44 per cent. The gross saving was 30 
per cent. with direct connected motors and 22 per cent. 
with belted or geared motors. 
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Industrial Affairs in Scotland. 


The Iron Market. 


GLascow, June 11, 1903.—The advices from America 
this week are considered more favorable in iron circles, 
and as a consequence warrants recovered a few pence; 
but the improvement was trifling and the transactions 
were unimportant. Three orders for Cumberland hema- 
tite have within the last few days been received from 
your side, one for 4000 tons, one for 1500 tons and one 
for 500 tons, and these are taken to indicate that you 
are still unable to do altogether without British iron of 
some sort, although cables report that your output is at 
top and that finished material is easier. There is no 
improvement in our markets for finished iron and steel. 
and prices, if anything, are lower; yet smelters main- 
tain their prices for pig iron irrespective of the fluctu- 
ations in warrants. 

In warrants the transactions now seldom exceed 
10,000 tons per day, chiefly of Cleveland quality, and are 
often much below these figures. But, after all, at the end 
of May, when the storage accounts were made up, there 
were only 15,000 tons in the Glasgow stores, with war- 
rants in circulation for 15,000 tons, and 143,440 tons in 
the Middlesbrough stores, with warrants in circulation 
for 131,400 tons. The entire public stock in the United 
Kingdom is now under 180,000 tons, which 1 take to be 
equal to about three days’ consumption in America. 
Smelters hold no stocks to speak of. having to deliver 
against contracts almost as quickly as the iron cools. 
The position is thus certainly curious. In one section 
of our market it is believed that any probable relapse 
on your side has been fully discounted here and that no 
further decline in warrants will occur, even if your mar- 
kets run down rapidly. But that is problematic, while 
the alleged cutting and steadying of prices on your side 
are puzzling. At time of writing Scotch G. M. B. war- 
rants are 52 shillings 3 pence, Cleveland 45 shillings 9 
pence and Cumberland hematite 57 shillings 7 pence. 
Scotch hematite is selling at 62 shillings and Middles- 
brough hematite at 58 shillings 6 pence, both delivered 
to local steel works. The following are current quota- 
tions for Scotch makers’ iron, f.o.b. Clyde: 


s. d. s. @. 
Cott Ps 2s .-60.6 640% 72 6 Langlean No. 3.........59 6 
Con FE Biv was cicee 59 0 CCI. BG tcactcannen 63 0 
yartsherrie No. 1....... 63 6 SS Das cs Ss ob awe 57 0 
Gartsherrie No. 8....... 57 6 Carnbroe No. 1......... 57 0 
Summerlee No. 1........ 68 6 Carubroe No. 3........% 55 0 
Summerlee No. 8........ 58 6 Monkland No. 1.........56 6 
eee. 2S ans iisxcade 63 6 Monkland No. 3......... 54 6 
a a ee oe SE Beis cer men 
Langioan No. 1......... 70 6 es ae sate 
OE ere 57 6 Glengarnock No. 1...... 63 6 
SE Rs ABs nw 5 6a 3 ae 54 0 Glengarnock No. 3...... 57 0 
Dalmellington No. 1....57 6 Dalmellington No. 3....54 0 
UE Risin ke pa cewes 66 0 Ut BI6. Bas weccsccctee O 
oS ae ees 66 6 CE TAR Div as'skse seen 58 0 


Shotts iron is delivered at Leith, Carron iron at 
Grangemouth. 
Iron and Steel Exports. 


The exports of pig iron in the past month have been 
remarkably good, totaling 104,022 tons, as compared with 
81,818 tons in the corresponding month of last year. The 
following table shows the destination of the pig iron 
exported in the month of May, 1903, as compared with 
May, 1902: 

May, 1902. May, 1903 


Tons. Tons. 

Te Oe ee ee ee tiewehies 6,508 4,877 
NN ee 5 ass acik v Rik g Te BE OU Ce 11,952 15,676 
EE 6 gic ok wks tb ke oe ee ep mieten eae 4,520 5,378 
EE nei oa dos vw Sistas Wad Wie wha aca 4,144 4,658 
I ail: hk cs Winie wre 6m ee ee 4.338 6,279 
DS cain ks eG ae a pe GG oii iedithle ace .... 11,008 12,707 
United States of America............... 23,177 35,722 
ren ee 16,171 18,725 

NR obi ih nde nO ibe Meee 81,818 104,022 


The following table shows the exports of pig iron 
from the United Kingdom to the United States of America 
during the past five months of the current vear, the 
monthly figures for the past two’ years being also given 
for the purpose of comparison: 
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1903 1902 1901. 

‘Tons Tons Tons 

MNES ia seks. a wc inwa emetewals .-- 49,946 7,134 $51 
lebruary re cicvwees ree 2,708 2,133 
March . j a é Sa erta ne 79,897 14,845 1,829 
April .. ; : oe . 34,840 t,420 4,130 
ae ee Oar ener a sre a Goes 35,722 23,177 4,651 
June .. sae ia baci aise , 26,319 6,497 
PE Sawin a ibe oddahw da Mane oes ‘ 92,192 3,293 
August ere Mae a 69,970 4,563 
OOONOE i ie kis ee seers se tae : 69,227 5,408 
October ; ie eaecaen 55,0038 3,014 
NOVOMRROr 1... 5.cscese * ; 79,564 4,507 
IE vn’ > 60-4: ‘ sa ads . 88,541 3,397 
> sal niet re . 220,193 497.000 44,283 


The three heaviest months, it will be seen, were No- 
vember and December, 1902, and March, 1903. 

Of rails our May exports were 82,922 tons, as com- 
pared with 69,825 tons in May of last year, and iron and 
steel manufactures generally increased from 299,166 tons 
to 349,120 tons. 

Of our imports of pig iron only 726 tons in the month 
and 1562 tons in the five months were from the United 
States, whereas in the first five months of 1902 and 1901 
the quantities were 5907 tons and 2682 tons, respectively. 
Our entire imports of foreign pig iron last month were 
only 9126 tons. 

Shipbuilders Consolidating. 


The shipbuilding combine between C. S. Swan &«& 
Hunter, Limited, and Wigham-Richardson & Co., Lim- 
ited, both near Newcastle-on-Tyne, is to be followed up 
by a further combination between these two firms and 
the Wallsend Slipway & Engineering Company, Limited. 
The immediate object of this amalgamation is to secure 
a contract for one of the two new Cunard monsters. 

It is now a practical certainty that one of these vessels 
will be constructed by John Brown & Co., Limited, Clyde- 
bank, Glasgow. The design has required many conferences 
and some experiments. ‘I'he first models were thoroughly 
tested at the Government experimental tank, and it was 
found that the power necessary to drive a ship of the 
dimensions given at the high speed set down in the con- 
ditions of the contract was almost prohibitive. The 
model experiments have all been in the direction of in- 
creasing the beam. Originally 76 and 78 feet were laid 
down in the designs, but now with a length of 760 feet 
the width is to be 85 feet, thereby reducing resistance 
for the same displacement. This displacement will be 
about 35,000 tons, and it is expected that on a trial trip 
na speed approaching 26 knots will be realized with 
slightly less than 70,000 indicated horse-power, while on 
the Atlantic 25 knots will be maintained with 65,000 in- 
dicated horse-power. 

The great beam militates against an order going to 
the Vickers Company at Barrow-in-Furness, as the locks 
or entrances to the fitting out basin there are too narrow 
for the new design of ship; but on the Clyde and Tyne 
there will be no difficulty whatever. Conferences are 
now in progress between the officials of the Cunard Com- 
pany and of John Brown & Co., Swan & Hunter and the 
Wallsend Company. with the view to the preparation of 
the necessary details so as to insure that the two ships 
will be in all respects duplicates. These ships will excel 
all others—in length by 60 feet, in beam by 10 feet, in 
displacement by 5000 or 6000 tons, in horse-power by 
23,000 indicated horse-power and in prospective speed by 
nearly 2 nautical miles per hour. 


The Shrinkage in the Warrant Trade. 


A striking incident of the trade of this district is the 
resolution of Connal & Co., Limited, the owners of the 
famous pig irom stores, to sell a large portion of the land 
which has been hitherto devoted to the storage of pig 
iron. This house have been in existence for about 60 
years, formerly as a private firm and since 1896 as a 
limited liability company. In former days the iron- 
masters used to accumulate iron in their yards and, when 
necessary, obtain advances from the banks on security 
of the stocks. But as the business grew in magnitude it 
required the creation of negotiable securities, and Connal 
& Co. became the custodians, with such repute for in- 
tegrity that their warrants acquired all the value of 
bank notes, 
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Begun in a comparatively small way, the stock in 
Connal’s, lodged by makers and converted into warrants, 
Was in 1853 216,000 tons. It rose to 760,000 tons in 1863, 
dropped to 96,000 tons in 1874, and rose steadily there- 
after until as much as 1,244,433 tons were stored in 1888. 
From that time it has come down year by year until 
now there are only 15,000 tons in the Glasgow stores. 
Naturally a storage capacity equal to 1,500,000 tons is 
wasted on 15,000 tons, and Connal & Co. propose to sell 
the surplus land and with the proceeds pay off their pref- 
erence shareholders, who represent about £170,000. With 
the reduced stocks the profits during the past two years 
have not been sufficient to pay the 4 per cent. dividend 
on these shares. 


Notes. 


It is remarkable how our exports of coal are main- 
tained, notwithstanding the reputed languid demand 
from abroad and the evident lethargy of the markets at 
home. The total last month was 4,413,595 tons, as com- 
pared with 3,865,811 tons in the corresponding month 
of last year. It would seem that the American demand 
for our coal has not ceased, since 43,239 tons were shipped 
to the United States in May, making a total of 1,064,382 
tons for the five months. . 

There has been some uneasiness in the Scotch iron 
trade owing to Jabor disputes with the blast furnacemen, 
which have for some weeks past threatened the blowing 
out of furnaces. So far a deadlock has been averted, but 
the friction is not yet all removed. 

Smelters are now getting fuel very cheap and ore is 
being imported at a lower cost. A few days ago a cargo 
of 5000 tons arrived in the Clyde from Wabana, the first 
of the season and the first of a contract for 80,000 tons 
to be delivered during the season. 

Although the finished iron trade is dull, the bimonthly 
audit of the Board of Conciliation requires no change 
in the wages of the workmen, the net average realized 
price at the works in March and April being £6 5s. 1d. 
per ton. The malleable iron combine, although prac- 
tically completed, has not yet been publicly announced. 

The stoppage this week of the old established Mossend 
Steel Works is a feature in the Scotch trade. The works 
are among the oldest of the kind in Lanarkshire, having 
been founded nearly 70 years ago by the late William 
Neilson, brother of the inventor of the hot blast. The 
cause of the stoppage has not yet been publicly made 
known, but it is not due to lack of orders, as the works 
have until quite recently been kept almost fully employed. 
Steel was first made at the Mossend Works in 1880 by 
the Siemens process in five furnaces. There were at the 
time of closing a dozen 40-ton furnaces, with gas pro- 
ducers of the Siemens and Wilson types. The output 
consisted chiefly of ship plates, boiler plates, plates for 
structural work and sections for shipbuilders. The local 
production of steel ship plates will thus be appreciably 
reduced. x *. 

scl ccacteenis 


A German Gas Engine Association.—The most re- 
cent combination is the Association of Gas Engine Mak- 
ers of Germany, the formation of which was completed 
at the end of May. It comprises at present 16 works, of 
which nine are situated in Rhenish-Westphalia, and it in- 
cludes the firms of Kérting Brothers of Hanover, A. 
Borsig of Berlin and the Donnersmarck Iron Works, the 
headquarters of the association being located at Nurem- 
berg. The object of the combination is to regulate prices 
and secure uniformity in the condition of delivery in the 
case of contracts, and particularly in regard to guaran- 
tees. Although the scheme has been under consideration 
for several months, it was thought as recently as the be- 
ginning of May that it would be impossible to arrive at 
an agreement owing to the variety of interests and the 
difference in construction represented by the works. The 
actual constitution of the association indicates, how- 
ever, that these difficulties have been successfully over- 
come, and the arrangement which has beer entered into 
will be binding upon all the members in the preparation 
of tenders and estimates. Apart from the sphere of ac- 
tivity of the association, the fact should be mentioned 
that certain German gas engine makers are drawing spe- 
cial attention to the economy realized by the use of blast 
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furnace gas in substitution for coal. The superiority 
claimed for the one system over the other has apparently 
alarmed some of the boiler and engine makers, who, at a 
ineeting held recently at Cologne, submitted that the low 
fuel cost attributed to blast furnace gas engine plants is 
calculated to deceive consumers. They therefore decided 
to collect data on the subject, in order to show that steam 
is still the cheapest source of power, and if the figures 
are published the information should certainly be of an 
interesting character. 
SSS ee 


Recent Drawback Allowances. 


Foilowing are among the decisions of the Treasury 
Department which have been made public the past week : 
Tubular Cream Separators. 

The regulations of May 12, 1903, in the matter of 
drawback on tubular cream separators manufactured 
by P. M. Sharples of Westchester, Pa., in part from im- 
ported pig iron, are extended, as far as applicable, to 
similar manufactures of different sizes and percentages 
of pig iron. In liquidation, the quantity of imported pig 
iron which may be taken as the basis for allowance of 
drawback may equal the quantity used, as declared in 
the drawback entry, with an addition of not more than 
5 per cent. to compensate for the nonrecoverable loss in 
manufacture. Such allowance shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing for the different size separators: Nos. 5, 7 and 10, 
76 pounds of imported pig iron: Nos. 25 and 32, 156 
pounds of imported pig iron. 

Wire Rope. 

The regulations of December 11, 1891, and August 1, 
1896, in the matter of drawback on wire rope made in 
part from imported wire, are extended, as far as applic- 
able, to wire rope designated as “Monarch” and 
“ Plough,” manufactured by the Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Company of Chicago, Lll., in part from imported 
wire. The manufacturing records must show the amount 
of wire imported, the amount used in manufacture, the 
weight of the reel upon which the rope in its completed 
form is wound, and the weight of the domestic jute core 
and the lubricant used in the manufacture. 


Armored Cable. 


The regulations of July 25, 1891, in the matter of 
drawback on insulated electric lighting cables manufac- 
tured by the Norwich Insulating Wire Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in part from imported lead, are amended 
so as to provide for drawback on galvanized wire pro- 
duced from imported steel billets used in armoring ¢ca- 
bles manufactured and exported by the National Conduit 
& Cable Company of New York City, successors of the 
Norwich Insulating Wire Company. 


Steel Barrel Hoops. 


On the exportation of barrels manufactured by the 
Standard Oil Company (Bayonne, N. J., works), with 
the use of steel hoops made by the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company of Sharon, Pa., from imported steel billets, a 
drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duty 
paid on the imported material used, less the legal deduc- 
tion of 1 per cent. An allowance may be made of not 
more than 2 pounds as unrecoverable waste for every 100 
pounds of imported material consumed, and for valuable 
waste in proportion to the value of such waste at the 
time of manufacture and the price paid at the works for 
the imported material. The regulations of August 23, 
1902, on the same matter are revoked and the foregoing 
substituted. 

Horse Nails. 


The regulations of July 11, 1902, establishing a rate 
tor allowance of drawback on horse nails manufactured 
by the Capewell Horsenail Company of Hartford, Conn., 
wholly from imported Swedish steel nail rods, are ex- 
tended, as far as applicable, to similar manufactures by 
W. M. Mooney & Co. of Ausable Chasm, N. Y. 

<iieeaanllialaaniamans 

The Wallace Supply Company, Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of hand power angle and eye bending tools, have 
moved their offices from 56 Fifth avenue to 169 Jackson 
Boulevard. 
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The Illinois Steel Company Expansion. 


The plans of the Illinois Steel Company tor hew con- 
struction and improvements at the South Chicago Works 
have progressed sufficiently to make known some of the 
details of the new plants, which, with the construction 
and improvements at Joliet and at the North Works of 
the company. will involve an expenditure of upward of 
$8,000,000. Active construction work began a few days 
ago. With the exception of the cement plant—which 
will be built 9 miles from South Chicago—all of the new 
buildings will be located on the company’s property ,at 
South Chicago, north of the existing works. The new 
construction at the South Works will consist of an open 
hearth plant, a blooming mill, a universal plate mill and 
an electric power plant. 

New Open Hearth Plant. 

The open hearth plant will consist of a main build- 
ing, 125 x 562 feet; a lean-to, 32 x 562 feet; a gas pro- 
ducer building, 38 x 562 feet, and a refractory plant, 40 
x 140 feet. The plant will be built with an equipment 
of seven 50-ton open hearth furnaces, and provision 
made whereby this number of furnaces can be con- 
veniently increased from time to time. The fuel used 
will be producer gas, manufactured by producers built 
by the Morgan Construction Company of Worcester, 
Mass. The charging machinery will be of the latest 
type, built by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The two casting cranes will be of 100- 
ton capacity, and all ingots will be cast on cars. The 
tonnage of the open hearth furnaces will be, approxi 
mately, 25,000 tons of ingots per month. The ingots 
from this mill will be delivered to the blooming mill, 
which will supply a structural mill suitable for angles, 
flats and beams up to 15 inches. 

Blooming Mill Plant. 

The blooming mill plant will consist of the following 
group of buildings: Soaking pit, 75 x 270 feet; blooming 
mills, 80 x 130 feet; main building, 56 x 400 feet; struc- 
tural mill, 40 x 200 feet, and hot bed building, 120 x 200 
feet. The blooming mill will be a 40-inch mill, built by 
the United Engineering & Foundry Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and driven by a pair of 55 x 60 inch direct 
connected engines, built by the Mesta Machine Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The capacity of this mill will be 
about 20,000 tons of billets and blooms per month. 

Structural Mill. 

The structural mill will be in line with the blooming 
mill, from which it will receive its supply of steel, and 
will have four stands of rolls driven by two engines. 
The tables will be of the type in use by mills of similar 
character, and the general arrangement of the mill will 
follow that of the Pencoyd works of the American 
Bridge Company. The exact dimensions of the struc- 
tural mill have not yet been fully determined upon. 

Universal Plate Mill. 

The universal plate mill will consist of the following 
group of buildings: Heating furnace building, 100 x 140 
feet; main building, 90 x 680 feet; boiler house, 48 x 610 
feet; two gas producer buildings, 33 x 240 feet and 33 x 
100 feet. The 48-inch universal plate mill will parallel 
the blooming and structural mills, and common boiler 
and gas producer houses will serve both mills, both 
houses being fitted with coal and ash handling machin- 
ery. The 48-inch mill proper will be built by the Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., and will 
be driven by a pair of 50 x 60 inch direct connected re- 
versing engines, built by the Mesta Machine Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. This mill will have a capacity for 
rolling plates from 14 inches wide up to 48 inches, and 
from %4 inch thick up to 2 inches; and the ultimate ca- 
pacity and tonnage will be, approximately, 16,000 to 18,- 
000 tons of plates per month. 

The Cement Plant. 

The cement plant will consist of a raw material build- 
ing, 155 x 180 feet; a burner building, 123 x 243 feet; a 
finishing building, 85 x 216 feet; store room and machine 
shop, 40 x 200 feet; bag house, 40 x 100 feets electric 
transformer building, 40 x 40 feet; office and laboratory, 
40 x 72 feet; coal crushers, 26 x 45 feet, and stock house, 
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100 x 780 feet. The 16-kiln, 4000-barrel cement plant 
will be located on property recently purchased by the 
Illinois Steel Company about 9 miles from South Chi- 
cago, but will be under the management of the South 
Chicago plant. This mill will use the granulated slag 
produced at the furnaces of the Illinois Steel Company 
for the base for the cement, and will embody the best 
points of the latest efforts of the various cement manu- 
facturers of the country. The plant will be electrically 
driven from a station which is building at the South 
works of the Illinois Steel Company proper, and will be 
equipped throughout with alternating current ma- 
chinery. 
Electric Power Plant. 

The location of the electric power plant will be one 
that will permit of using all of the available gas from 
the blast furnaces at the South Works for steam gener- 
ating purposes. The plant will consist of an engine 
room, 58 x 118 feet, and a boiler house, 82 x 108 feet. 
The equipment will consist of two 2000 kw. Westing- 
house alternating generators, driven by twin horizontal 
vertical Allis engines. 

Minor Emprovements. 

The minor improvements at the South Works consist 
of various changes which will increase the capacity of 
the Bessemer department, approximately, 10,000 tons 
of ingots per month; addition to the soaking pit capacity 
of the rail mill to take care of the increased tonnage: 
addition to the present foundry, and some few slight 
changes in the finishing end of the 132-inch plate mill. 
The improvements will probably increase the number 
of men on the roll at the South Works by about 2000. 


OS 


An Italian Steel and Shipbuilding Trust. 


The fact that the trust fever has at last reached Italy, 
although in a somewhat mild form, should not in any 
way excite surprise, in view of the example set in this 
direction by certain other countries. The London 2n- 
gineer reports that negotiations on the subject have 
been proceeding for some time past, and the end of May 
has witnessed the approval of an important scheme of 
amalgamation or establishment of a community of in- 
terests between certain of the principal iron and steel] 
and shipbuilding works in Italy for the purpose of mak- 
ing further endeavors to emancipate the country from 
the need for external supplies, although the absence of 
coal beds considerably hampers the nation in its efforts 
to develop the native manufacturing industries. The 
undertakings concerned in the present scheme form 
two groups, one of which is composed of the Terni Steel 
Works Company, the shipbuilding yards of Orlando 
Brothers of Leghorn, Nicolaus Odero of Sestri Ponente 
and the Ligure-Anconitana of Ancona, while the other is 
represented by the Italian Metallurgical Company of 
Savona, the Raggios Iron Works and the Elba _ Iron 
Works Company. <A few details respecting some of these 
enterprises may be of interest. 

The Terni Steel Company, who have a share capita! 
of £640,000, produce rails, guns and armor plates, the 
latter being supplied to the Italian navy, on the Har- 
vey system. In addition to these manufactures the com 
pany own iron ore mines in Lignite, and a smaller mine 
with blast furnace at Valtrompia. A dividend at the 
rate of 16 per cent. was paid in 1902, as compared with 
15 per cent. in each of the three preceding years. The 
Italian Metallurgical Company of Savona, who oper- 
ate a foundry, steel works and rolling mills, arose from 
the ashes of the T'iardy & Beuch Company. On the fail- 
ure of the latter, the Terni Steel Company purchased 
the works from the liquidator and sold them to the Me- 
tallurgical Company, which they, in conjunction with 
others, formed specially for the purpose. The Savona 
enterprise, who have a share capital of £360,000, were 
unable to declare any dividend during the first year of 
their existence—namely, 1900-190i1—but for 1901-1902 a 
distribution at the rate of 6 per cent. was made. The 
Elba Iron Works Company, who are also a recent crea- 
tion, were formed in 1890 by the Italian Credit Bank 
(Credito Italiano) and the Creusot-Schneider Works. 
They exploit iron stone at Portoferraio, on the Island 
of Elba, and have one blast furnace in operation and 
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two others in course of construction, and they also own 
104 coke ovens. The company have a share capital of 
£600,000, upon which a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent 
was paid for 1902, as compared with 5 per cent. in the 
previous year. The reduction in the dividend is attrib 
uted to the large expenditure out of revenue for the pur 
pose of extending the company’s equipment. 

Coming now to consider the scheme of amalgamation, 
we find that the shareholders in the Terni Steel Com- 
pany have just sanctioned an increase in the share capi 
tal from £640,000 to £1,280,000, and also authorized an 
issue of bonds to the extent of £640,000 for the purpose 
of purchasing the before mentioned three shipbuilding 
yards, the four enterprises thus forming the first group. 
On their part, the shareholders of the Italian Metal- 
lurgical Company of Savona have also approved an aug 
mentation in the share capital from £360,000 to £1,200. 
OOO, and any further capital that may be needed will be 


und the question therefore becomes of international in- 
terest. It will be seen that of the large shipbuilding 
yards in Italy the trust does not include those of An- 
saldo & Co., who have yards at Sestri Ponente and Sam 
pierdarena. It is not quite clear whether the latter have 
been approached in the matter. However that may be, 
it is now reported that as a counterblast to the Terni 
Savona trust the Ansaldo Company intend to form a 
combination with the Armstrong Company at Naples. 
The report may be merely a rumor, but it is advisable to 
mention it, although it should be accepted with some re 
serve unless confirmation is forthcoming at an early 
date. 


————————_ 


The Springfield Rotary Planer Type Surfacer. 





The Springfield Mfg. Company of Bridgeport, Conn., 


are building a rotary planer-type surfacer of new de 





THE SPRINGFIELD ROTARY 


raised by the issue of bonds. The money is required to 
pay for the purchase of the Raggios Iron Works and a 
large portion of the shares of the Elba Iron Works Com- 
pany, the three concerns constituting the second group of 
the trust. The connection between the two groups will 
be understood from the fact that the Terni Company 
hold about one-half of the capital of the Metallurgical 
Company, and the former have now undertaken to sub 
scribe for an additional number of the latter’s shares to 
the extent of £200,000 within a period of three years. 

It is expected that the trust will be of considerable 
advantage to Italian trade, inasmuch as, apart from coal, 
the combination control the production of raw mate- 
rials down to the construction of finished ships. It is 
claimed that the Italian shipbuilding yards in general 
have in recent times been able to meet almost the whole 
of the inland demand for war and merchant vessels, and 
have already begun to work for abroad, including South 
America, Spain, Portugal and Greece. The new trust 
should, it is thought, increase the competitive capabili- 
ties of the Italian yards in relation to other countries, 





PLANER TYPE SURFACER 


sign, us shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
particular macbine handles work 4 feet long and 2U inches 
wide, but the company also build other sizes, for work 
ranging from 12 to 20 inches wide by 2 feet up to 10 
feet in length, using different lug chucks according to 
the width of the machine. The down feed of the emery 
wheel is arranged with worm and worm gear, which 
enables the operator to vary the feed down to one-fourth 
of 1-1000 inch, a graduated collar enabling him to de- 
termine the exact feed. The worm and its gear may be 
thrown out to cnable the operator to quickly adjust the 
chuck carrying the emery wheel, or rather the emery 


rim, that being the form used. <A counterbalance weight 
on the tie beam relieves the weight of the chuck on its 
bearings. The chuck spindle is 2% inches in diameter 


and runs in ball bearings on the cross rail Water is 
supplied to the wheel through the spindle, which is made 
hollow for the purpose. There is a water pan on the 
tuble, from which the water is conducted to a receptacle 
in the bed and is forced back to be used over again by 
means of a pump. The chuck shown takes a 20-inch 
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emery rim, which will surface work from 20 inches down 
to any narrow width. The chuck with 20-inch rim runs 
from 960 to 1000 revolutions a minute. The carriage is 
operated by a rack feed. The surfacer shown weighs 
5600 pounds. 
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The Development of Electric Station 
Power Plant.* 


BY ELIHU THOMSON. 


Twenty-five years ago the electric station had its 
beginning. In 1878 a number of dynamos of the alter- 
nating type were belted to steam engines and used for 
lighting the Place de l’‘Opera and Rue de |’Opera in Paris. 
The practice of belt driving, in which the dynamo speed 
is much higher than the engine speed, was well nigh 
universal for a period of 10 to 15 years thereafter. The 
earliest machines which were direct connected to the 
engine without belting were probably the Edison Jumbo 
dynamo and the Gordon alternator, each of which 
was brought out in 1883. The machines up to that time 
were of very limited capacity. A dynamo that would 
use 25 to 50 horse-power to drive it was one of large 
output. 

The movement toward direct connections was sim- 
ultaneous with a great increase of capacity over the then 
existing machines. The Edison Jumbo was a direct 
current constant potential dynamo of about 1200 16- 
candle power incandescent capacity or about 100 kw. 
in output; small enough, it is true, as compared with our 
present standards. The Gordon alternator was a re- 
volving field machine, the field being about 8 feet in 
diameter, revolved by the engine direct (and forming 
a fly wheel for the same) at a speed of from 140 to 180 
revolutions per minute, the periodicity being about 45 
cycles. Its capacity was about 5000 incandescent lights, 
or, roughly, 350 kw. output. These were very large ma- 
chines in their day. The Edison Jumbo weighed 25 tons, 
and the Gordon alternator 22 tons. It is interesting to 
note that the Armington & Sims engine which drove the 
Edison Jumbo was specially designed to secure relatively 
high speed, so as to meet, as far as possible, the dynamo 
conditions. Later on these same high speed engines were 
extensively employed in electric stations belted to dyna- 
mos running from 600 to 1500 revolutions per minute, 
and employed for incandescent or are lighting in small 
units. The example of direct connection gradually spread 
and the direct connected electric plant has at last almost 
entirely displaced belt driven machines. The growth 
was rather slow and less rapid in the United States than 
in Europe. There was, of course, much work to be 
done in perfecting details, and the substitution of the 
large direct connected unit for belt driven types may 
have been retarded by the exceedingly rapid develop- 
ment in various electrical fields. 

The replacement came about partly on account of 
the increasing output, not only of the stations, but of 
the units themselves, up to 5000 or 6000 kw. each in some 
of the large generating stations to-day. 
the unit increased the speed, of necessity, came down 
to accommodate the heavy reciprocating steam engines 
employed. This, however, so far as the dynamo was con- 
cerned, was only to be accomplished by the use of very 
massive machines. The dynamo machine and other elec- 
tric machines are essentially high speed machines, and 
any straining for low speed must always be paid for 
in excess of material or diminished efficiency, or both. 
Nevertheless, the direct connected slow speed machine 
of sufficiently large capacity has proved itself very sat- 
isfactory in practice, and has become almost universal. 
Still engineers have not been content, and it seems as 
if we are on the eve of another decided change. 


The Steam Turbine. 


In some cases in cities the vibrations caused by re- 
ciprocating engines have, in fact, forced a change in 
the character of the motive power machines. Instead of 
bringing down the dynamo to steam engine conditions, 
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we now bring the steam engine to dynamo conditions by 
changing the type of engine employed. In fact, the 
new problem was to bring down the turbine engine, with 
the excessive speed required for economy of steam, to such 
speed as was within the range of feasible dynamo con- 
struction. It is now about 12 to 15 years since the 
Parsons turbine was applied to drive direct connected 
dynamos of small capacity. The earliest of these ran 
at about 10,000 turns per minute, and really presented 
the difficulty that the speed was far in excess of reason- 
able dynamo speeds. The thing had, in fact, been over- 
done. Growth in size of units and perfection of design 
allowed the speeds to be lowered to about 3000 turns in 
moderately sized units, and still lower in the largest 
sized units, thus adapting the speed to a proper pro- 
portioning of dynamos. The lower limit of speed de- 
pends on the size or capacity of the turbine engine, but 
it will probably not go much below 500 turns per minute, 
even in the largest units. 

In the De Laval turbine the construction is such that 
reasonable speeds for dynamo work are only to be ob- 
tained by a remarkable development of reducing gear. 
In such a case the plant becomes no longer direct con- 
nected. While in the Parsons form of turbine the steam, 
entering at one end over the whole wheel and passing 
in succession sets of vanes carried thereby and stationary 
vanes or guides alternating therewith, progressively 
expands until it reaches the exhaust end, in the De 
Laval the expansion takes place in a nozzle or set of nozzles 
directed against the vanes of a portion of the periphery 
of the vanes carrying disk. The form of jet or nozzle is 
flaring toward the wheel, and the conversion of the 
kinetic energy of the steam into motion in one direc- 
tion takes place in the expanding nozzle itself and the 
fall of temperature and pressure therefore occurs largel) 
before the steam reaches the wheel, which itself re- 
volves in a fairly good vacuum provided by the con- 
denser. 

In the lately developed form of turbine due to Mr. 
Curtis the work of the steam is divided into distinct 
stages, part of the expansion taking place definitely in 
each stage, and part only of the periphery of the wheels 
being acted on by jets or by steam passing the interme- 
diate guides. The action of compounding is somewhat 
analogous to that in a compound engine in which the 
turbine wheels of the successive stages are taken to 
represent the succession from the high pressure to the 
lowest pressure cylinders. The turbine engine is essen- 
tially a machine the efficiency of which depends in large 
measure upon its exhausting into a vacuum. The con- 
denser is therefore a very important auxiliary. In the 
Curtis turbine the ability to secure relatively low speeds 
is shared with the Parsons form, and the ability to gov- 
ern output by increase or decrease of steam entering the 
nozzles is shared with the De Laval form. This latter 
feature is valuable in governing and in meeting overload 
conditions. 

The present intention, however, is not to go into the 
details of turbine construction. It is rather to point 
out and emphasize the apparent fact that the low speed 
direct connected unit—the huge generating plant of to- 
day—must probably eventually yield to the much smaller, 
relatively high speed and less costly turbine driven 
plant. While, perhaps, there will be little if any gain 
in steam economy at full load, the turbine has the de- 
cided advantage that the efficiency curve holds up for 
partial loads, even for below half load, particularly when 
the governing is accomplished as above indicated. This 
valuable feature is, as is well known. entirely absent 
in the compound engine of ordinary type. the efficiency 
curve falling off very rapidly with decrease of load to a 
point which soon neutralizes all the advantage of com- 
pounding. The turbine is essentially a high speed rotary 
engine, an ideal for electric machinery, with simple bear- 
ings, constant angular velocity, high light load efficiency 
and light weight. It is particularly adapted to the large 
units now in use so extensively. The turbine seems 
destined to play a large part in the future development 
of the electric power and lighting station. 

While it does not promise great gain in steam economy 
under full load as compared with the reciprocating types. 
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the average result where load changes are taking place 
will doubtless be that a much better economy is ob- 
tained. The gains in original outlay in space taken up 
and in maintenance costs seem to be so considerable as 
to be decisive as to its adoption. 


Internal Combustion Engines. 


Looking still further ahead, can we be assured that 
it is the ultimate step? Laying aside, as improbable, the 
direct conversion of the energy of fuel into electric en- 
ergy, inasmuch as we see no promising signs of its pos- 
sibility, and considering the fact that the cost of fuel 
will probably advance steadily as our near the surface 
coal supplies are worked out, it would seem that we 
must perforce at last turn to those forms of prime movers 
which have inherent possibilities of developing much 
higher efficiencies in the use of fuel than are existent 
in the steam engine. Even at the present day in certain 
relatively very small units, the internal combustion en- 
gine, such as the gas or oil engine, has shown efficiencies 
nearly double that of the best steam engine plant, and 
the partial load efficiency is also satisfactory. There 
can also be no question that the internal combustion 
engine is susceptible of improvement such that in large 
units the present attained efficiency will be far sur- 
passed. It seems even probable that an efficiency of heat 
conversion up to between 40 and 50 per cent. will some day 
be practicable—a result about three times better than 
is attained with steam. The engines which would be 
used would naturally be of large reciprocating type and 
comparatively slow speed, unless some form of gas 
turbine be developed—a matter upon which serious 
doubts may be expressed. 


The Gas Turbine. 


What is meant by a gas turbine is a turbine driven 
by ges expanding from a chamber in which the gas is 
burned at high pressure and temperature with the 
requisite amount of air. Such a machine demands the 
pumping of the air and gas prior to their combustion. 
The waste gases are, of course, incapable of condensation 
in a condenser. 

The problems involved in a gas turbine are, then, al 
together different from those of a steam turbine engine, 
and they are necessarily more difficult of solution. In 
favor of the ordinary gas engine is the fact that all 
grades of fuel gas may be used with almost equal fa- 
cility, and even the poor gas, of very low calorific value, 
such as is sometimes a waste product of blast furnaces 
in iron smelting, may be used. Coal dust, culm and waste 
of mines of low fuel value may be made to yield gas suit- 
able for feeding gas engines. Liquid fuel, as oil of vari 
ous grades, is also available, and engines have been run, 
experimentally at least, by feeding them simply with 
coal dust itself. The richest fuel, down to the lowest and 
poorest grade, may, therefore, be employed directly or 
indirectly in gas engine work, and a good efficiency, much 
exceeding that obtainable with any form of steam engine, 
is even now obtainable, although the units are not very 
large. Much remains to be done, however, to render the 
larger types of gas engines equally available with steam 
engines, and the day of their rapid introduction is prob- 
ably still far enough away to cause little need for hesi- 
tancy in the adoption of turbine plants for electric sta- 
tions. 

Where soft coal is first converted into gas by a gas 
producer, useful by-products may be obtained which 
have sufficient value to warrant their being collected and 
sold. Moreover, the gas may be continuously produced 
and stored until needed. These conditions are, of course, 
well known. An advantage obtained from the gas en- 
gine, and one which has frequently been pointed out, is 
the short time required to get it into work and the equal- 
i. quick shutting down of running expense when it is 
stopped. Provided only the store of fuel is ready to be 
drawn upon, there is no expense for fuel except during 
running, neglecting, of course, interest on plant. A 
quickly stopped and started gas engine plant can take 
care of load peaks most effectively and most efficiently. 
But if the gas engine should ever become a general 
source of power, what becomes of our driving? Will it 
be brought again to belting or some form of gearing up 
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for increase of speed, or will the heavy direct driven 
dynamo again be found coupled to gas engines instead 
of reciprocating steam engines? 

It is not probable that large gas engines will be run 
much faster than steam engines of equal power, so that 
the queries just propounded will need to be answered by 
future engineering, provided we are right in assuming 
that the future economical conversion of the energy of 
fuel into power must come through improvement and 
increase of size of gas engines. 

In the considerations above advanced the use of water 
power is purposely neglected. The amount of water 
power which can be rendered available with economy 
is limited, and it is fairly local in spite of long distance 
transmission, while the need of electric generating sta- 
tions will be more extended and universal as time goes 
on. The heavily trafficked trunk line railroads will need 
them, and the replacement of small powers by electri: 
motors is a future business which has only just begun 
according to all present indications. 


> | _ 


Eye Bar Bridge Cables Opposed. 


Bridge Commissioner Lindenthal’s revised plans for 
the Manhattan Bridge, New York, calling for the use of 
eye bars instead of wire cables in the superstructure, 
were vigorously attacked on June 19 at the public hear- 
ing of the Finance Committee of the Board of Aldermen 
The hearing was on the application of the Commissioner. 
approved by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
for authority to issue corporate stock to the amount of 
$6,533,000 for the construction of this bridge. Alderman 
Doull asked if the American Bridge Company have not a 
monopoly by control of patents for the eye bar chains to 
be used for suspension work on the bridge. Mr. Linden- 
thal declared there are no patents on these eye bar 
chains, and that they were substituted for wire cables 
because they are just as good, save time and are cheaper 

O. F. Nichols, engineer in charge of the Williams- 
burg Bridge, objected to eye bars, saying they would not 
be as strong or as durable as wire cables. He declared 
also that an eye bar cable would cost more than the wire 
cable and take longer to construct. 

Richard S. Buck and Foster Crowell also spoke against 
the use of an eye bar cable. The committee decided in 
favor of eye bars. 

Mayor Low on June 23 backed up Mr. Lindenthal by 
sending to the Board of Aldermen a copy of the report 
of the expert engineers, George S. Morison, C. C. Sehnei- 
der, Henry W. Hodge, Mansfield Merriman and Theo 
dore Cooper, appointed by him to pass upon the engineer 
ing features of the bridge. In his letter, the Mayor says 
“The professional standing of these gentlemen is such 
as to make their determination of the questions raised 
absolutely conclusive. You will perceive that upon all 
points except the quality of the steel proposed for the 
eye bar cables the report sustains the plans, without re- 
serve, in every particular. As to the quality of steel 
proposed to be used, the commission of experts wished to 
make further investigations, and promised a supplemen 
tary report at an early day.” 


ee 


The Leiter Coke Development.—The first important 
coke industry in Illinois is being developed by Josep! 
Leiter at a town which is now building in Souther: 
Illinois, called Zeigler. The property acquired consists 
of a tract of land of 8000 acres, which was purchased 
by Mr. Leiter some time ago, and is underlaid with 
large deposit of bituminous coal. Two shafts are being 
sunk, and construction has commenced on two addi- 
tional shafts. The coal will be manufactured into coke 
on the property. The plans for the plant were prepared 
by Robert W. Hunt & Co., engineers, Chicago. The prop 
erty is covered with timber, which is being rapidly cut 
down and manufactured into lumber for the construc 
tion of dwellings at Zeigler. Coke made by the Leiter 
process was tested a year or more ago by the blast fur 
nace department of the Lllinois Steel Company, at Ch 
cago, with fairly satisfactory results. The project 
volves the expenditure of $1,000,000 
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tice in this respect is to maintain a chimney gas tem- 
perature of from 50 to 75 degrees in excess of the tem- 


The Moore Vertical Water Tube Boiler. 


rhe usual practice of applying burning gases to the perature of the steam that is being used. It is evident 
chilling surfaces of steam boilers before those gases that where the chimney gases pass by the steam level 
have had an opportunity to complete the process of com- of a boiler this chimney temperature is essential, as 
bustion is acknowledged to be the cause of a very con- anything of a lower temperature would tend to con- 
siderable loss in two important particulars: 1, The burn- dense the steam in the boiler. 


ing flame is CeeEEENS. with a resulting deposit of Suppose, however, that a vertical water tube boiler 
soot and smoke, and, 2, a certain amount of combustible is under consideration, and that this boiler is something 
gas passes off into the chimney, unconsumed In or- iike 30 feet in hight. That it is taking feed water near 
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i THE MOORE 250 HORSE-POWER VERTICAL BOILER FOR BLAST FURNACE WORK : 
der, then, to utilize the maximum amount of heat from the bottom at a temperature of about 150 degrees, and 
: a given amount of fuel it is of the first importance that that it is delivering superheated steam at 175 pounds to 3 
A, the furnace should be designed to complete the combus- a steam turbine, as is not unusual in traction work. The : 
Ne tion of the burning gases before they are permitted to difference in temperature between the steam drum of j 
mf . . . . en : : 5 
come into contact with any chilling surfaces. This not such a boiler and the feed water level would be some- ; 


only calls for high temperature, but it also calls for a 
certain element of time. It is the province of the fur- 
nace to burn the fuel, and of the boiler to absorb the re- 
sulting heat, but neither process should overlap or inter- 
fere with the other. It is also important that all of the 
heat from the furnace should find its way inte the water 
in the boiler, or, in other words, the temperature of the 
chimney gases should be reduced to the lowest possible 
point before being wasted into the air. The usual prac- 


thing near 300 degrees, and it is evident that the chim- 
ney gas temperature would have to carry with it a tem- 
perature of some 300 degrees, more or less, of heat, ac- 
cording as it left the boiler from the steam drum level 
or from the feed water level. In other words, assum- 
ing a condition of complete combustion on the part of 
the furnace, there is an opportunity for the boiler to 
absorb considerable more heat from the chimney gases 
if the tisual practice of passing these gases off by the 
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steam drum Can be reversed and these gases can be ap- 
plied to the steam drum level and afterward drawn off 
at the feed water level. 

It was these considerations which led to the design 
of the boiler and boiler furnace recently patented by 
Enos L. Moore of Chicago, and illustrated herewith 
Another consideration which figured in the design was 
the avoidance of rectangular masonry in combination 
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THE MOORE 100 HORSE-POWER 


with a circular form of boiler. Rectangular walls, aside 
from their unmechanical adaptability to circular forms, 
are subject to air cracks, and these are well recognized 
sources of loss. 

The general scheme of the Moore boiler is very simi- 
lar to that of a two-pass hot blast stove with a central 
combustion chamber; and the action of the gas is iden- 
tical in this: that the descent of the cooler gas, which 
has given up its heat to the boiler, is assisted by gravity, 
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while the hotter gas is opposed in its descent until such 
time as it finds a cooling surface to rob it of its heat. The 
distribution of the heat therefore is ideal, and there is 
no occasion for baffle plates or interfering walls of any 
kind. 

As the heated products of combustion leave the cen- 
tral combustion chamber they come in contact with the 


boiler at its zone of highest temperature, and as they 
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give up their heat they descend to levels of lower and 
lower temperature until they reach the feed water 
level, when they are drawn off through equally disposed 
chimney exits. The enlarged section about the boiler 
tubes tends also to arrest the velocity of the escaping 
gases, thus giving more time for the boiler to perform 
its function’ of absorption. 

Two arrangements are shown, one with patented gas 


burners for blast furnace service, when underground 
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flues and large chimneys are the rule; and another with 
induced draft for general manufacturing and traction 
enterprises. It is a matter of some surprise to those who 
hvae looked into the subject of mechanical draft that 
this apparatus of proved efficiency is not more generally 
employed. 

It is estimated that as compared with chimney draft 
there is a saving in heat of anywhere from 40 to 400 per 
cent. by the use of induced draft, and to govern the 
pressure in the boiler, or regulate it, as one would the 
speed of an engine, it is only necessary to introduce into 
the steam connections to the fan engine a valve, which 
regulates the boiler pressure to with 1 pound of the 
pressure required. If the boiler is called upon for more 
than the usual amount of steam the speed of the ex- 
haust fan is automatically increased, and vice versu 
This, in itself, is a feature of the greatest importance; 
and when the load of an engine is constant it follows 
that the constant regulation of the boiler is an essential 
to economy. 

Regarding the mechanical details of the Moore boiler, 
it will be observed that the boiler furnace is immediately 
under the boiler, so that not only the direct, but the 
radiated heat from the furnace, will find its way to the 
boiler. Fire doors before and behind are a distinct ad- 
vance over the usual long grates accessible only from 
the front, giving the attendant every advantage in the 
control of his fire. The mud drum is protected from the 
fire by the spherical dome of the furnace, and the incas- 
ing sheet iron jacket binds the masonry from top to 
bottom, guaranteeing against air cracks and enabling a 
very considerable reduction in the thickness of the fur- 
nace walls above the mud drum level. The tubes are 
arranged upon what might be called semi-radial, con- 
centric lines, with a view to accessibility for cleaning. 
Small cleaning doors are also provided for this purpose. 
A canopy is shown over the blast furnace arrangement, 
and where more than a single unit is employed, as is 
usually the case, this canopy will take the form of a 
continuous roof, thus protecting the boilers at somewhat 
less cost than would be incident to the erection of a 
boiler house. These boilers are suitable for units rang- 
ing from 100 to 300 horse-power, and by lengthening the 
tubes in the 100 unit shown the same diameters will 
enable the builders to increase the capacity of that unit 
to 175 horse-power. Mechanical stokers are applicable 
and to be recommended where conditions favor the first 
cost. Attention is also called to the feed water indica- 
tor, which enables the attendant to see where his water 
level is from the firing level. 

Each boiler consists of two annular drums, with a 
series of straight vertical tubes connecting the lower or 
mud drum to the upper or steam drum. These tubes 
are of graduated diameters, arranged on concentric 
lines, and so spaced that the spaces between the tubes 
and the top head of the mud drum are accessible 
for cleaning. The mud drum has heavy cast lugs riv- 
eted to it, which rest upon an I-beam frame carried 
by iron columns, so that the weight of the boiler and 
its contents is independent of the masonry. The fur- 
nace is circular in form, with a heavy fire brick spherical 
dome, or roof, and being located immediately beneath 
the boiler, this furnace roof protects the mud drum from 
the direct heat of the fire. The products of combustion 
pass through a circular opening in the center of the fur- 
nace roof, and from there they rise to a point very near 
to the steam drum level, through a fire brick tunnel, 
located inside of the inner circle of tubes. From the top 
of the central fire brick tunnel the gases expand througbh- 
out the higher level of the boiler tubes, and are carried 
down around the same to the mud drum level, where a 
series of four equally spaced openings are provided to 
the breeching. 


In the case of the blast furnace boiler, the chimney 
gases are conducted from the breeching through two 
vertical downtakes to the underground chimney flue; 
and in a boiler for general use an induced draft is pro- 
vided to carry the chimney gases from the breechi»g to 
the roof level. The whole of the masonry is inclosed in 
a sheet iron jacket, and ¢o this is fixed a cleaning plat- 
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form, a Jadder to the steam drum level, and, where cir 
cumstances justify it, a roof or canopy. In all cases, 
there are front and rear fire doors, and in a blast fur- 
nace boiler there is a special burner, which is provided 
in pairs and located to give a spiral motion to the gas 
in the furnace. 


Plant for Building the Curtis Turbine. 


Through the courtesy of the General Electric Com- 
pany representatives of the technical press of New York 
visited the works at Schenectady for the purpose of ex- 
amining the equipment provided for manufacturing the 
Curtis steam turbine. The party left the Grand Central 
Depot last Thursday morning on a special car attached 
to the Fast Mail and arrived at the works at noon. A 
bountiful luncheon had been prepared in the company’s 
kitchen, where all the cooking is done by electricity. 

Our readers are familiar with the general design of 
the Curtis turbine, so that it is not necessary to repeat 
the description now. In economy it is equal. and if 
anything a little superior, to the best types of Corliss 
engines. It possesses the advantages of less space 0c- 
cupied and smaller first cost, and operates at the greater 
speeds called for in the generator service. As yet it is 
too early to.state even the probable life of one of these 
machines. In the engine room of the works is a 500-kw. 
turbine, which has been in operation every day since 
April of last year. A few days since an examination 
was made and the only sign of wear was of the sta- 
tionary ‘blade, but this was so extremely slight as to 
have no effect upon the efficiency. Another advantage is 
found in the reduced consumption of water. Practically 
all the water is returned to the boiler and used over, 
fresh water being only furnished to replace leakage, 
which is exceedingly small. Impure water can be used 
and oil separators are unnecessary, aS no. oil is intro- 
duced into the engine. The effect of this upon the boil- 
ers will be appreciated. 

At the Schenectady works one building, 90 x S800 feet, 
is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of turbines. 
This by no means represents the total equipment em- 
ployed upon this work, as many operations are performed 
in other departments. To show that all this space is 
needed, we have only to state the fact that the company 
now have orders for turbines aggregating 185,000 kw., or 
about 225,000 horse-power. This would tax the present 
capacity to the utmost to finish before 1905, therefore a 
contract has been closed for a building to be completed 
by April next, which will more than double the output. 

As might be expected in work of this character, new 
tools and appliances of special desgn were required in 
order to insure economical production. One of the most 
interesting of these was designed by John Riddell, me- 
chanical superintendent of the company. The moving 
buckets of the Curtis turbine are at the periphery of the 
revolving disk, the axis of each bucket lying in a radial 
line. The inside or working face of the bucket, against 
which the steam impinges, is the segment of a curve 
having three radii. Steam from the nozzles enters at the 
side and passes through the first set of moving buckets, 
which are rotated by the steam striking the concave face 
of the buckets. The steam then flows through stationary 
blades to the second set of buckets, and so on. Approxi- 
mately the steam follows a series of reverse curves. In 
the smaller sizes of turbines the buckets are formed in- 
tergral with the disk and are cut from the solid: in the 
larger sizes the buckets are made of gun metal, cast in 
segments, which are secured to the disk. In the latest 
machine for doing this work the blank disk is held in a 
vertical plane passing through the center of the machine. 
The cutting tool has a swinging motion across the face 
of the disk. A cam actuating a pawl engaging a toothed 
wheel advances the tool, the depth of cut being regulated 
by the adjustment of this cam. The cutter, having only 
a single cutting edge, travels across the face of the disk, 
following accurately the three curves above mentioned, 
and then returns for a new cut. In another form of ma- 
chine the cutter makes a complete revolution. being witb- 
drawn during the idle part of the stroke in order to 
clear the wheel. 
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The British Tariff Agitation. 


Lonbon, June 13, 1903.—I am inclined to think that 
we are at the beginning and not at the end of the tariff 
agitation, and that much water will flow under the 
bridges before a preferential tariff becomes an accom- 
plished fact, or is for ever relegated to the limbo of splen- 
did failures. 


The Real Object of the Movement. 


It may safely be affirmed that, with the exception of 
a small protectionist rump, there is absolutely no move- 
ment in this country seeking to renounce free trade prin- 
ciples as a main object. The point always to be borne in 
mind is that the proposed departure from free trade prin- 
ciples is quite subsidiary to the main object—namely, the 
political welding together of the various parts of the 
British Empire. The contention of imperial federation- 
ists is that it is well worth some economic loss to secure 
a great political object. 

It is contended: 1. That the burden of defending the 
empire is becoming too heavy for the taxpayers of Great 
Britain alone. It is argued that the colonial taxpayer 
should be associated with the British taxpayer in the 
charges made for the common defense of the empire. 
2. It is thought that more effective precautions must be 
taken to secure an adequate supply of food in time of 
war. In 1901 our total imports of wheat and flour were 
equivalent to 101,000,000 hundredweight of wheat, while 
we grew 28,500,000 hundredweight in Great Britain. Of 
the quantity imported, we bought from the United States 
66,800,000 hundredweight, only 19,500,000 hundredweight 
coming from British possessions. 3. The actual military 
protection of the British Empire is also urged as a reason 
for imperial federation on a Zollverein basis. The de- 
cline of the agricultural industry in Great Britain has an 
adverse influence upon the fighting material for the army. 
It is urged that a protective tariff which bears lightly 
upon our colonies would thus have great political ad- 
vantages, in addition to developing agricultural pursuits 
in this country, and so improving both the physique and 
morale of the working classes 

The advocates of preferential tariffs, proceeding large- 
ly upon the facts sketched above (I omit for the moment 
the purely industrial aspect), are confirmed in their con- 
viction that so far from Great Britain spending less upon 
military armaments it must spend more. They argue 
that increasing competition between the nations of the 
world finds expression in two directions—commerce and 
war. They argue that the struggle between the nations 
takes for long periods the nature of commercial, political 
or industrial competition, but that ultimately the state 
of tension passes the limits that war breaks out and that 
the strongest wins. 


The Salient Facts of the Problem. 


The foregoing indicates the considerations which have 
led to the movement for preferential tariffs, apart from 
the industrial and commercial issues involved. The col- 
onies are gradually emerging into complete economic in- 
dependence, and so far from them coming more closely to 
the mother country in commerce and sentiment, they are, 
commercially at least, receding from Great Britain. The 
attitude of the colonies toward the mother country would 
seem to be that they are not prepared to make any direct 
subvention without an imperial council, at which the 
colonies would be represented, but that they have no ob- 
jection to some such system of taxation as is involved 
in preferential tariffs. There is, however, one very im- 
portant exception—namely, Australia. It is doubtful at 
the present moment whether the Australian common- 
wealth would, in any circumstances, consent to any fiscal 
preference. Inasmuch as our trade with Australia ex- 
ceeds £50,000,000 a year, imports and exports together, it 
is obvious that unless Australia stands in with Mr. Cham- 
berlain the scheme must fall to the ground, whatever the 
other colonies may say or do. 

An important factor in the problem, however, ts that 
of population. We hear so much of the British colonies 
nowadays that one hardly realizes what a small popula- 
tion they represent. Thus the population of Canada is 
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5,170,000; Australia, 3,577,000; British South Africa, 
1,000,000 ; New Zealand, 767,000; Cape Colony, 587,000; 
British South Africa (British only), 4000; Cape Colony 
(British only), 267,000; Transvaal, 258,000; Orange 
River Colony, 78,000; Natal, 69,000; Rhodesia, 15,000; 
that is to say, there are 41,500,000 people in Great Brit- 
ain, and her colonial population all told (excluding 
blacks) is only 11,000,000. 

A second point is that two-thirds of British imported 
raw materials which are vital to British manufacturers 
are derived from foreign nations. 

A third fact is that more than 75 per cent. of the im- 
ported foodstuffs comes from foreign countries. 

A fourth fact is that our present commercial relations 
with foreign nations carry the “ most favored nation” 
treatment with them, which is in its way a sort of sys- 
tem of preferential tariffs. If we establish preferential 
trading with our colonies, thereby creating maximum and 
uinimum tariffs, the former for foreign nations and the 
latter for British possessions, we deprive ourselves of 
“most favored nation” treatment for two-thirds of our 
export trade. 

The Lions in the Path, 


If the difliculties sketched out above could be over- 
come; if the political obstacle of taxing foodstuffs could 
be obviated ; there still remain stupendous difficulties and 
objections to any methods which may be adopted to secure 
preferential treatment. Great Britain’s purchases from 
her colonies are either of raw material or food. Our col- 
onies as a general proposition do not sell to us manufac- 
tured goods. Thus it follows that if we adopt a pro 
tective tariff it means taxation on food and upon raw ma- 
terials. But to put taxation on food would work in- 
equitably among the colonies, for while Canada would 
gain 42 per cent. of the advantage from a tariff on wheat 
Cape Colony would benefit nothing. Taxes on grain and 
meat would increase the cost of living, while wages, as 
experience shows, follow such rise slowly and imperfect- 
ly. To tax raw materials, such as wool, means to increase 
the cost of British finished products, and so handicap us 
in the world’s market. 

The Colonial Secretary, foreseeing the force of these 
arguments upon those whom he desires to win to his 
side, gilds the pill by a proposal to apply the money re- 
sulting from taxes on food toward old age pensions. But 
this proposal leads to a dilemma: either the money would 
be obtained by the continued importation of foreign pro- 
duce, in which case the British colonies gain nothing, or 
colonial produce would expel foreign food, in which case 
the money for old age pensions would not be forthcoming. 

Irom conversations I have had with business men, 
and from the usual channels of information, it is evident 
that, as a commercial proposition no responsible business 
man in Great Britain would accept preferential tariffs 
for a single moment. Looming behind the commercial 
side of the question, however, is the political side. It is 
undeniable that, during the last few years, there has been 
an outbreak of exuberant imperialism. It is therefore 
just possible, although I do not think probable, that the 
enthusiasm for a federated empire may outweigh the 
commercial defects of the scheme. Ss. G. H. 


a 


New Canal and Ore Docks at Buffalo.—Contracts 
were last week awarded to the Buffalo Dredging Com- 
pany for the construction of a canal, slip and system of 
docks to be built at Buffalo, N. Y., by the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Iron Company, the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany jointly. The canal will be 3900 feet long, 200 feet 
wide and 28 feet deep, and will extend east from the 
harbor line into the Buffalo & Susquehanna and Penn- 
sylvania properties, which adjoin. The slip will be 800 
feet long, 150 feet wide and the same depth as the canal, 
and will extend into the property of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, who will join in its construction. Coal 
and ore docks will be built along both sides of the canal. 
The object is to give all of the companies interested 
ample dockage and permit of the unloading of ore direct 
to the blast furnaces. It is expected the work will be 
completed in 15 months, and will cost about $1,000,000. 
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Safety Appliances on Railroads. 


Important Test Case in the United States 
Supreme Court. 


WasuHIncton, D. C., June 28, 1903.—The United 
States Supreme Court, prior to the adjournment for the 
summer recess, which has just been taken, granted the 
application of the Attorney-General for a writ of cer- 
tiorari and a motion to intervene on the part of the 
United States in the case of W. O. Johnson vs. the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, the effect of which will 
be to bring before fhe court of last resort an interesting 
controversy in which is involved the practical validity 
of the law requiring the use of automatic couplers on 
rolling stock and the question as to whether Congress 
intended to create a monopoly by causing all cars en- 
gaged in commerce between the States to be equipped 
with the same pattern of coupler. An important ques- 
tion as to whether cars not actually moving in a train 
running from State to State are ‘‘ engaged in interstate 
commerce ” within the meaning of the safety appliance 
act is also an issue. The fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has taken a lively interest in this 
case, having induced the Attorney-General to intervene 
therein, lends a special significance to the controversy, for 
the reason that the enforcement of the safety appliance 
act against all railroads of the country is in the hands 
of the Commission. 

The Facts in the Case. 


The case in point arose through an injury suffered 
by the plaintiff, Johnson, who was head brakeman on a 
freight train on the Southern Pacific Railroad. A dining 
car which had been hauled from San Francisco, Cal., to 
Promontory, Utah, was there cut off and placed on a 
siding, to be picked up by the next West bound train 
and hauled back to San Francisco. The conductor of a 
freight train which arrived at Promontory was directed 
to put the dining car on a turntable, turn it and place it 
back on the siding. The plaintiff Johnson was directed 
to couple the freight engine to the dining car and under- 
took to do so, but the engine being equipped with a Jan- 
ney coupler and the dining car with a Miller hook, he 
found it necessary to use a link and pin. This required 
him to go between the engine and the car, and in mak- 
ing the coupling, after two failures, his hand was caught 
and crushed so that it became necessary to amputate 
his arm above the wrist. For this injury he began a suit 
for damages against the railroad company under the 
Safety Appliance act. 

In deciding this case, the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Eighth Circuit ruled against the plaintiff on grounds 
which, the Interstate Commerce Commission holds, ren- 
der the Safety Appliance act null and void. The court 
held in the first place that inasmuch as the Safety Ap- 
pliance act changes the common law with regard to the 
relations of master and servant, and is, in fact, a penal 
statute, it must be strictly construed in favor of the rail- 
roads. Before its enactment brakemen coupling cars 
used in interstate commerce without automatic couplers 
assumed the risk and danger of that employment, and 
carriers were not liable for injuries received. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as the statute requires common carriers to 
“ equip their cars with automatic couplers and their 
locomotives with driving wheel brakes,” it cannot be 
held that the railroads are obliged to equip locomotives 
also with automatic couplers. But, even assuming that 
the law required the use of automatic couplers on all 
engines, the court held that the statute was complied 
with in this case, although the Janney coupler on the 
engine would not engage automatically with the Miller 
hook on the car. With regard to the question as to 
whether Congress intended to require all railroads to be 
equipped with couplers of the same type, the court said: 

For the reasons which have been stated, this statute may 
not be lawfully extended by judicial construction beyond the 
fair meaning of its language. There is nothing in it which requires 
a common carrier engaged in interstate commerce to have every 
car on Its railroad equipped with the same kind of coupling, or 
which requires it to have every car equipped with a coupler which 
will couple automatically with every otber coupler with which 
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it may be brought into contact in the usual course of business 
upon a great transcontinental system of railroads. If the law- 
makers had intended to require such an equipment it would 
have been easy for them to have said so, and the fact that they 
made no such requirement raises the legal presumption that 
they intended to make none. 

The Interstate Commerce Question. 

Concerning the interstate commerce question in- 
volyed—namely, as to whether the Safety Appliance act 
covers the turning or shifting of empty cars—the court 
said: . 

The fact that such cars have been or will be so used does 
not constitute their use in moving interstate traffic, because the 
prohibition is not of the hauling of cars that have been or will 
be used in such traffic, but only o¢ those used in moving that 
traffic. Cars loaded with articles of interstate commerce, and 
started toward their ultimate destination, whether in trains, in 
yards or on side tracks, may well be held to come within the 
terms of this statute and the intent of Congress. But vacant 
curs which are not and may never be so used cannot beheld 
to come within the fair import of the terms of this law, either 
because their owner intends to use them for that purpose at 
scme future time or because they have been or will be so used. 
Ixmpty cars in repair shops, in yards, on side tracks, those in use 
to transport traffic within a State and for that purpose alone, 
are not in use to move articles of interstate commerce, and do 
not fall under the ban of this law. Neither the empty dining 
car standing upon the side track nor the freight engine which 
was used to turn it at the little station in Utah was then used 
in moving interstate traffic, within the meaning of this statute, 
and this case does not fall within the provisions of this law. 

Judge Thayer dissented from the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the court, on the ground that the word “car” 
is used in the statute as a generic term, and applies to 
engines and tenders, as well as to ordinary cars. He 
concurred in the judgment of the court, however, for the 
reason that the freight engine in this case was equipped 
with a coupler which Congress did not require to be of 
the same pattern as that in use on all rolling stock. 

The Supreme Court will be asked by the Attorney- 
General to hold, first, that the dining car in question was 
engaged in interstate commerce; and, second, that the 
engine should have been equipped with a device that 
would have enabled it to be automatically coupled to 
the dining car. A decision favorable to the plaintiff and 
to the United States will result in sweeping changes in 
the various types of safety appliances now in use and 
in the general adoption of uniform couplers. In any 
event, material changes in the equipment will be brought 
about during the coming year, as the result of the 
amendment of the Safety Appliance law by the act of 
March 2, 1903, which requires that couplers shall engage 
automatically by impact, whether or not they are of the 
‘same kind. make or type.” Not the least interesting 
question involved in this case is the extent to which the 
Attorney-General will be permitted to intervene on be- 
half of the planitiff against railroads in the enforcement 
ot the law. WwW. i © 
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The Railways of the World. 

The railroad is one of the greatest forces of modern 
civilization. It opens new territory to colonization, fa- 
cilitates the growth of industries, and is one of the car- 
dinal points of internal commerce. Indeed, statistics 
would seem'to indicate that the marvelous growth of the 
United States and Canada has been largely due to the 
building of railroads. It may be a matter of regret that 
so much time is necessarily consumed in the gathering 
of statistics relating to railroad interests, but this is a 
drawback common to all statistical records. The very 
latest official data available, concerning the railroads of 
the Unitéd States, is the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the year ending June 30, 1902, and 
statistics covering the railroads of the entire world are 
only available up to the close of the calendar year 1901. 
The fact, however, that 1901 was the first year of the 
twentieth century makes it an excellent one, from an his- 
torical standpoint, for comparison of data for the pre- 
vious decades. 

According to the summary of railroad statistics made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission on July 1 of 
last year, the single track mileage in the United States 
had considerably passed the 200,000-mile limit, the actual 
figures being 202,471 miles. From commercial data, how- 
ever, we believe that during the last half of 1902 a con- 
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Servative estimate of the railroads built was 2800 miles. 
the total for the year being about 5700 miles, and about 
the latter part of March it was estimated that 8500 miles 
of railroad were under contract, 6000 miles of which was 
for new track. It seems, then, that the total single track 
mileage now operative in the United States is in the 
neighborhood of 208,000 miles. The official figures of the 
entire trackage, including sidings and double track, on 
July 1 a year ago was a little less than 275,000 miles. 
The track built during the last year, however, would 
probably bring the total close to 285.000 miles. During 
the fiscal year ending the last of June. 19 10, the increase 
in mileage of the United States was 5234 miles. The av- 
erage increase for the last three years, therefore, has 
been considerably over 5000 miles annually, but the great 
feats in railroad building in this country were made dur- 
ing the years 1879 and 1887. 

According to the world’s statistics prepared by the 
Archiv fiir Eisenbahmeesen the aggregate length of rail- 
roads in the first year of the twentieth century exceeded, 
for the first time in history, the 500,000-mile mark, the 
grand total being placed at 507.515 miles. According to 
the data obtained from this source there has been a 
steady and a material increase in railroad building since 
1896, the increase in the year 1901 being placed at 17,000 
miles. 

From a world standpoint the most prominent feature 
in railroad building in recent years has been the amount 
of such construction in Asia and Africa. Mileage thus 
far opened on these two continents, however, is trifling 
compared to the area and population, but it has only 
marked the beginning of a new era of material pros- 
perity, a revival or a rejuvenation of the latent forces of 
these old continents; and, especially in Asia, the pros- 
pect is for an accelerated railroad building. Asia and 
European Russia are the two great fields promising early 
returns from improved transportation facilities. In fact 
the railroad mileage in Asia has increased 50 per cent. in 
six years, at the close of 1901 there being nearly 42,000 
miles of railroad operated against 28,000 miles in 1895, 
and the building in 1901 was a little more than in 
Europe. 

An interesting, if not an important, feature is the fact 
that North America has more railroad than Europe and 
Asia together, and the two Americas more than all the 
rest of the world combined. For the four years prior to 
1889 Europe is credited with building more railroads 
than the Americas, which had not been the case before 
for many, many years. Since 1889, however, the Amer- 
icas, especially North America, have been gaining steadily 
as compared with Europe. 

In the so-called new continents—North and South 
America and Australia—it is estimated that at the be- 
ginning of 1902 there were 290,806 miles of track, while 
in the old world, embracing Europe, Asia and Africa, the 
total mileage was 236,709 miles. North America alone 
was credited with 226,503 miles, but as we have seen 
from recent statistics the total trackage in the United 
States alone exceeds this limit considerably. Europe is 
said to be operating 180,708 miles. Africa and Aus- 
tralia are nearly equally provided, the trackage being 
placed at 14,187 for Africa and 15,649 miles for Aus- 
tralia. Asia is operating 41,413 miles and South America 
26,654 miles. 

While Russia has been conspicuously before the 
world and is associated in our minds with railroad de- 
velopment probably more than any other old world coun- 
try, the great increase in Asia, it should be remarked, has 
been due to the activity in British India more than to the 
building of railroads in Russia, as at the end of 1901 
British India was being served by 25,373 miles, while 
Russia in Asia, including the Chinese Eastern, was oper- 
ating but 7323 miles. India, however, has a population 
40 times that of Asiatic Russia; hence the necessity for 
greater railway facilities. But it is noted that even 
during the last four years there has been greater rail- 
way building in India than in Asiatic Russia. However, 
from 1897 to 1901 inclusive Russia constructed 70 per 
cent. more railroads in Europe than in Asia and has 
great need for continuing activity in the former field. 

The German Empire and Russia lead all other Eu- 
ropean countries in the amount of railways constructed, 
Germany having a little more and Russia a little less 
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than $2,000 miles operative, but Russia has probably al 
ready taken the lead, having 3658 inhabitants for erery 
mile of railroad, while Germany has 1712 inhabitants 
per railroad mile. 

Great Britain in Europe, because of its insular situa- 
tion and_ restricted territory, naturally makes a 
modest showing, being credited with but 22,100 miles of 
road; but it possesses two-thirds of the railroads in 
Africa and nearly all the mileage in India, and with 
Canada and Australia possesses nearly 92,000 miles, being 
twice as large as any nation other than the United States. 
In fact, in the United States there are about 390 people 
for every mile of railroad, while in Europe there are 
2205 inhabitants for every mile; in Great Britain and 
Ireland, 1884; in France, 1425; in the German Empire, 
1712; in Austria-Hungary, 2012; in Belgium, 1666, and in 
Italy, 3285 people to every mile of railroad. It is impor- 
tant to note, too, that this does not take into considera- 
tion the street railways, the electric and other lines 
which have multiplied so rapidly in this country and 
other lands in recent years. From this revelation we 
find how the American has won his title of “ ubiquitous,” 
having been educated to the rail from early childhood. 
However, our German authority claims that Canada 
possesses 294 and Australia 316 inhabitants to every mile 
of railroad. 

According to this same German authority the capital 
invested in railroads in Europe amounts to $20,246,000,000. 
The capital statistics for other parts of the world, how- 
ever, are less complete, but for about four-fifths of the 
mileage the total capital is estimated to be $15,490,000,000, 
the average per mile being about 45 per cent. to the aver- 
age in Europe. These latter statistics, however, seem 
entitled to less credence than do the mileage compilations. 
According to the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
aggregate capital invested in railroads in the United 
States amounts to $12,134,182,964, of which $6,109,981,- 
669 consists of funded debt. Of this capital stock about 
14.6 per cent. of the whole pays no dividends. It is 
shown, however, that this unproductive capital is large- 
ly in common shares, which during former times of con- 
struction and reorganization were issued as a bonus to 
buyers of bonds and intended to cover latent earning ca- 
pacity. 

No statistics are available upon which to determine 
the productiveness of European railroads, but in this 
country it is evident that nearly half of the railroads are 
not earning sufficient to pay dividends on inflated stock. 
It is well known, however, that the majority of the well 
organized and best managed roads are paying handsome 
profits. 

The railroads of the United States give employment to 
more than 1,000,000 persons, who, with their families, 
constitute about 8 per cent. of the entire population of the 
country. The amount paid in salaries and wages for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, aggregated $676,028,- 
592. being 6014 per cent. of the entire operating expenses. 
Seen in this light the labor cost of railroads is a most 
important factor, and one gets a glimpse of what recent 
advances to employees mean to the railroads and the ef- 
fect upon the dividend paying capabilities of the various 
companies. 

The total capital invested in railroads throughout the 
world may be placed at from something between $37,000,- 
000.000 and $40,000,000,000, nearly all of which has been 
invested within a period of 75 years. 

These figures are certainly interesting and give a com- 
prehensive idea of the magnitude and importance of the 
railway transportation interests. 

a 

One of the greatest disappointments of the day in the 
line of utilizing a product of the laboratory is liquid air. 
So soon as it was known to be possible to produce a very 
low temperature by compressing air to great density 
and liquifying it, it was supposed to be available for a 
great many industrial purposes, but it now appears that 
the expense of producing liquid air is far greater than 
the methods of obtaining low temperatures now in use, 
and all the schemes based upon it have had to be aban- 
doned. “If we worked our ice factories and cooling 
plants by the use of liquid air,” says Dr. von Linde in 
Cassier’s Magazine, “the cost would be from 20 to 50 
times greater than the methods now in general use.” 
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Government Liens on War Ships. 


Attorney-General Holds They Are Paramount. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1903.—The granting of 
an injunction by the Virginia courts to prevent the Navy 
Department from seizing the cruiser “ Galveston,” now 
ready for launching at the yard of the William R. Trigg 
Shipbuilding Company, Richmond, Va., and the levying 
of an attachment by the Babcock & Wilcox Company 
against the cruiser “ Chattanooga,” now building at the 
Crescent Shipbuilding Company’s yard at Elizabethport, 
N. J., have brought to a sharp issue the question as to 
the Government’s title in war vessels under construction 
and the priority of its lien over the claims of creditors 
who have furnished materials for the vessels. While the 
two cases referred to have served as texts for the delib- 
erations of the Secretary of the Navy and the Attorney- 
General, it is well understood that the chief interest of 
the departments relates to the 12 vessels, aggregating 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 in value, which are 
now in course of construction at the various plants of 
the United States Shipbuilding Company, and which it 
is feared may be delayed by reason of complications at- 
tending the projected financial reorganization. 

The original plan of the Navy Department to take the 
“ Galveston” by force, launch her and complete her at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, was modified a day or two ago 
at the suggestion of the Attorney-General, who proposed 
to file a stipulation and bond with the court which 
granted the injunction against the United States, but 
the necessity of taking this action was obviated yester- 
day when the court dissolved the injunction, thereby 
releasing the vessel, which will probably be launched in 
the course of a few days. The incident, however, has 
served to draw the attention of the officials of the De- 
partment of Justice to what is regarded as a very impor- 
tant question, and the Attorney-General has prepared an 
elaborate opinion for the guidance of the Navy Depart- 
ment in the event of any further difficulties. 

In the contracts between the Government and the con- 
stituent companies of the United States Shipbuilding 
Company it is provided that in case of delay the Govy- 
ernment may take the work out of the hands of the con- 
tractors and complete the vessels as it may see fit. While 
the officials of the company express the belief that there 
will be no delay on the Government work, the Navy De- 
partment has nevertheless regarded it as advisable to in- 
timate that delay will not be tolerated, and the outcome 
is therefore awaited with considerable interest. Until 
the Government inspectors in charge of the work of the 
various vessels report to the Department that progress 


thereon has been interrupted no action will be taken. 





Opinion of the Attorney-General. 


In ruling upon the questions presented by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy concerning the “Galveston” and 
“ Chattanooga ” and the revenue cutter “ Mohawk,” which 
is also being built by the Trigg Company, the Attorney- 
General states that the issue raised is the “ question of 
the right and power of the United States to take im- 
mediate and complete possession for all purposes of ves- 
sels of the United States in course of completion under 
contracts with shipbuilders when there has been a breach 
of the contract with the latter.” At this time three ves- 
sels are affected, he says, but the question might at any 
time involve any or all Government vessels under con- 
struction by private parties, and therefore the subject is 
“one of vital importance in respect to national and sov- 
ereign interests.” Referring to the case of the cruiser 
“ Galveston,” the Attorney-General sets out the terms of 
the contract with the Trigg Company, the failure to pro- 
ceed with the work, the action of certain claimants and 
material men in objecting to the launching of the ship by 
the Government and challenging the exclusiveness of the 
Government’s title and the priority of its lien. Continu- 
ing, the Attorney-General says: 

The question of law is whether the United States Is legally 
entitled to proceed as proposed. It is unnecessary to consider 
the authorities defining certain qualifications upén the doctrine 


of Government exemption from suit, or validating Mens under 
some circumstances against property owned or claimed by the 
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Government. Such authorities do not seem to me to be applica- 
ble to the present situation. Nor is It necessary to advert to 
the express recognition by this contract of the paramount title 
and lien of the Government by the company in the contingency 
which has happened; provisions creating conditions and 
covenants which, it would seem, devolve upon and bind the 
receiver on principle and authority, especially in view of his 
endeavors to adopt the contract and continue work thereunder. 
It may be remarked that in this way the receiver appears to 
have ratified the contract, if, indeed, his ratification were es- 
sential to the Government right to effectuate complete possession 
under the plain and specific terms of the instrument. 

After referring to the various statutes relating to the 
subject of attachments against property in which the 
United States has an interest, or against which it has 
set up a claim, he asserts that “the right of a party in 
ordinary litigation to a release of property from attach- 
ment upon giving a bond for indemnity is fundamental,” 
and he adds that this doctrine was distinctly recognized 
in the act of 1864. 

“This doctrine manifestly applies,” continues the At- 
torney-General, “ with greater force and reason in a case 
affecting the Government as parens patrie than where 
the interests of private litigants alone are involved. The 
statute enables the Government, although not a party, 
nor in general subject to be made such, to intervene 
without prejudice and to invoke that doctrine. 

Government Property May Not Be Attached. 

“It is especially significant that Section 3753, which 
is, of course, a part of the supreme law of the land and 
binding throughout the Union, expressly refuses to rec- 
ognize any right whatever to seize or attach property of 
the United States, or property held, owned or employed 
by it. . . . While, however, it is not to be doubted 
for a moment that the United States is entitled to the 
undisputed possession and control of its property, and 
of property in which it is interested to the extent of 
that interest, and that this possession and control are 
exempt from the process of every court, yet, in order to 
avoid unseemly clashing and hostile demonstration upon 
the part of the creditors or claimants, with the benefi- 
cient disposition which has always marked its policies 
toward the people, Congress, by the act of 1864, provided 
an orderly and peaceful solution of controversies that 
may arise between parties claiming adverse to the United 
States, under the terms of which the utmost rights of all 
claimants are preserved without the functions of the Gov- 
ernment being in the slightest degree disturbed. . 

“The nature and necessity of the subject, the sov- 
ereign claim and interest, the object to be gained, the 
words of the statute, all convince me beyond doubt that 
the ‘stipulation to be entered into’ is an engagement on 
behalf of the United States which shall be addressed to 
and filed with the particular court under proper reserve 
of submission to the jurisdiction, whereupon discharge 
of the property as matter of course would follow, and ad- 
verse claimants would have the opportunity of establish- 
ing, in accordance with the law, their respective claims 
against the bond of indemnity thus provided.” 


The Case of the ** Galveston. 
Referring directly to the case of the “ Galveston,” the 
Attorney-General says: 


So here I cannot doubt thet the stipulation, when presented 
and entered into as the engagement of the United States, will 
operate forthwith to discharge the property and free it from the 
State jurisdiction, that the Chancery Court of Virginia, upon 
the entry of this instrument and consideration of the law so 
invoked, will take whatever action may be necessary or de- 
sirable to conform its records to the supreme law and to pre- 
vent any clash of authority. 

One further point remains to be considered. The letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy requests to be authorized to employ, 
if necessary, the military force of the Government at his dis- 
posal for the execution of his orders in the premises. I am 
loath to believe that occasion for such exertion of the Federal 
powers will arise, being confident that any claim to interfere 
with the national rights under the judicial authority of the 
State of Virginia will be promptly. disposed of and denied by 
the Chancery Court. For this reason I shall defer answering 
that question. 


Following the Attorney-General’s reasoning, it is as- 
sumed by the officials of the Nevy Department that in 
ease delays occur in the construction of war vessels now 
building in other private shipyards, steps will at once be 
taken to seize them and complete them either at Govern- 
ment yards or at other private yards on supplemental 
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contracts. Should the liens and attachments of creditors 
be encountered in any case, the Government will offer to 
file stipulation and bond to indemnify the creditors up to 
the amount of the difference between the payments made 
by the United States and the value ef the vessel when 
seized. It is assumed: that no difficulties will be en- 
eountered in inducing the courts to accept the stipulations 
and bonds, but the Department will still reserve the right 
to seize the vessels in case the Government’s paramount 
title is disputed. W. L. ©. 





Canadian Notes. 





Higher Steel Duties to Benefit Britain. 

Toronto, June 20, 1903.—Advocates of higher protec 
tion on Canadian iron and steel say that its unfavorable 
effects would be chiefly against the United States and 
that it would be actually beneficial to Great Britain. 
Under the present tariff there is a very large importation 
of iron and steel, most of it from the United States, 
some of it from the United Kingdom. By doubling the 
duty the Government would greatly reduce the volume 
of that import trade to the advantage of the home pro- 
ducers of iron and steel. But while the whole supply 
from outside sources would thus be cut down, Britain’s 
sales here would, the protectionists maintain, be ac- 
tually increased. They calculate that the working of the 
preference would bring that about. They argue that the 
present tariff is so low that it is no barrier to the selling 
of American iron and steel in Canada, and that it will 
scarcely be felt as an obstacle when overproduction be 
comes fairly started across the line. To the British the 
preference can give no advantage, it is held, until it is 
more substantial. Practically it is considerable, but then 
the whole of which it is a part is small. Take the duty 
on billets, for example. It is $2 a ton. Thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. of so small a duty on so heavy a com 
modity cannot equalize conditions between the over sea 
British steel maker and the next door American maker. 
But if the general duty were made $6 a ton then the pref- 
erence would be material. A discount of one-third in fa- 
vor of the British manufacturer would mean an exemp- 
tion of $2 a ton instead of, as at present, 662-3 cents a 
ton. A steel man puts the matter this way: 

There is only one way in which the British preference as 
regards the steel and iron industry can be made of real value to 
England. This is by adopting a tariff approximated to that of 
the United States, giving England from 331-3 to 40 per cent 
preference. Take, for instance. England’s present position under 
the preference in the matter of steel rails. These rails are ad 
mitted free from all countries, and the effect of the preference 
is nil. 

In structural steel over 35 pounds per yard the present duty 
is 10 per cent. The preference of one-third does not amount to 
more than a cash discount of 3 per cent. If the American tar- 
iff of $10 per ton on structural steel was adopted in Canada, 
England, under the one-third preference, would be in an in 
finitely better position to take any surplus orders Canada may 
have to give, and these orders should be considerable for some 
time to come. 

The position is the same all through the iron and steel 
schedule, from pig iron to the highest finished article. Canada 
is buying and must continue to buy her surplus requirements 
from the three great producing countries, England, the United 
States and Germany. Place the tariff approximate to that of 
the United States against all countries, giving England one 
third preference, and Canadian Industries will receive a healthy 
impetus while England will receive the bulk of our surplus 
orders. 

Dominion Iron & Steel Company. 

J. H. Plummer, vice-president of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company, returned to Toronto a few days ago. 
He and Frederick Nicholls, another Toronto director, 
made an examination of the company’s steel plant and of 
the property of the Dominion Coal Company, which the 
Iron & Steel Company hold under lease. The joint report 
of Mr. Plummer and Mr. Nicholls was communicated to 
the directors at an informal meeting in Montreal. Its 
details have not been given out to the public, but Mr. 
Plummer summarizes them as follows: 

The iron and steel plant is at last in a position to produce 
its large output of iron and steel profitably, when the finishing 
mills are completed, provided that reasonable protection is 
granted. The coal property, allowing for the fire in No. 1 and 
the strain to keep up a compensatingly larger output at the 
other collieries, is in good shape, with excellent prospects and 
an absolutely certain future. 
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He added that the financial artangements now under 
consideration, which it is hoped will be completed short- 
ly, will put the company in a position to press forward 
the completion of the finishing mills and to work the 
whole plant to the best advantage; also that the steel 
turned out appears to be of excellent quality and to give 
entire satisfaction. 

A meeting of the directors of the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company was held in Montreal on Thursday to take 
up the future policy of the company and their relation 
with the Dominion Coal Company. There was an almost 
continuous session, from early in the day until 6 in the 
evening. They met again on Friday. It is understood 
that they presented to the Government such a statement 
of the company’s situation as had been asked for by the 
Premier and the Minister of Finance. There is a general 
expectation that something will be done in the way of 
protection. The feeling seems to be that a higher bounty 
rather than additional duty will be granted. 

Nova Scotia Steel Company. 

The directors of the Nova Scotia Steel Company also 
met in Montreal on Thursday. The fact that the boards 
of both the steel companies of Nova Scotia were in session 
on the same day and in the same city gave rise to rumors 
that they were discussing amalgamation or some other 
arrangement for closer relations. To this rumor the pres- 
ence of Mr. Whitney, a Dominion Steel director, at the 
Nova Scotia Company’s meeting, gave some further ap- 
pearance of possible truth. But the story has been denied 
by officials of the companies. 

The Nova Scotia Steel Company directors authorized 
the payment of the quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the preferred stock on July 15. A deputation was ap- 
pointed to wait on the Government with a resolution fa 
yoring a readjustment of the Bounty act with respect to 
pig iron. J. F. Stavis, the president, and Thomas Cantley, 
the managing director, were on this deputation which 
went to Ottawa on Friday. They asked the bounty on the 
pig iron product from foreign ore to be placed on the same 
level as that for the product from domestic ore. They 
also urged an increase in the duty on billets. 

C. A. G J. 
> 

The manufacture of cement from blast furnace cin- 
der has attained enormous proportions in Germany, the 
annual output being nearly 2,000,000 barrels; it is called 
“ Tron-Portland ” to distinguish it from the true cement 
in general use, for it possesses some qualities that render 
it unfit for all classes of work. It sets very slowly for 
one, but is free from great changes of volume for an- 
other. The time required for complete setting is nearly 
a month, but when it finally becomes solid it has greater 
strength than Portland cement. The best results, how- 
ever, are not reached for several months. In this con- 
nection the origin of the term “ Portland” to cements 
of this type is interesting. Jlerr Jantzen says in Stahl 
und Hisen, that it was first applied to Aspdin’s cement 
made in 1829, because of its close resemblance to Port- 
land stone, but this is not generally accepted. The best 
qualities of iron slag cement appear when used in con- 
nection with true Portland cement; when mixed half and 
half the union gives a cement which solidifies very nearly 
as soon as Portland alone; after 28 days had elapsed in 
one experiment the strength of the mixed and the nat- 
ural materials was practically the same, but when 180 
days had passed the mixture of slag and Portland was 
50 per cent. stronger than the latter alone. 


The Walworth Mfg. Company, Boston, Mass., who 
are well known to the trade from the variety of tools and 
supplies for steam fitters and plumbers which they manu 
facture, have added to the line of goods which they have 
heretofore made by taking up the manufacture of locomo 
tive injectors, and have issued a descriptive catalogue 
giving full information and prices on these goods. The 
book is so written as to be invaluable to master mechanics 
and those who have charge of the motive power and 
steam plant of any enterprise. It will also aid the en- 
gineer in determining the parts and arrangements of the 
injector when ordering repairs. The company desire to 
place copies of the catalogue in the hands of all who will 
be interested in it. 
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A Theory of Industrial Depressions. 


In the Quarterly Journal of Economics L. M. Keasby 
suggests a theory of industrial depressions which, like 
all thoughtful studies of questions of deep public inter- 
est, merits consideration. If it were possible to formu- 
late a natural law of oscillation in the scale of business 
activity it would be invaluable, since it would permit 
a clear recognition of symptoms indicative of increas- 
ing or diminishing prosperity, and thus permit the tak- 
ing of measures tending to the maintenance of some- 
thing as near a stable equilibrium as the unconquerable 
speculative propensity of mankind would permit. 
Among those who study the subject there is a tendency 
to confuse cause and effect which is misleading and has 
led to many erroneous conclusions. Mr. Keasby may 
not have wholly escaped this pitfall; but he at least sug- 
gests a new thought, which is something of a distinc- 
tion, in view of the voluminous literature of the discus- 
sion already existing. 

The writer assumes the existence of two classes of 
products, which he designates respectively producers’ 
goods and consumers’ goods. The difference between 
them is illustrated in the case of a shoe factory. Con- 
sumers’ goods are shoes; producers’ goods are machines, 
engines, tools and other elements of a plant for produc- 
ing shoes. The value of the shoe factory depends upon 
the margin found to exist between the average cost of 
shoes per pair and their average selling price. If shoes 
cost to make an average of $2 per pair and sell at an 
average of $2 per pair, the plant to make them is ob- 
viously without value, except as scrap, since it cannot 
be run with profit to its owners, and through deteriora- 
tion must soon cease to be productive unless sustained 
for purely sentimental reasons, and at steadily increas- 
ing loss. Assuming that it has the capacity to turn out 
100,000 pairs of shoes per annum, that these shoes, 
which cost $2 per pair, will sell for $2.25, and that this 
sale value is believed to be measurably permanent, the 
plant will show earnings of $25,000 per annum, and on a 
20 per cent. basis will probably be valued at $125,000. If 
the price of shoes should rise to $2.50 per pair, and this 
rise was believed to be permanent, the value of the plant 
would be doubled. In the same way a decline of one-- 
tenth in the value of the product would reduce the value 
of the plant one-half, while a decline of one-fifth would 
destroy its value altogether. From this the writer con- 
cludes that it may be stated as a general law that a 
slight fluctuation in the value of product tends to pro- 
duce what would appear to be a violent fluctuation in 
the value of the plant producing it. Stated in terms yet 
more general, the value of producers’ goods tends to 
fluctuate much more violently than the value of con- 


sumers’ goods. We quote the author as follows: 


The law is capable of still further extension when we con- 
sider that producers’ goods are themselves produced by other 
productive agents. The different parts of the shoe factory of 
the above illustration were produced in other factories, and 
the fluctuations in the value of the shoe factory wquld tend to 
produce still more violent fluctuations in the value of the estab- 
lishments producing its different parts, for the same reasons 
as were given above. The law might therefore be extended so 
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as to read: The further removed the producers’ goods are from 
some consumable product, and the more remotely their value is 
derived from that of some consumable product, the more violent 
the fluctuations in value tend to be. 


To discover in this set of assumptions the basis of an 
economic law would seem to involve a somewhat lively 
exercise of the imagination. The difficulty is that the 
facts have not been correctly observed, and do not 
appear to warrant the conclusions which Mr. Keasby 
has drawn from them. The illustration of the shoe fac- 
tory will serve as well as another, but invites handling 
in a somewhat different way from that which the writer 
has chosen. Assuming that $2 per pair is the basis cost 
of shoes, an advance to $2.25 in the selling price would 
greatly stimulate production, and one to $2.50 still more 
so. In such circumstances there would be a great de 
mand for machmhes, tools and everything entering into 
the mechanical equipment of shoe factories; and as the 
business would be very profitable, those engaged in it 
would be likely to accumulate a considerable surplus of 
capital available for improvements. If subsequently 
the average selling price of shoes should decline from 
$2.25 or $2.50 to $2, and enterprising manufacturers 
found themselves confronted with the prospect of con- 
tinuous loss, they would suspect a reason for this in the 
ability of other manufacturers to produce more cheaply 
than they. Their first step would be to invest some of 
the accumulations of prosperous years in new machin- 
ery and better appliances, with the result that much old 
machinery would be replaced by new, and the makers 
of producers’ goods would find their facilities taxed to 
the breaking point to meet the new requirements of shoe 
factories which, if the selling prices of shoes had re 
mained constant at one-ninth to one-fifth above average 
net cost, would have considered themselves fully 
equipped and under no necessity of replacement or bet- 
terment, and would have limited their purchases of 
producers’ goods to such new plant as they could make 
room for without displacing any part of the old plant. 
Mr. Keasby seems to have a glimmering understand- 
ing of this, but we cannot accept his view of the process 
by which congestion and stagnation are reached. He 
says: 

A slight rise in the price of consumers’ goods will so in- 
crease the value of the producers’ goods which enter into their 
production as to lead to larger investment in producers’ goods. 
The resulting larger market for producers’ goods again stimu- 
lates the production of such goods, and withdraws productive 
energy from the creation of consumers’ goods. This for the 
time tends to raise the price of consumers’ goods still higher, 
and this again to stimulate still further the creation of pro 
ducers’ goods. There is no check to this tendency until the 
new stocks of producers’ goods begin to pour upon the market 
an increased flow of consumers’ goods. .This tends to produce 
a fall in their value, which in turn produces a still greater fal! 
in the value of producers goods, and so the process goes. 
There seems, therefore, to be a fundamental reason for the 
periodicity of industrial depression, which can only be removed 
by such a complete knowledge and understanding of the situ 


ation as would enable the business world to foresee the tend- 
encies and take measures to overcome them. 


In the light of this theory we shall have to revise our 
economic axioms, and start with the assumption that 
the end and aim of human endeavor is not abundance, 
but a supply so restricted and guarded against super- 
fluity that an artificial searcity shall at all times inter- 
pose between the consumer and the gratification of his 
desires, to the end that he shall always be willing to pur- 
chase at prices insuring the producer a satisfactory 
profit, without much effort to encourage and increase 
consumption by producing more cheaply. It will also 
be necessary to accept the proposition that in proportion 
as goods of universal utility become cheap the consump- 
tion falls off, which is not wholly in accordance with 
experience. 


As a matter of fact, the changes of the last few years, 
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tending steadily in the direction of what Mr. Carnegie 
has happily designated co-ordination, have given us a 
series of entirely new economic postulates, which con- 
fuse statistics and silence prophecy. We do not yet 
know just how to formulate them, nor exactly how to 
argue from them. There is good reason to believe that 
panics, followed by periods of industrial depression of 
greater or less duration, were formerly due to causes 
rather psychological than material. We used to talk 
about the unsettlement and the re-establishment of con- 
fidence as causes of the variations in the curve of na- 
tional prosperity. This correctly noted the condition of 
public opinion at a given moment, but explained noth- 
ing, since it was impossible to tell why confidence gave 
place to distrust and distrust to confid@nce. Wither con- 
dition was the resultant of infinitely complex and coun- 
teracting forces, beginning in causes so remote and un- 
traceable that the search for them led nowhere. 

Shrewd financiers, with large resources of capital at 
command, seem to have concluded that the unsettle- 
ment of contidence can be averted if it is not permit- 
ted to gain headway. The bankers were the first to 
realize that panics began in distrust of the banks. If 
one of these institutions was permitted to get into diffi- 
culties, conditions were produced which might extend 
to the whole financial system and pull down perfectly 
solvent institutions in the common wreck. The result 
is that if a bank finds itself in difficulty it does not have 
to put up the shutters, thus starting a panic; but it 
quietly notifies the members of the proper committee of 
the clearing house. If its collateral is good and its basis 
sound its loans are assumed by the other banks, and 
its replenished cash resources are made sufficient to 
meet all demands. This may happen 100 times for 
every once a rumor gains currency that a bank is asking 
assistance. Indeed, it has become a feature of our bank- 
ing system, and a very valuable one. The credit of a 
bank doing a legitimate business and conforming to the 
rules of sound banking is practically sustained by the 
pledge of the entire banking capital of the country. 
There is no altruism in this; it is simply good business. 
It enables the banks which carry manufacturing ac- 
counts to deal liberally with their customers, and to tide 
them over points of difficulty, so long as the conditions 
warrant it. The same is true of commercial accounts. 
It may be said with confidence that during the past 
three years there have been a great many occasions 
when under the conditions existing ten or even five 
years ago we should have stood in imminent danger of 
a disastrous panic, to be followed by a period of pro- 
tracted commercial and industrial depression had the 
tocsin been permitted to sound. 

Industrial consolidation may also be assumed to have 
accomplished something in the way of preventing the 
congestions of manufactured goods which formerly oc- 
curred, creating the condition erroneously described as 
“ overproduction.” To what extent this will be effective 
in insuring exemption from periods of industrial depres- 
sion cannot yet be known. Until we do know it will be 
dangerous to attempt to formulate laws which are in- 
tended to explain what may never again happen. The 
existence of a state of industrial and commercial paraly- 
sis cannot possibly be in obedience to any natural law, 
but rather indicates that some natural law has been vio- 
lated, and that a condition has been produced which is 
artificial and abnormal. In this view of the matter it 
seems scarcely worth while to waste ingenuity in for- 
mulating a theory of that which should not happen, and 
may never again happen in just the way in which we 
have learned from past experience to expect it. 
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The Decadence of the Scotch Warrant Trade. 


Attention has been quite frequently called to the de 
cline in the traffic in Scotch pig iron warrants. The 
stocks of pig iron carried in the public stores in Scotland 
have been diminishing steadily for a long time, until the 
quantity has become so small that the movement of war- 
rants is now insignificant. For over 40 years, or down 
to about 1890, transactions in Scotch warrants had been 
on so large a scale that they exerted great influence on 
the iron trade of the world. During that period it was 
as desirable for those in the iron business to keep them- 
selves posted on the ups and downs of the warrant mar- 
ket in Glasgow as for our financiers to keep in touch 
with affairs on the New York Stock Exchange. It was 
the day of the merchant, when the iron trade was domi- 
nated by those who bought and sold and not by those 
who manufactured, as in these modern days. The intro- 
ductiou of the use of pig iron warrants began at a time 
when the world’s production of iron was small, and sv 
little steel was made that it was almost one of the precious 
metals. Far more iron was cast than was worked up 
into other forms, and foundries were therefore important 
establishments, while foundry pig iron was the leading 
product of the iron trade. But the blast furnaces were 
small and their owners were usually men of limited 
means, and foundries also were not large and the foundry- 
men were not financially capable of carrying sufficient 
stocks to supply their requirements far into the future. 
At that time, therefore, the producers and consumers of 
pig iron found the public storage yards a great con- 
venience. The most prominent establishment conducting 
operations in the storage of pig iron was the firm of 
Connal & Co., Limited, Glasgow, Scotland. Their opera- 
tions were on a gigantic scale, and they employed a large 
capital in the conduct of their business and utilized a 
large area of ground for storage purposes. For this 
reason a decision announced in their recently issued an 
nual report is of more than ordinary interest. 

The report states that the results of the past three 
years have been very unsatisfactory; so much so that 
for two years the dividends on the preferred shares have 
had to be paid for the most part out of the reserve fund. 
The stock of pig iron in their Glasgow stores is now 
only about 15,000 tons, with almost no prospect of in- 
crease. The directors therefore recommend that an 
effort should be made to realize on the large amount of 
capitai at present locked up in land in Glasgow, no longer 
required for storage purposes, and the proceeds applied 
to the reduction and repayment of the preference capital. 
Some realizations of their property have already taken 
place, the company having erected dwelling houses on 
a portion of the land, which are believed to be a profit- 
able investment. They still have, however, a large ex- 
tent of grounds now vacant, on which pig iron was for- 
merly stored in enormous quantities, and it is this land 
which they propose to sell. They suggest a reorganiza- 
tion of the company, hoping that the adoption of meas- 
ures to utilize their property will provide a_ sufficient 
income to continue the payment of dividends on their 
stock. 

The practical abandonment of the storage warrant 
business by this great company has naturally brought out 
interesting comments in the English newspapers. From 
these we learn that the system of storing pig iron dates 
from 1841. In that year speculators in the North of 
Ireland purchased some Scotch pig iron, and while willing 
to pay for it had no desire to take delivery in monthly 
quantities, as was then the custom. Under the circum- 
stances their only security was the promise of the maker 
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to deliver the iron. Being in perplexity, and perhaps 
also doubting the maker, they consulted William Connal 
& Co., who had negotiated the purchase for them. Con- 
nal & Co. were produce merchants, established in 1826, 
holding the Government monopolies for all tobacco and 
fancy woods entering the Clyde. They agreed to take 
delivery of the pig iron for their customers and it was 
put into a yard where faucy wood was stored. Other 
lots of iron were similarly intrusted to the firm. The 
practice of thus storing iron proved very convenient and 
it rapidly developed. At first the iron belonging to each 
client was isolated, and as the lots deposited or with- 
drawn increased in number some confusion resulted, not- 
withstanding the large area of land thus utilized. It 
was therefore decided that all iron of the same quality 
should be placed in one large pile, abandoning the idea 
of identifying each lot of iron by its owner’s name. Thus, 
in 4843, the business of pig iron storage was methodically 
started and the firm of M. & W. Connal & Co. were spe 
cially formed to handle the business, changing to Connal 
& Co. in 1864 and to Connal & Co., Limited, in 1881. A 
standard was established by the selection of certain good 
brands of iron, and the quantity or unit of 500 tons was 
fixed for the issue of a certificate or warrant. The iron 
had to be delivered into the yards in the proportion of 
300 tons of No. 1 quality and 200 tons of No. 3 quality. 
The brands selected were covered in the warrants by the 
terms “Good Merchantable Brands,” which were abbre- 
viated into “G.M.B.” The certificates thus issued be- 
came as negotiable and transferable at the prices of the 
day as stocks or shares, and from time to time proved 
favorite investment securities both for iron manufac- 
turers and outside capitalists. The cost of storage was 
1 penny, or 2 cents, per ton per month. 

The facilities provided through Connal & Co. for the 
immediate, rapid and unquestioned conversion of their 
production into cash enabled the Scotch pig iron makers 
to maintain their hold on the industry in spite of the 
gradual exhaustion of the native ore which first gave 
Scotland precedence in the pig iron trade. The accumu- 
lation of immense stocks made Glasgow the center of the 
iron trade, because it held the world’s reserves of the 
metal. That was in the old days, when the stocks rep- 
resented a considerable and even the larger portion of 
the annual production. It was also in the days when the 
means of transportation were .much less comprehensive 
and rapid than at present, and it was much more de- 
sirable to have a large reserve from which a supply could 
be drawn. The records of the ‘stocks of pig iron thus 
held at the close of each year, end the comparison which 
these stocks bear to the production of Scotch pig iron 
during the year, are exceedingly interesting from a his- 
torical standpoint. The earliest record of Connal’s 
stocks at hand is that for 1853. The following table 
shows the most important yearly figures from that date 
to the close of 1902, the years omitted showing gradual 


advances or declines, as the case may be: 


Stocks Production in 
December 31. Scotland. 

Year. Tons. Tons. 
i See eee ts eee eee 216,000 740,000 
Ee ee ee ee es ee 90,000 820,000 
ae ae ie a aie ween are ee 196,000 920,000 
Peek céeekava Nigie dO. ehe are ls 763,000 1,080,000 
Ec: 6: eke cede Bacal ee ore pie ee 510,000 994,000 
rr ae sl taal da i ae acm 663,000 1,206,000 
Tt ds awd Cae see ee be ee eee 194,000 1,090,000 
Pick + csv etntwaskemevs bneeens 96,000 806,000 
PeaPiasstone bs nh be nies bse een 170,000 1,050,000 
I  cAreidte dati nnids Raeeiek eee 739,000 1,049,000 
DNS ie hae dOnded +s Onewoehen che 1,050,562 1,003,562 
Ee era per ee ere ey 1,244,433 1,027,774 
DERG evi GaWknewva cd eSaeeewaadess 613,445 798,333 
il i sta Ra Nal hie 346,003 * 1,096,912 
Se ee ee ee ee 245,258 1,166,838 
re bX dnb tsa nd's ve ick eae 71,300 1,153,960 
Pes + sbStatiaeke sce aewwexreeas . 24,000 1,295,000 
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It will be seen from the above table that in the year 
1856, which was a year of great activity in the iron 
trade, the stocks were sharply reduced. They then 
steadily increased, year by year, until 1863, from which 
time they declined almost continuously until 1874, when 
the quantity held fell below 100,000 tons, the record for 
that year remaining the lowest for 25 years. In 1875 
the reaction began, which led to an accumulation of stocks 
unknown before or since. In 1885 the stocks covered 
by warrants first exceeded the annual production in 
Scotland, and in 1887 the excess of stocks over the year’s 
production was no Jess than 295,800 tons. The high 
water mark of stocks was reached in 1888, after which 
a reduction of the output and an increase in the demand 
steadily cut downg@fhe accumulation. Since the opening 
of the present year the stock has been further reduced 
to about 15,000 tons, although the production is running 
at about the same rate as last year. 

The firm also established a warrant yard at Middles- 
brough, England, for the purpose of conducting a similar 
business in that district. But although the production 
of pig iron in the Cleveland district, in which Middles- 
brough is located, is nearly three times that of Scot- 
land, there never has been a corresponding accumulation 
of stock in the Middlesbrough stores. The stock there 
held in 1880 was 147,000 tons, and it rose to 343,000 tons 
in 1888, but at the end of 1902 it was only 121,000 tons, 
although it is now nearly 148,000 tons. Most of the iron 
now in the Middlesbrough stores is asserted to be held 
by Americans or on American account. 

Merchants and brokers in Glasgow held their early 
meetings in the Royal Exchange of that city, and bought 
and sold Connal’s warrants since 1843. In 1880 they 
formed an association for the special purpose of dealing 
in iron warrants. For many years the dealings through 
this association were of very great importance. Many 
iuanufacturers having heavy contracts for the delivery 
of their product purchased warrants as a_ protection 
against a possible increase in price. It thus served a use- 
ful ‘purpose to some extent. In connection, however, with 
these legitimate transactions a business sprung up which 
was largely speculative, and the speculative element was 
probably a more powerful influence in shaping warrant 
prices than the dealers in warrants who represented the 
legitimate trade. 

The revolution in the world’s iron trade which has 
occurred in the last 25 years is responsible for the de- 
cadence in the warrant trade. Foundry pig iron is no 
longer the leader. Steel has largely displaced iron. 
Scotland now ranks among the small pig iron producing 
countries. Great improvements have been made in 
facilities for transportation and for the transmission of 
intelligence. Both producers and consumers of iron are 
more generally in possession of ample capital than in 
the old days. Except at such an extraordinary time of 
interference with railroad transportation as occurred 
last year, the consumer of pig iron is able to secure a 
supply within a very reasonable period after placing an 
order. The passing of the Scotch warrant business is 
simply one of the incidents of the revolution. 

sanphilengieiititiiiesiiitaiainnie 

The annual report of the State Mine Inspector shows 
that the production of coal in Ohio for the year 1902 
broke all records in the State, aggregating 23,929,267 tons, 
an increase of 3,607,977 tons over the preceding year. 
Ohio regained third place that year among the coal pro- 
ducing States, having for several years previous been 
outstripped by West Virginia. 


The twentieth annual convention of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers will be held at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., from June 29 to July 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Question on Making Cost Estimates of Iron Castings 

To the Editor: A superintendent and cost clerk differ 
in opinion as to the proper valuation, when making cost 
estimates of iron castings, to be given the gateways, &c., 
coming from previous heats and used in making up the 
cupola charge. 

In each heat some Eastern and Western iron is used, 
costing, say, $25 per ton; also some stove plate costing 
G21, cents per hundredweight, and a quantity of gate 
Ways, &¢c., accumulated from previous heats. Each heat 
is debited with all the metal melted, including gateways, 
&e., and credited with the gateways and scrap left over, 
the balance standing for the net metal cost of the good 
castings secured. 

“A” claims that the gateways, &c., should be classed 
as scrap metal and valued at 6244 cents per hundred- 
weight, the cost price of stove plate scrap. 

“B” claims that they should be valued at the average 
cost of all the purchased metals used, including in the 
calculation the high priced new metals at $25 per ton, as 
well as the stove plate at 6214 cents per hundredweight. 

Who is correct? No shrinkage, labor, fuel, &¢. is 
taken into consideration. Yours truly, 

BrELZEBUB. 

We shall be glad to print the opinions of readers of 
The Iron Age on this question. 

Epiror The lron Age 


Siloxicon. 

To the Editor: The descriptions of the new refractory 
substance, siloxicon, that have recently appeared in the 
hewspapers have created such a widespread interest, as 
evidenced by the numerous inquiries received from all 
parts of the country and all lines of industry, that it is 
desirable to correct a statement that was contained in 
these publications. 

It was there stated that siloxicon was inoxidizable. 
but recent investigations have shown that this is not 
true. When it is heated to or above 2674 degrees F. in 
an atmosphere containing a large amount of free oxygen, 
decomposition occurs. 

Siloxicon, while variable in composition, may be rep- 
resented by the formula Si.C,O, and when heated. as 
above stated, in presence of free oxygen, decomposition 
takes place, probably in accordance with the following 
equation: Si.C,O + TO 2Si0, + 2CO.. 

If the siloxicon be in the form of a brick or other 
molded mass the reaction occurs on the surface, produc- 
ing a vitreous glaze, which in most instances is tinged 
light green from the presence of iron. 

In the absence of free oxygen or in a reducing atmos- 
phere no such decomposition occurs, and the temperature 
may be raised to the point of the formation of carborun- 
dum, or, approximately, 5000 degrees F., before any 
change occurs, and then it takes place, it is thought, in 
accordance with his equation: Si,C,O SiC + Si + CO. 
Solid carborundum remaining, while the vapors of  sili- 
con and carbon monoxide are given off. 

It is interesting to note that after having discovered 
this oxidation of siloxicon, tests were made with car- 
borundum, and it was found to be affected in a manner 
exactly similar to siloxicon: this notwithstanding the 
fact that for more than 12 years it had been generally 
considered inoxidizable. Enwarp G. ACHESON. 
NIAGARA TF'atis, N. Y., June 18, 1903. 





The American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


SARATOGA, N. Y., June 24, 1903.—(By Telegraph.)- 
The forty-seventh general meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers convened on Tuesday 
evening at the United States Hotel, over 350 members 
being in attendance. In a brief and very happy speech 
Albert L. Rohrer, chairman of the local committee, wel- 
comed the visitors. President James M. Dodge replied 
in behalf of the society. Three professional papers were 
then read. 

The first was a description by J. M. B. Scheele, of the 
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United States Army, of the gun factory at the Watervliet 
\rsenaul This arsenal was established in 18138 as a mili 
tary establishment, principally for the manufacture of 
field, siege and seacoast carriages. Work of this kind 
was continued until 1887, when the gun factory was in- 
augurated. In that year a shop was especially equipped 
for the manufacture of field and siege guns, which is a 
distinct and separate department from the seacoast gun 
shop. The demand for seacoast guns of large calibers 
hecessituted the erection of a shop exclusively for this 
purpose. A building 1000 feet in length was erected. 
The north wing, witb the central section, 130 x 600 feet, 
was completed and in productive order in 1890. The 
south wing, 150 x 400 feet, assumed its activity in 1895. 
The seacoast gun shop is equipped with about 40 lathes, 
classified as gun lathes, jacket and hoop lathes, which 
are capable of handling guns up to 16 inches in caliber. 
of the lathes four have a capacity to take in hssembled 
16-inch guns. 

A large number of modern standard machine tools 
ure used for the making of the breech mechanisms which 
are fitted to each gun. The metal employed in gun con- 
struction is low carbon steel, melted by the open hearth 
process and cast into suitable ingots at the works of the 
manufacturers. The forgings as received at the army 
gun factory are tempered, annealed and rough machined 
all over. Approximately 20 to 25 per cent. of the metal 
is removed by the various tools and appliances at the 
gun shop for producing the finished gun. Of the five over- 
head traveling cranes in the shop. the largest has a ¢a- 
pacity of 150 tons It is the usual practice to convey 
inaterial and assembled guns exceeding 5 tons in weight 
by these cranes and transport lighter pieces by means of 
shop trucks and the hoisting facilities in the side aisles. 

The approximate output of the large gun shop per 
year is 10 5-inch, 13 6-inch, 16 10-inch, 16 12-inch guns 
and 20 12-inch mortar guns, or their equivalent, and the 
capacity of the small shop about 175 field guns, 10 5-ineh 
siege guns, 11 7-inch mortars and 10 7-inch howitzers,thus 
aggregating a total of 281 guns per year. These figures 
are based on working one shift of eight hours per day. 
Other papers at this meeting were by R. P. Bolton on 
“Tests of Hydraulic Elevator Plant,” and by J. B. Blood 
on “ Rational Train Resistance Formula.” 

At the business session on Wednesday morning the re- 
ports of the tellers and committees were received. A 
finished report by the Committee on the Proposed Con- 
stitution, By-laws and Rules was handed in, and it was 
voted to send copies to members for a special ballot. One 
of the most important actions of this session was the 
unanimous adoption of resolutions offered by Fred. W. 
Miller, being the first definite action taken by any of the 
interested societies toward the proposed gift of Andrew 
Carnegie. Other societies have discussed the question of 
a union building, but only as individuals and not in any 
general convention. The resolutions follow: 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in 
eeneral session at its forty-seventh meeting in Saratoga, 
N. Y., has learned with the greatest interest of the pro- 
posed gift to the profession of engineering by Andrew 
Carnegie. member of the society, of $1,000,000 for an 
engineering building. The society has also been informed 
of the action taken by its Council in reference to making 
this gift available and serviceable to the needs of the 
society. j 

Wherefore, be it resolved, That this society desires 
to place on record its appreciation of the purpose of Mr. 
Carnegie in seeking to advance by this means the inter- 
ests of the profession of engineering. 

Resolved, That by embodying this purpose in the form 
of a great and noble building for the uses of the or- 
ennizations whose aims are to foster the development of 
engineering, the donor has taken a step which will nota- 
bly advance those interests. 

Pesolved, That the society approve the prompt re 
sponse of ite Council to the opportunity offered to favor 
and further the interests of the society which are in- 
volved in that progress of the profession which lies at 
the base of the Carnegie gift. 

Resolved. That it be referred to the Council, with 
power to transmit by cablegram and letter to Mr. Car- 
negie the action of the society and to carry out by fur- 
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ther action the details necessary to realize Mr. Carnegie’s 
generous purpose. 

The following figures, which are of value as showing 
the feeling of the members of the society toward the 
metric system, were obtained by letter ballot: In favor 
of the adoption of the metric system as the only legal 
standard in the United States, 103; against such adoption, 
363. In favor of the adoption of H. R. bill No. 2054, 95; 
against the bill, 342. In favor of legislation which would 
promote the adoption of the metric system, 154; against 
such legislation, 311. The substitution of the metric for 
the English system would be detrimental to my business, 
343; would not be detrimental, 145. While it should be 
stated that only 514 ballots were returned, or about one- 
quarter the total membership, this percentage probably 
is indicative of the general feeling upon this question. 





Labor News. 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 23, 1903.—The strike of ma- 
chinists at Bridgeport, Conn., remains unchanged. The 
men are at work in all the shops, with the exception of 
those of the Yost Typewriter Company and the Pacific 
Iron Works, and in those shops the places of a few of the 
strikers have been filled. It is stated that these two 
shops expect to bring their force up to a full complement 
in a few days. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 23, 1903.—The strike of the 
molders at Springfield, Mass., has been declared off, and 
all the men have returned to work at the foundries of the 
Baush Machine Tool Company, the Confectioners’ Ma- 
chinery & Mfg. Company, Springfield Foundry Company 
and the Davitt Foundry. The strike was on the plain 
issue of nine hours. The employers did not grant the de- 
mand. The ten-hour rule will remain in force, but the 
employers have agreed to endeavor to shorten the day’s 
work. This will in reality effect no change, because the 
average time of pouring off has been such as to make the 
day one of less than ten hours, and where a man worked 
the lesser time he received his ten hours’ pay just the 
same. At Holyoke, Mass., the molders have made a de- 
mand for a nine-hour day with $3 a day, which is an ad- 
vance of 25 cents. The time limit set in the demand was 
July 1, while in Springfield it was June 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., June 23, 1903.—Conferences to ad- 
just the differences between the foundrymen and molders 
here and in adjacent territory are being held, as we go to 
press, at the Hotel Walton. Local representatives of both 
organizations have for some time been trying to adjust 
the wage question without success. Representatives of 
the National Founders’ Association and the Iron 
Molders’ Union reviewed the matter in joint session, be- 
ginning on Monday, the 22d inst., after which the ques- 
tion was left in the hands of the following committee for 
settlement and arbitration: Representing the National 
Founders’ Association: Antonio C. Pessano, chairman, 
Detroit, Mich.; Willis Brown, Erie, Pa.; John A. 
Penton, Cleveland, Ohio. Representing the Iron Molders’ 
Union: J. F. Valentine, chairman, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. 
F. Perrine, New York; Geo. Kempt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The iron molders ask for a reduction from ten to nine 
hours for a day’s work and an increase of 10 per cent. in 
wages. 

The Eastern Bridge & Structural Company have filled 
the places of the structural workers in their shops at 
Worcester, Mass., and business is going on as usual. The 
incident is considered ended as far as the company are 
concerned. 

The brass workers’ strike at the plant of the Glauber 
Brass Mfg. Company of Cleveland, Ohio, has been settled 
and 75 men have returned to work. The brass workers 
of Cleveland have been on strike for more than five 
weeks. Conferences are being held looking to the settle- 
ment of strikes in the plants of the Cleveland Bronze & 
Brass Company. and the United Brass Mfg. Company, 
these being the only Cleveland brass plants where strikes 
now exist. ‘ 

The prolonged strike at the works of Paulson & Eger, 
the Hecla Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., is over. A num- 
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ber of the old employees are seeking reinstatement and 
some have secured their old places at the old terms. The 
profit sharing plan has been abandoned. 


PERSONAL. 


George V. Milliken of the Pittsburgh Mfg. Company 
and A. Howard Nelson of Nelson, Buchannan & Co., 
bridge builders, have been elected directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank in that city. 

William B. Schiller, president of the National Tube 
Company, at Pittsburgh, has been elected a director and 
also chairman of the Board of Directors of the Lorain 
Steel Company, at Lorain, Ohio. 





Thomas Pryde, superintendent of machinery at the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works, Bessemer, Pa., sailed this 
week for Scotland on a two months’ visit. 

George Westinghouse of the Westinghouse interests, 
at Pittsburgh, has sailed for Europe. 


L. C. Gage has been appointed general manager of 
the foundry and structural steel plant of A. Bolter Sons, 
located on the North Side, Chicago. The appointment 
becomes effective July 1. Mr. Gage has been connected 
with the Chicago branch of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company for 18 years, and a greater portion of that time 
has been in charge of the structural steel department of 
the company. Mr. Gage has been the recipient of con- 
gratulations from a host of friends attracted to him dur- 
ing his long service in the iron and steel trade. R. H. 
Gage, son of L. C. Gage, who has just graduated from 
the University of Illinois with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil Engineering, has been appointed engi- 
neer for A. Bolter Sons, and will assume his new duties 
July 1. 

W. T. Graham, president of the American Tin Plate 
Company, has returned from Europe. 


V. A. Moore has been appointed one of the district 
managers of the Southern office of the American Iron & 
Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Pa., with headquarters 
in Atlanta, Ga. Chas. P. King, formerly of the firm of 
King & Thornton, Atlanta, Ga., has also been appointed 
one of the district managers. E. E. Thornton, formerly 
of the firm of King & Thornton, has resigned his connec- 
tion with that firm. 

The Degree of Doctor of Science has been conferred 
by Columbia University upon Peter Cooper Hewitt, a 
son of Abram S. Hewitt. 

Axel Blomfeldt of Blomfeldt & Rapp, Chicago, sailed 
for Europe recently on a three months’ business and 
pleasure trip combined. The firm do a considerable for- 
eign business in machinery. 

H. H. Campbell, general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, has been granted a three months’ leave 
of absence, and will spend it in Europe, sailing on 
Wednesday, June 23. ; 

Stephen W. Baldwin, who for over 20 years has rep- 
resented the Pennsylvania Steel Company in New York 
as sales agent, will retire from active service on July 1, 
although he will retain his connection with the company 
in an advisory capacity. A. E. Aeby, who has long been 
connected with the New York office, will succeed Mr. 
Baldwin, and on and after July 1 will be the New York 
sales agent of the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

Franz Burgers, general manager of the Schalker 
Gruben vy. Huetten Verein of Gelsenkirchen, and F. Suel- 
temeyer, manager. of the Gewerkschaft Deutscher Kaiser, 
Bruckhausen on the Rhine, arrived in this country last 
week, They are making a tour of our iron works. 

Wallace Buell, general sales agent of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company, has resigned. F. P. Jones, for 
years the Montreal representative of the company, and 
formerly with the Nova Scotia Steel Company, has been 
appointed his successor, with headquarters at Sydney. 

James H. Baker retires June 30 from the position of 
general manager of the James H. Baker Mfg. Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of drop forgings, in or- 
der to devote his time to private interests. 
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Trade Publications. 





Hydraulic Tools.—A comprehensive catalogue has been 
issued by the Watson-Stillman Company, 204 East Forty-third 
street, New York, on their hydraulic tools and miscellaneous 
machinery. ‘This is in reality an illustrated index, each cut of 
which represents from 1 to about 20 sizes of tools, a full and 
complete description of which is kept by the company in the 
form of ioose sheets to be distributed as required. These 
Sheets are bound together in various combinations, to suit the 
demand of inquirers. ‘Those asking about a certain machine, 
or certain line of machines, are by this means provided with 
just what they want and do not have to wade through a mass 
of reading matter in which they have no interest. The cata- 
‘ogue covers hydrauiic jacks, punches, presses, benders, pumps, 
accumulators, riveters, fittings, valves, &c. 


Friction Engines.—A circular has been received describ- 
ing the double drum hoisting engine, with boiler, built by the 
Stroudsburg Engine Works of Stroudsburg, Pa. The friction 
drums have the well-known cone friction, which possesses 
points of superiority. This is due to the improved arrangement 
of the hard wood friction blocks and the manner of securing 
them. The drum is thrown into gear by forcing it against the 
wood friction surface by means of the screw, thrust pin, cross 
key and collar, the shaft is shouldered, to take the thrust on the 
gear, and a collar is screwed on the outer end to take the 
thrust against the bearing; the drum is forced out of engage- 
ment by simply throwing friction levers back against the stop 
pin, and the drums are free to revolve on the shaft. No 
springs are used to force the drums out of gear. The results 
are increased power, less wear and more rapid work. 


Pump Valves.—The Branden rubber pump valves, made 
by the Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Company, Boston, will stand 
more than double the pressure of ordinary flexible valves. Im- 
bedded in the vaive is a wire coil, which adds greatly to the 
durability of the valve and insures its retaining its form for 
an indefinite period. They are especially intended for elevator. 
mine, brewery, fire, boiler feed and condensing pumps. 

Electric Generators. sulletin No. 30 describes the lat- 
est form of direct current generators built by the Northern 
Electric Mfg. Company cf Madison, Wis. The scope of modern 
engine generator practice is shown by the illustrations, running 
from Corliss equipments to generators built for connection to 
steam turbines. These generators are built in two separate and 
distinct types of frames—namely, the ring type and the spher- 
ical type. Each of these has been developed in such sizes and 
speeds as have been found most applicable to meeting the de- 
mands of the best engineering practice. The spherical frames 
are used exclusively for the smaller sized machines, the larger 
generators being of the ring type. 





“ Buffers and Grinders.’—This is the title of the last 
catalogue by the Storey Motor & Electric Company of Harrison, 
N. J. In buffing and polishing service the spindle must be long 
in order that the insides of the pieces to be finished may be 
reached by the buff, whereas in grinding work there is no such 
requirement; hence the spindle is made short. In all these 
machines the spindle is the armature shaft extended. The 
motors are made dust proof and the bearings are so designed 
that the end thrust is taken care of. These machines are so 
proportioned that they will run at the high speed required 
without undue heating or sparking at the brushes. 


Steam Boilers.—'the business of the Charles River Iron 
Works, Edward Kendal! & Sons, Cambridge. Mass., was started 
in 1860. Since then the output has steadily increased. new 
shops have been added, and the most modern and improved 
machines have displaced the old. The aim of the concern is 
to keep the quality of their work up to the highest standard. 
The horizontal return tubular boiler built by this company is 
made of the best materials and in the most workmanlike man- 
ner. It is quite common to punch holes for tubes, but that 
method strains the metal and makes it more liable to crack 
between the holes. In this establishment a %-inch hole is 
punched, which forms a guide for the drill, and then the tube 
holes are drilled with a double cutting drill. This does not 
injure the metal and does not necessitate annealing the heads. 
as should be done under .the punching process. The ends of 
the tubes are beaded with a pneumatic machine, and a pneu 
matic machine with round nosed tool is used for calking wher 
ever it is practicable. 

Boring and Turning Mills.—Under the title “A 
Treatise on Boring and Turning Mills” the Bullard Machine 
Tool Company of Bridgeport, Conn., have prepared a catalogue 
dealing with the advantages to be derived from the use of 
vertical mills and explaining the class of work for which they 
are adapted. Since the boring mill is essentially a vertical 
face plate lathe, the company have endeavored to embody in 
the design all the characteristics of the lathe, to avoid the de- 
fects inherent to the horizontal construction, and to take ad- 
vantage of the vertical position to make a more rigid and ac- 
curate machine. The defects of the lathe are considered to be 
the difficulty of setting and securing the work and the necessity 
of heavy overhanging parts. The superiority of the mill lies 
in the fact that the work rests upon a horizontal table, and 
that the total weight of table and work is taken on a large 
angular bearing, which gives greater rigidity and smooth cut- 
ting qualities. 

Machine Tools.—A large catalogue has been issued by 
Louis Well Machine & Tool Company of St. Louis, Mo., are de- 
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scribing their wide line of engine lathes, upright drill presses 
radial drills, &c. The company have recently made extensive 
improvements in their entire line of lathes. These are heavily 
built, but so nicely proportioned that their appearance is sym 
metrical and pleasing. They are powerfully geared. enabling 
them to do work of the heaviest kind rapidly and with ease, and 
at the same time are so conveniently arranged as to be equally 
well adapted to small work. One of the most important fea 
tures is the patented universal screw cutting and feeding ar 
rangement, which gives the full range of screw pitches without 
removing a single gear and enables the operator to change from 
one thread or feed to another almost instantly. 


A circular by the Middletown Machine Company of Middle 
town, Ohio, contains much valuable information about gas and 
gasoline engines. 


A pamphlet by the Haughton Elevator & Machine Company 
of Toledo, Ohio, describes standard styles of passenger and 
freight elevators. These are made in size to suit. either plain 
open cars or passenger cabs, of any design desired. 


A pamphlet has been received from the International Motor 
Car Company of Toledo, Ohio, pointing out the advantages of 
their latest gasoline and steam driven cars. Their steam car 
carries four passengers, weighs 1300 pounds, engine is 7% 
horse-power. With one charge of fuel and water it will run 
75 miles, the fuel being either kerosene or gasoline. 


The June Bulletin of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 
of Boston describes their semiinelosed and completely inclosed 
motors. These are designed to meet the demand for a rugged 
and compact machine, readily adapted to special uses, such as 
application to various sorts of mechanical devices. They may 
be used either upon the floor, wall or ceiling. 


“How Best to Light Our Country Homes and Resorts” is 
the title of a handsome catalogue by the Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Company, 82 John street, New York, describing the Springfield 
gas machine. Many illustrations are presented of residences 
and resorts using this system. 

We have received a pamphlet describing the direct current 
dynamos and motors built by the Electro Dynamic Company of 
Philadelphia. Special attention has been paid in designing 
these lines in order that they may meet the most exacting con 
ditions—that of marine use. 

The Calculagraph is described in a pamphlet by the Calcula 
graph Company, 9 Maiden lane, New York. This machine me- 
chanically subtracts the time of commencing work from the 
time of finishing and prints the difference, the elapsed time, in 
hours and minutes. It is the only instrument on the market 


that will do this. 
————_-——- <-____———_—- 


Bids on the Gunboat « Paducah.” 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 23, 1903.—The Judge Advo- 
cate-General of the Navy Department opened bids at 
noon to-day for the construction of gunboat No. 18, which 
will be known as the “ Paducah.” Proposals were re- 
ceived for this vessel and for the “ Dubuque,” a sister 
ship, on May 19, as the result of which a contract was 
awarded for the “ Dubuque ” to the Gas Engine & Power 
Company of Morris Heights, N. Y.; but as proposals for 
the construction of both vessels were not satisfactory, it 
was decided to readvertise the “ Paducah.” There were 
but two bidders to-day, their proposals being as follows: 
The Gas Engine & Power Company, Morris Heights, 

N. Y., on Department's plans, delivered within 18 


months ...  eapehan dee ewesewe tea gana Wawa. ves 
The ‘Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding Company, New 
York, on Department’s plans, delivered within 18 


$355,000 


months . errr ere re Terr ET Te ee Cee 377,000 
—oOr, in case the Roberts boilers are authorized.... 372,000 

The lowest bid, which is that of the Gas Engine & 
Power Company, is $27,000 less than the appropriation 
available for the construction of this vessel. The same 
compnay have received the contract for building the 
“ Dubuque,” the price of which was $295,000, or $60,000 
less than the bid for the ‘“ Paducah.” 

The specifications for the ‘“ Paducah” provide for a 
speed of 12 knots and a displacement of 1085 tons, with 
a length on low water line of 174 feet, extreme 
breadth of 35 feet, a mean draft of 12 feet, 
8 inches at trial displacement and at full load 
about 13 feet, 5% inches, and a total coal bunker 
capacity of about 200 tons. A feature of the vessel 
will be the composite hull built to a point of about 2 
feet, 3 inches above the low water line amidship, above 
which line it will be entirely of steel. The outside plank- 
ing will be of yellow pine sheathed with cold rolled cop 
per. She will be equipped with two water tube Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers, and her battery will consist of six 4 
inch rapid fire guns, four 6-pounder and two 1 pounder 
rapid fire guns and two Colt automatic guns WwW. L. ©. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


At the annual meeting of the Detroit Iron & Steel Company, 
Detroit, Mich., the following officers were re-elected: President, 
D. R. Hanna, Cleveland ; vice-president, C. C. Bolton, Cleveland ; 
secretary and treasurer, Charles W. Baird, Detroit; general 
manager, F. B. Richards, Cleveland. Silas Hitchcock, Theodore 
H. Eaton and Arthur M. Parker are on the Board of Directors. 

The Youngstown department of the National Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, have just let a contract for pipe bending 
machinery which will greatly increase the output of the plant, 
making it possible for them to turn out sizes that have hereto- 
fore not been undertaken at the plant. The machinery will 
cost some $15,000 for installation, is being manufactured by 
the United Engineering & Foundry Company, and will make 
possible the manufacture of pipe up to 20 inches. At present 
the pipe manufactured at these works is from 1% up to 16 
inches. 

The Empire Iron & Steel Company of Niles, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of wrought iron and steel sheets, are building a large 
warehouse, which will be of steel frame construction, with cor- 
rugated roofing and siding. The company are enjoying large 
trade in their strictly genuine wrought iron sheets for roofing 
and siding, and also in their electrical sheets. 


The stockholders of the Burden Iron Company met June 17 
and elected the following directors: James A. Burden, I. Town- 
send Burden, John L. Arts, James A. Burden, Jr., Williams P. 
Burden and Arthur S. Burden. ‘The directors met and elected 
these officers: President, James A. Burden: vice-president, 


James A. Burden, Jr.: general manager, John L. Arts; secre- 
tary, Nicholas J. Gable. 
The report that Aetna Furnace, at Aetna, Ala., was to be 


started up is erroneous. The stack has not been in operation 
for years, is old and out of date. The property of the Aetna 
Furnace Company, however, has been leased by T. T. Lewis of 
St. Louis and associates, who will operate it as a mining propo- 
sition. There are about 9000 acres of brown iron ore, with min- 
ing equipment, included in the deal. 


The Pratt & Letchworth Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have 
completed the crucible steel plant addition to their work and 
commenced operations in it last week. 


The Susquehanna Rolling Mill, at Columbia, Pa., has re 
sumed operations after an idleness of several weeks. 

June promises to be the best month of the year for the 
Steelton plant of the Pennsylvania Steel Company. The blast 


furnaces are turning out 900 tons of iron daily, and more than 


this amount is being consumed by the Bessemer department 
alone. The company have orders booked ahead for many 
months. 

A new turn in one of the mills of the Logan Iron & Steel 
Company, at Logan, Pa., will be operated by a full crew of 


workmen from Lebanon Pa. 


The Cyclops Steel Company of Titusville, Pa.. 
full time, and orders to meet the capacity of 
being booked. The steel manufactured is almost entirely for 
tools and finds a market with the American Locomotive ‘Com- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, principally. 
During the week a shipment was made to France, and the field 
abroad is widening for this product. 


are operating 
the plant are 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg. Pa., this 
week began the structural work of their new open hearth build- 
ing. The Pennsylvania Steel Company have the contract. The 
buliding wil! be 147 x 360 feet and 91 feet high and will be 


entirely of steel, the plans calling for about 1700 tons. It is 
expected that the plant will be ready for use by next De- 
cember. 

The two blast furnaces under erection by the Carnegie 


Steel Company at Donora. Pa.. 
probably be ready for 
August. 


will soon be completed and will 
operation in July, or not later than 


No. 2 furnace of the Clairton Steel Company, at Clairton. 
Pa., has been started. No. 3 stack at this plant will be ready 
for blast before long. Fach of these furnaces has a daily ca- 
pacity of about 500 tons. 


The National department of the National Tube Company, at 
McKeesport, Pa., will close down on June 27 and will be idle 
until July 5, to make the necessary repairs and take stock. 

The Kokomo Steel & Wire 
elected the following officers: 
president, Albert A. Conradt: 
general manager, Thos. Harris. 
able to keep up with orders by 
at their two mills. 


Company, Kokomo, Ind., have 
President, A. A. Charles; vice- 
secretary, John E. Frederick: 
The company have not been 
running day and night shifts 


Announcement is made that the two plants of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, at Muncie, Ind., will be shut down for 
two weeks beginning July 1. 


The American Rolling Mill Corporation of Chicago, owning 
a large plant at Muncie, Ind., have notified the Commercial 
Club of that city that unless a bonus of $30,000 is given the 


company will move to another city, where a site for a factory 
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The plant has to be changed 
from a natural gas to a coal fuel basis and the $30,000 will help 
to defray the expense. 

The new plant of the Liggett Spring & Axle Company, at 
Monongahela, Pa., is nearing completion and the company ex- 


and a $50,000 bonus are offered. 


pect to start in August. The report that a number of their em 
ployees had been discharged is incorrect. None of the men were 
discharged, but a number were laid off temporarily, owing to the 
nonarrival of material for equipping new machinery. Most of 
this has been received and work is being pushed vigorously. 


General Machinery. 


The Peden Iron & Steel Company, Houston, 
purchased the mill supply business of Howard Smith & Co., 
110-112 Travis street, and are now occupying the building, 
where they will carry a larger and better supply than heretofore 
of mill supplies, engines, boilers, drilling outfits and oil well 
supplies. 

The York Mfg. Company of York, Pa., will erect a large 
refrigerating plant at New Orleans. 

Application for a charter for the Stehman & Coho Mfg. 
Company of Lancaster, Pa., will be made on Friday, July 10. 
The company will manufacture grinding machinery, lathes, 
watchmakers’ tools, punches, dies and press work. The in- 
corporators are Andrew S. Stehman, Edward 8. Stehman and 
Frank P. Coho, all of Lancaster, Pa. 

The Gainesville Iron Works, Gainesville, Ga., founders and 
machinists, whose plant was recently wrecked by a cyclone, 
are rebuilding on a larger scale. The machinery was not seri- 
ously damaged. 

The recently organized Consolidated Press & Tool Company, 
96-100 North Clinton street, Chicago, will build a complete 
line of sheet metal tools and power presses. As they expect to 
embody a number of new and valuable features, some of which 
will be patented, considerable time will be required for com- 
pleting the drawings and patterns. As soon as they have the 
patterns completed it is their intention to erect a new plant 
in Chicago or vicinity and increase the capital stock, which is 
now merely nominal. Their present shop is not large, but 
is fitted up with the latest type of tools. The company will 
build only the highest grade of machinery and will use snap 
gauges wherever possible to secure uniformity of work. Sev- 
eral large orders for automatic machinery are on the books, 
which will keep the plant running full well up to the first of 
the year. 

W. L. Brubaker & Bros., Millersburg, Pa., manufacturers of 
taps and dies, are putting in a new 100 horse-power internal 
fired boiler to increase the capacity of their works. 

The Keystone Iron Works, Angeles. Cal., have incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, fully subscribed. The 
first Board of Directors is composed of Richard, Jennie and 
May Livingston, Susie Thom and Mary A. Steinmeyer. 

The Chisholm, Boyd, White Company, Chicago, have incor- 
porated for the purpose of manufacturing machinery. The 
capital stock is $250,000 and the incorporators are H. M. Wolf, 
H. G. Miller and D. S. Trumbull. 


The of the H. C. Fish Machine Company, lathe 
manufacturers, at Worcester, Mass., will probably be aban- 
doned as a result of the bankruptcy proceedings recently men- 
tioned. It had been hoped that the company would be reor- 
ganized and the business continued, but later developments 
show that there are no indications that any one connected 
with the company intends to resume business. 


M. MeVoy. president of the Locke Steel Chain Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., sailed Friday, June 19, for England, to as- 
sist the English corporation, the Locke Steel Chain Company, 
Limited, organized to manufacture the chain in Great Britain. 
The English corporation have a capital stock of £200,000. The 
organization has not been wholly completed, neither has the 
site for the shops been chosen. It is to assist in these final ar- 
rangements that Mr. McVoy is making his trip. Six presses 
for the manufacture of the Locke chain are almost completed 
at the shops of the V. & O. Press Company, at Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
and they will be shipped to England to be installed at the shops 
there as the nucleus from which the business will expand. 


The Bradford Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
just let the contract for a new two-story brick extension to 
their present plant, of 65 x 90 feet. This extension will bring 
the rear of their manufacturing plant directly on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad tracks, and thus avoid cartage, as 
heretofore. The new -building will give the company fully 50 
per cent. additional productive capacity. 


J. W. Durant & Son of 


Texas. have 


Los 


business 


Sparta, Wis., have purchased the 
Christman machine shops in Tomah, and will spend several 
thousand dollars in fitting them up for general foundry and 
machine work and the building of gasoline engines. 

The Resek Machine Tool Company of Cleveland have pur- 
chased the entire ball manufacturing equipment of the Cleve- 
land Ball & Screw Company. The new factory, which com 
prises two buildings, one 50 x 90 feet and three stories high 
and the other a 30 x 90 foot two-story structure, has the ma- 
chinery in place for the manufacture of tool steel balls from 
* up to 4 inches. The company also manufacture a special 
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line of brass working machinery, two-spindle milling machines, 
key lathes, &c., as well as a power saw for general use. 


Judge Kohlsaat of the United States District Court at Chi 
cago has appointed Edwin C. Potter of Chicago receiver for the 
United States Locomotive Company, whose plant is located at 
Hammond, Ind. The assets of the company are in the neigh 
borhood of $300,000, with liabilities unknown. 

The Ilussey Drop Forging & Mfg. Company of Cleveland 
have been formed by P. L. Hussey, formerly of Toledo, and 


I a 


plant has been established on Axtell street for the production 
of drop forgings and automobile material. 


The Eclipse Car Fender Company of Cleveland are buying 
considerable machinery and will manufacture their fenders, 
which heretofore have been produced under contract. They are 
in the market for a large bulldozer and dies with which to pro 
duce the frames of their car fenders. 


Taplin, Rice & Co. of Akron, Ohio, have voted to increase 
their capital stock from $150,000 to $250,000. Their business 
has nearly trebled in the past two or three years, while the 
capital stock has not been increased. The increased capital will 
be utilized in improving the facilities. 


As the result of the assurance by the city council of Akron, 
Ohio, that additional fire protection will be given the plant, the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company of Cleveland have taken an 
option on 32 acres of land adjoining the plant of their Webster. 
Camp & Lane division in Akron. A large addition to the already 
extensive plant is contemplated and the matter will be definitely 
decided upon within a few days. 

The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company are working a 
large force in their recently erected plant on Second avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and they have about all the business they can 
attend to. They are building up a very handsome foreign busi- 
ness and are making shipments to France, Germany and Eng- 
land. A recent shipment to Germany included an outfit of 75 
riveting tools and 25 chipping tools. 


The Cleveland branch of the Marshall & Huschardt Machin 
ery Company state that the month of June is showing a very 
marked improvement over the previous month, due largely to 
the settlement of a number of strikes that have been troubling 
manufacturers in that district. The Cleveland house recently 
sold a nice order of tools to the Wm. B. Pollock Company of 
Youngstown, including a 60-inch Pond planer and a 64-inch 
New Haven lathe. 


The Ray Automatic Machinery Company of Cleveland have 
closed contracts for the erection of their new factory, to be 
located at Berea, Ohio, a short distance from Cleveland. The 
company manufacture special machinery and automobile sup- 
plies. 


The Peoria Car Company of Peoria, LIll., have been incor 
porated with $1,000,000 capital stock by Alexander Hoyt, V. H. 
Burke, A. L. Jacobs and others of Cleveland. They will manu- 
facture steam and electric cars. Equipment is being purchased 
and the plant will be built at once. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Proposals will be received until July 22 at the office of the 


United States Engineer, Grand Rapids, Mich., for a steam 
plant for suction dredge. 


It is announced that the Greenfield, Mass., Electrie Light 
& Power Company will establish a power station at Gardner 
Falls to develop 600 horse-power. It will be necessary to build 
a dam to develop the full power of the falls. 


The International Railway Company of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
just awarded contracts for the equipment of a new power trans- 
former house on the corner of Virginia and Washington streets 
as an auxiliary to the power transformer house on Niagara 
street. The new power house will transform 6000 horse-power 
of the Niagara current, making 17,000 horse-power from Ni- 
agara Falls utilized by the International Railway Company in 
the Operation of their city and suburban lines. 


The Witte Iron Works Company, Kansas City, Mo., engine 
builders, have increased their capital stock from $25,000 to 


$75,000. It is their intention to gradually increase their ca- 
pacity. 


The city of Anderson, Ind., has contracted with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh for a turbine 
engine, at,a cost of $19,250, for the city electric light plant, 
and the Electric Light Board was authorized to secure option 
for another turbine at the same price two years later. 


The New Roads Electric Light & Power Company, Limited, 
will install water works, electric light and ice plants, at New 
Roads, La., embracing the following equipment: Two 66 inch 
x 16 foot tubular boilers, 110 horse-power four-valve automatic 
high speed engine, 75-kw. two-phase alternating current gen- 
erator, duplicate pumps of 500,000 gallons capacity and 15-ton 
ice plant, complete. W. H. Fleming of the Delta Power Com 
pany, Limited, Hennen Building, New Orleans. is engineer in 
charge. 


At the Titusville Iron Company's plant. Titusville, Pa., the 
machine shop is running three nights each week Work is 
being done on orders booked previous to the recent labor 


troubles in New York and elsewhere New orders are coming in 


a littie more slowly than in the spring 


M. R. Rutherford of the Missoula Light & Power Company, 
Missoula, Mont., informs us that he is in the market for a 125 
horse-power Corliss engine and boilers of the same capacity. 

Citizens of Williamsburg, Ohio, have voted to sell bonds for 
the purpose of building a municipal electric lighting plant. It 
will be built as soon as possible 


Foundries. 


The Birmingham Iron Foundry of Derby, Conn., have begun 
work on a large addition, which will be used as an erecting and 


roll room and which will also contain some heavy machine 
tools rhe new building will be 75 x 162 feet, the width being 
in two spans, 50 and 25 feet respectively. The broader span 


will have a 15-ton Shaw traveling crane, the other a 5-ton 
Maris traveling crane. The building will be lighted from above 
by a long skvlight in the nearly flat roof, and also by an area 
of glass 4 feet wide running around the top of the walls. 


The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Chicago and Pitts 
burgh, are the recipients of orders for full foundry equipments 
for the following: Georgia Car & Mfg. Company, Savannah, 
Ga.; American Frog & Switch Company, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Crestline Mfg. Company, Crestline, Ohio; Schill Bros. Company, 
Crestline, Ohio, and the new foundry of the Stilwell-Bierce & 
Smith-Vaile Company, Dayton, Ohio. A new 400-page catalogue 
illustrative and descriptive of foundry supplies is now on the 
press, to be ready for distribution about July 15. 


The Dean-Waterman Company have purchased the plant of 
the Covington Foundry Company, Covington, Ky., which they 
are remodeling. Morris B. Dean, formerly secretary of the 
Samuel €. Tatum Company of Cincinnati, is president. S. J. 
Waterman of the company has been for the past three years 


Gistrict sales agent for 


ie American Sheet Steel Company in 
Cincinnati. 


H. G. Shellenberger & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., founders and 
machinists, advise us that they have not purchased the Weaver 
Hirsh foundry at Allentown, as was reported 

The City Foundry Company of Lorain, Ohio, have been or 
ganized with $5.000 capital by John J. Schwartz, George J 
Roth, John F. Hyre, S. D. Faleoner and Andrew Robinson. They 
will establish a foundry in Lorain 


The Toledo Co-operative Foundry Company of Toledo have 
elected R. A. White president, Cyrill Freschette secretary and 
F. E. Reynolds treasurer. The company are seeking a location 
tor their foundry and have several sites in view. The matter 
will be settled at once. 


Boilers, Engines, &c. 

Walter S. Bent has been appointed receiver of the Star Mfg 
Company, Wabash, Ind., manufacturers of gas engines Liabil 
ities and assets are placed nominally at $15,000 each. The com 
pany were six months old; capital $20,000. 


Bridges and Buildings. 

The Lafayette Engineering Company of Lafayette, Ind., se 
cured the contract for the new iron bridge over the Wabash 
River at Terre Haute, Ind The company’s bid was $271,200 
It is said to be the largest bridge contract ever let in Indiana. 


Fires. 


The plant of the American Flint Glass Company, Summit 
ville, Ind., was destroyed by fire June 22, entailing a. loss of 
$75,000. 


The Kenyon Paper Mills, Saldwinsville, N. Y., were de- 


stroyed by fire June 19. The loss will reach $100,000. 


The Arkansas Milling Company's mills and elevator, at Ar 
kansas City, Kan., were burned June 18, causing a loss of $100, 
000. 


The Energy Elevator Company, 411-413 Cherry street, Phila 
delphia, suffered considerable loss, covered by insurance, occa 
sioned by fire June 21 in an adjoining building. Their damage 
was largely due to water 


Hardware. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Station, Chi 
cago, has just been completed and will shortly be opened to the 
public. The hardware for this immense station was furnished 
by the Orr & Locket Hardware Company, Chicago, being made 
from special designs furnished by this company to the Reading 
Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., who were the makers of the 
hardware. The first and second floors are finished in special 
sand blast brass, while the other floors are finished in bower 
barff. 

Baltimore Shovel & Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md., are not 
at present making shovels and spades, but are giving their at 
tention to the manufacture of galvanized ware, such as pails 
tubs, oil cans, &c 


In addition to a largely increased domestic trade on pumps. 
F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, have recently secured what 
is said to be the largest specification for cylinders ever sold 
in one order and for one shipment This order is for their well 
known glass valve seat cylinders and is intended for South 
American trade 
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For the fiscal year ending May 31 the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., report an exceedingly successful 
business. The plant was not shut down for inventory and 
necessary repairs until May 28, much later than usual. This 
wags necessary on account of the large number of orders on 
hand and the great demand for extras. Both the foreign and 
domestic sales exceeded those of any previous year in the com- 
pany’s history. 

The Universal Nut Lock Company, Stockton, Cal., have been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000, of which $70,000 
has been subscribed. The company will manufacture a patented 
nut lock. The board of directors comprises E. A. Davidson, 
W. L. Morrow, E. E. Thrift, J. L. Foley, Alexander Brown, A. 
W. King and James A. Louttit. 


The Simplicity Mfg. Company have been incorporated at 
Buffalo, N. Y., to manufacture can openers and other patented 
specialties. Capital stock, $10,000. Directors are B. H. Nye, 
M. W. Bennett and T. H. Myer of Buffalo. 


Wells Brothers Company, Greenfield, Mass., are building an 
addition of 4000 square feet floor space to their factory, to be 
used by their grinding department. 

The Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company of Fitchburg, Mass., have 
an order for 100 6-foot straightedge steel rules for one of the 
large engine builders. ‘These rules are 2 inches wide and are 
graded to 32ds and 64ths of an inch. It is believed that they 
are among the longest rules of the kind manufactured. 


A stock company with a capital of $65,000 have been 
formed in Mt. Pleasant Township, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
for the purpose of building a shovel factory, to be located near 
Spring Garden. Among the persons interested in the enter- 
prise are O. P. Shupe, J. H. Hitchman, John Husband and Mr. 
Mullen, all of Mt. Pleasant. The plant is to be completed by 
October 1. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Adamite Abrasive Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
have formed an auxiliary company, who will build a large plant 
on Schenck street for the purpose of utilizing the surplus raw 
material product of the Adamite plant. The new plant will 
manufacture emery wheels principally and will employ 50 men. 


W. D. Hofius & Co., Seattle, Wash., manufacturers of log- 
ging trucks and flat and box cars, have incorporated as the 
W. D. Hofius Company. The company carry in stock a‘large 
quantity of rails, from 8 to 70 pounds, track materials and 
railroad equipment, both new and second-hand. 


The Cumberland Basin Coal Company, Baltimore, Md., re- 
cently incorporated, will mine and ship coal from their property 
lately acquired in the George’s Creek region, Allegheny County. 
The company expect within the next 60 days to have an output 
of from 600 to 1000 tons per day. The mines will be self 
drained and no machinery except electric or tail rope haulage 
will be required for the present. Thomas F. McGlone is presi- 
dent and Jno. O. Stafford secretary and treasurer. 


The Morgan Potter Company, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, have 
taken over the plant of Morgan Potter, manufacturer of vehicle 
brakes and accessories, and will continue the business, which 
was established in 1893. 

The Tallerday Steel Pipe & Tank Company, Waterloo, Iowa, 
have increased their capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000, for 
the purpose of increasing their facilities to take care of their 
growing business. 

The Bates Metal Company, Birmingham, Ala., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $20.000 to $50,000, to cover 
their increased business. Two new No. 3 Schwartz oil burning 
furnaces have lately been installed. 

The plant of the Niles Fire Brick Company, at Niles, Ohio, 
has been enlarged sufliciently to give it an annual capacity of 
7,000,000 high grade fire brick, and this company. have now one 
of the most complete high grade fire brick yards in the country. 
These works were established by the late J. R. Thomas in 1872, 
and are now being managed for his estate by his son, T. E. 
Thomas. 


The Acme Motor Car Company of Reading, Pa., will apply 
for a charter July 6. The company intend to manufacture auto- 
mobiles and propellers. The incorporators are James C. Reber. 
George D. Horst, Jacob D. Nolde and John D. Horst. 


The W. J. Barr Mfg. Company of Cleveland, manufacturers 
of telephone materiai, have established a factory at 24 to 36 
South Water street, where they have four times the floor space 
cf their old plant. They will add some new machinery to in- 
crease their facilities. 


The American Fog Signal Company, a New Jersey corpora- 
tion, with a capital of $300,000, have bought control of the 
Sculley-McClure Company of Versailles, Pa. By this purchase 
the American Fog Signal Company practically secure control of 
the manufacture of the railroad torpedoes and fuses, or signal 
torches. 


The Long Arm System Company of Cleveland, manufacturers 
of the Long Arm electrically operated hatchway for war vessels, 
have received orders from the Government for hatchways for the 
battle ship * Louisiana’ and for the cruisers * Maryland” and 
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“ West Virginia,” now building by the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Company. 

A 50 horse-power automatic cut off engine is required by 
the St. Paul Roofing, Cornice & Ornament Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., who have leased the buildings formerly occupied by the 
M. A. Gedney Pickling Company. The newly acquired build- 
ings contain about 16,000 square feet of floor space and will 
enable the company to about double their present capacity. 
Considerable part of the cutting machinery will be moved into 
the new quarters, and machinery for a new line of conductor 
pipe will be installed. The business management is in the 
hands of A. K. Pruden, president, and C. D. Pruden, vice- 
president, is in charge of the mechanical department. 


The Loller Mfg. Company of Columbus, Ohio, have incorpo- 
rated with $350,000 capital stock, of which $100,000 was paid 
in. Incorporators: D. Harrison, E. K. Ascher of Columbus, 8S. W. 
Loller of McCracken, Pa., and J. H. Cassiday of Charleston, 
Ohio. They have secured a site on High street, between Buttles 
avenue and University street, and will erect a plant for the 
manufacture of plumbing goods and brass, iron and nickel fix- 
tures. Contracts are to be let at once. 

The Lorain & Elyria Ice & Coal Company of Lorain, Ohio, 
have decided to erect an $80,000 ice producing plant. The 
building will be 133 x 140 feet and 45 feet high, and will have a 
capacity of 50 tons per day. The company were recently in 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock, with William Sehers, 
president: A. E. Braum, secretary, and H. F. Waring, general 
manager. 

The Union Spring & Mfg. Company, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, with works at New Kensington, have decided on an ex- 
tension to their works for the manufacture of elliptical springs. 
The company will install equipment to have a daily output of 
from 8 to 12 tons of elliptical springs. The works were estab- 
lished ,ast year in the plant formerly operated by the Hussey- 
Truxall Steel Company at New Kensington. 

It is stated that the New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., who are affiliated with the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, are to erect two buildings, 75 x 300 feet each, and 
equip them for the manufacture of wire cloth. 

William B. Scaife & Sons Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the We-Fu-Go and Scaife water softening and 
purifying systems, have found it necessary to enlarge their 
plant at Oakmont, I’a., to accommodate their increased business, 
and have just completed the erection of an additional shop, 60 
feet wide by 100 feet long, equipped with the latest improved 
machinery. They have at the present time systems aggregating 
95,000 horse-power under construction for steam boiler plants, 
in addition to plants for softening water to be used in manu- 
facturing processes, such as dyeing and bleaching in woolen and 
cotton mills, and for washing in laundries. 


L. J. Polk & Son, Millersburg, Pa., manufacturers of taps 
and dies, have just erected a new building, 20 x 24 feet, of two 
stories, for office and stockrooms. 

The Crosby Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have moved into their 
new plant on Pratt street, which has doul e the capacity of 
their old factory. In the new plant, in addition to their usual 
product of stamped, annealed and case hardened metals, they 
will manufacture case hardening and annealing furnaces, having 
put in equipment for that purpose. The plant is equipped for 
electrical operation and will be operated by Niagara Falls 
power. Auxiliary steam power will also be maintained. 

The Middletown Car Company of Middletown, Pa., are build- 
ing a number of refrigerator cars for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. A shipment of 12 cars was made last week. 

Application will be made July 6 in Harrisburg, Pa., by Wil- 
liam Hoopes, Thomas Hoopes and Edward S. Darlington, all of 
West Chester, Pa., for a charter for.the firm of Hoopes Bros. & 
Darlington, Incorporated, for the manufacture of vehicles and 
parts thereof, at West Chester. 

The Michigan Novelty Works, who some weeks since re- 
moved from Vicksburg to Kalamazoo, Mich., are now occupying 
the entire first floor of the building formerly occupied by the 
Kalamazoo Cycle Works, together with a portion of a large 
building in the rear. They expect to also utilize the second 
floor of their present quarters within a few weeks as a result 
of their rapidly increasing business. 

The Ironton Disk Plow Company have incorporated at Iron- 
ton, Ohio, with a capital stock of $100,000, and will manu- 
facture disk plows under the Fowler and Weeks patents. The 
company intend ereeting a factory within the coming year, but 
until such time will assemble plows from parts made elsewhere, 
placing their product before the trade next fall. The officers 
are: E. J. Bird, Jr., president; W. E. Reynolds, vice-president, 
and L. G. Brown, secretary and treasurer. Among others in- 
terested in the company are J. L. Anderson, C. M. Humes, F. P. 
Horschel and J. M. Brammer. 


The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with works 
at Butler, Pa., will build an addition of 400 feet to their main 
building. The work will be done by the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company of Pittsburgh, who erected all the build- 
ings at this plant. The Standard Steel Car Company are full of 
orders and find it necessary to enlarge their capacity. 


The Pennsylvania Portland Cement Company have been 
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organized with a capital of $1,250,000, and will build a large 
cement works east of New Castle, Pa. George Greer of the 
American Tin Plate Company, at New Castle, is president, and 
connected with the company are Edwin Obl of the Cherry Val- 
ley Iron Company, at Pittsburgh, and Charles Greer of the 
American Tin Plate Company. 

The Elliott Fisher Company of Cleveland, Ohio, recently in 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000,000, are a consolida 
tion of the Fisher Book Typewriter Company of Cleveland and 
the Elliott & Hatch Typewriter Company of New York 


The National Drain 'Tile Company, Summitville, Ind., whose 
factory is said to be the largest in the United States, have 
closed one contract for 89 miles of drain tile. The company 
have let a contract for 6 miles of steam pipe for their dryrooms. 


The Waltham Emery Wheel Company of Waltham, Mass., 
have bought about 41,000 square feet of land at Worcester, 
Mass., and will build a plant upon the new site this season. 
The building will be 45 x 176 feet, a section 72 feet long to be 
two stories high, the remainder one story. The company have 
contemplated moving to Worcester for some time, and several 
sites were considered before the purchase of the present land 
which is at East Worcester, and was formerly occupied in part 
by the plant of the Speirs Drop Forging Company. The 
Waltham shop will be abandoned as soon as the new building 
is ready for occupancy. 

The business of Clark, Bunnett & Co., 162-164 West Twenty 
seventh street, New York, manufacturers of Clark's steel rolling 
shutters, has been incorporated as the Rolling Steel Shutter 
Works. The business has been established for 30 years I. D 
Thomas is manager. 

The Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga., whose plant 
was recently wrecked by a cyclone, have let the contract for 
rebuilding the mills and for the required machinery. Only tex 
tile machinery was destroyed. and this will be replaced by the 
Draper Company of Hopedale and the Saco-Pettee Machine 
Shops of Newton Upper Falls, Mass 

The old iron ore mines at Margaretta Furnace, Hellam, 
York County, Pa., may be reopened by York capitalists, for 
whom Col. H. C. Demming of Harrisburg. Pa., is making tests 
of the ore. 

The Henry A. Frye Steel Hardener Company, 15 West Twen 
ty-seventh street, New York, recently incorporated, will estab 
lish a plant for the manufacture of a steel hardening compound 
and for doing a general line of steel hardening, such as tools 
dies, &c. Henry A. Frye is president 

The Lancaster Coucrete Block & Paving Company of Lan 
caséer, Ohio, wili erect a plant at West Lancaster for the pro 
duction of concrete building blocks. The building will be 135 x 
136 feet, and it is the Intention to have it in operation by 
August 1. 

The National Carbon Company of Cleveland will erect two 
new buildings as additions to their plant on West Madison ave 
nue. Plans are being prepared by the Osborn Engineering Com 
pany of Cleveland. One building will be 97 x 105 feet and the 
other 48 x 71 feet. They will be of steel and fire proof con- 
struction. 

The White Sewing Machine Company of Cleveland are equip 
ping a very complete repair shop in connection with their new 
retail store on Rockwell street, where they propose to take care 
of ‘all their automobile repair work. They are now shipping on 
an average 20 steam touring cars each week, and a number of 
these are going abroad. 


——_<>——— 


The Central Iron & Coal Company, an identified in- 
terest of the Central Foundry Company of New York, 
will blow in their new furnace at Tuscaloosa, Ala., about 
July 1. It was expected that this stack would be ready 
for operation some months ago; in fact, May 1 was the 
date set for the first blast, but the inability of the manu- 
facturers to ship the machinery at the specified time 
has deferred completion for two or three months. The 
furnace is 18 x 85 feet and will have an annual capacity 
of about 60,000 tons of foundry iron. The company con- 
template the erection of a second stack of about the same 
size as the one just completed. There is little doubt that 
another will be built. However, nothing definite will be 
decided until the first furnace is working satisfactorily. 


The American Car & Foundry Company, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., have decided to let their employees vote on 
the question of working every Saturday afternoon until 
4.30 o’clock and receiving their wages in cash or knock- 
ing off at noon and receiving their wages in checks. In 
answer to a petition that the shops close at noon, General 
Manager Ingram pointed out that two hours of the morn- 
ing would thus be lost. The vote will settle a division 
of opinion among the employees. 
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Carr. JOHN M. BRINKER, one of Buffalo’s most progres- 
sive and honored business men, died in that city on the 
‘th inst. of paralysis. For many years Captain Brinker 
Was an extensive operator of coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
building up a large coal business in connection with his 
Niining enterprises. <A few years ago he built the 
‘Gorge ” Railway, a wonderful bit of railroad engineer- 
ing skill, through the gorge below Niagara Falls. The 
cost of this short length of electric railway was about 
41,000,000. It was he who conceived the idea of the 
Pan-American Exposition held at Buffalo in 1901, and it 
was largely through his instrumentality that the exposi- 
tion project was so successfully managed. Captain 
Brinker was born in Brinkerton, Pa., in 1885 and his 
e:rlier business life was spent in Pennsylvania. At the 
uitbreak of the Civil War he assisted in organizing the 
Seventy-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers and commanded 
one of the companies of that regiment. He moved to Buf- 
falo in 1888, establishing offices for his various enter- 
prices in that city. 

Davip H. MASON, eminent among the advocates of tar 
iff protection, died of pneumonia at his home in Chicago 
on June 17, aged 74 years. He was born in Philadelphia, 
craduated at Yale and engaged in daily newspaper work, 
in which he spent the greater part of his life. In 1868 he 
removed to Chicago, and for some time was editor of the 
Daily Herald, a paper which had been established in 
part for the purpose of advocating the protective policy. 
Subsequently he served as editorial writer on other Chi- 
cago papers and for a time edited the Judustrial World, 
a trade paper which has since passed out of existence. 
Mr. Mason was a prolific writer on the tariff question, 
Which he had practically made his life work. Few men 
have displayed greater ability in the analysis of sta 
tistics, and as a logician he was a master. 

Davip Houston of the metal brokerage firm’ of D 
Ifouston & Co., New York, died June 17 from a stroke of 
paralysis at his home in East Orange, N. J.. aged 81 
years. Mr. Houston was the oldest one of the original 
embers of the New York Metal Exchange, and was for 
i number of years a member of its Board of Managers. 
Ile was born in Scotland and had been in the metal busi 
ness in New York for more than 40 years. 

NATHAN C. McDowe.Lrt, a former well-known resi 
dent of Pittsburgh, Pa., died last week of a complication 
of diseases at Atlantic City, where he had made his 
home since 1895 on account of failing health. The de- 
ceased was in his sixty-sixth year. Mr. McDowell was 
born at Blairsville, Pa., on August 18, 1837, and went to 
Pittsburgh when a young man. At one time he was the 
superintendent of the Singer, Nimick & Company mills on 
the South Side. Later he was the civil engineer of the 
city of Allegheny. In more recent years. before leaving 
Pittsburgh, he was associated with Lindsay & MeCut- 
cheon, the Keystone Rolling Mills and the Pittsburgh 
Tube Company. 

‘Ci cclaticaeae 

At the annual meeting of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany in Jersey City June 18 the following directors were 

elected: Charles Allis, James H. Eckels, Philetus W. 
Gates, Max Pam and James Stillman. Later the di- 
rectors elected these oificers: President, Charles Allis; 
vice-president and treasurer, William J. Chalmers ; second 
vice-president, Henry W. Hoyt; third vice-president, 
Philetus W. Gates; fourth vice-president and secretary, 
Joseph Ti. Seaman: assistant secretary, Joseph W. Wat- 
kins 

The railroad companies have under consideration a 
revision of the rates on import traffic through the South 
Atlantic coast ports, which are stated to be very low. 
Tt is hoped to advance them by fall. The argument be 
ing used to induce the railroads to adjust these rates 
is that cheap import railroad tariffs destroy the effects 

of the Government tariff on foreign articles. 

The second blast furnace of the Sheffield Coal & Iron 
Company at Sheffield, Ala.. is getting ready to blow in. 
This is the eoamnany of which W. Edenborn is president. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 











The past week has not brought very material changes 
in the Iron markets. The great majority of buyers per- 
sist in an attitude of reserve, and there is a growing dis- 
position to make concessions to them. Much is made of 
the opening of the books of the Steel Rail manufacturers 
for 1904 orders at $28. It appears that the Western roads 
have placed about 200,000 tons, with considerable addi- 
tional business pending. The details are given in our 
Chicago market report. The Pennsylvania Railroad is 
credited with having placed 202,000 tons with the mills 
along its line, but, generally speaking, the Eastern lines 
have not yet ordered. One point to be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the Rail situation for 1904 
is that the Lackawanna Company will be in full opera- 
tion, with a tonnage which will remove any danger of 
scarcity. The Harriman roads have placed 10,000 tons 
with foreign makers, but have not yet closed for the 
90,000 tons to be ordered from domestic mills. 

From all quarters come the reports that in Foundry 
Pig Iron a volume of business is being done in moderate 
lots, for prompt delivery, which contrasts very favorably 
with the rate of purchases made during the past few 
months. This, however, is merely proof of the fact that 
melters are down to the bone in their maneuvering for 
position for the third and fourth quarters. All the lead- 
ing buyers are watching the market closely, and in- 
quiries are numerous and important, but the real buying 
movement has not yet set in. In the meantime, prices 
are still weakening. In the Central West, Northern mak- 
ers have gone even below the equivalent of actual Bir- 
mingham prices. 

It is interesting to note that a good deal of tonnage 
of foreign Foundry Iron which was due on former con- 
tracts has been transferred to domestic producers, the 
importers selling their foreign Iron abroad and covering 
on this side. This practically puts an end to this ex- 
traordinary and abnormal movement, except that there 
is considerable temptation still to buy foreign Foundry 
Iron for drawback on export of manufactures. Lately 
the agricultural implement makers have been closely 
studying the possibilities in this direction, not only in 
Steel but also in Pig Iron. 

The Cast Iron Pipe makers continue to do a heavy 
business. In addition to the Brooklyn contract for 5500 
tons, an order for 10,000 tons for the same city’s require- 
ments is now being placed. 

The Steel market has been quiet, although some round 
lots have been placed. There is some inquiry, but lower 
prices are being made. Foreign Steel is being offered 
at $27.50 to $28, but little business is being done. 

The newspapers have been full of reports that the 
prices for Steel products for 1904 have been fixed. There 
is nothing in these reports, since in the majority of the 
lines, excepting Plate and Structural Material, the outside 
mills are acting entirely independent of the leading pro- 
ducer, and no one talks of 1904 requirements. 

Bar Iron is still weak, both East and West, while Steel 
Bars are being specified for more liberally. Our Chicago 
correspondent notes the selling of a lot of 5000 tons of 
Hoops to cover season requirements. In a number of 
the lighter lines independent manufacturers are setting 


the pace by making some concessions. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italies. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

June24,June17,May27, June25, 

PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 
ere 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 
ere 17.25 17.75 18.25 21.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 19.00 19.50 20.00 21.50 
Gessemer Pig, Pittsburgh 19.35 19.85 19.85 21.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 18.50 18.75 19.75 20.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 


$78.75 $18.75 $19.50 $22.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 28.50 29.00 29.50 32.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 30.00 30.00 nan. Saae 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 29.50 30.00 32.50 Circe 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 36.00 36.50 37.00 387.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MA'TERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 20.00 20.00 23.00 24.00 
©. Iron Rails, Vhiladelphia..... 23.00 23.00 24.50 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 21.50 21.50 22.00 21.00 
QO. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 21.50 21.50 22.50 20.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. 20.00 rece. Zoe ‘en's 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 16.50 16.50 16.50 20.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.75 1.75 1.85 1.95 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.90 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater... : 1.78 1.78 1.80 2.00 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 2.10 
Beams, Pittesburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater... . 2.2... 1.73% 1.73% 1.738% 2.00 
Anetes, Pittebur@e... ss. «s sess 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 2.00 2.15 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.25 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.90 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: . 
oo ee ae. 14.50 14.50 14.75 12.00 
ereee, Ht.. BOOB is caccicscss 5.55 5.55 5.50 4.70 
ee ae. rrr 4.12% 4.12% 4.37% 4.10 
SE A NS. ania Sandee bee 3.95 3.90 4.15 3.9714 
ce ee ees 28.124, 28.60 28.45 28.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 6.75 7.00 7.00 8.3714 
oe er 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York...... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, June 24, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


Interest has centered in the placing of Rail contracts 
for 1904 delivery by railroads both East and West. The 
first agreement was signed at noon on Friday, the 19th inst., 
and in three days contracts for 125,000 tons were closed, 
with 75,000 tons additional awaiting signatures and 90,000 
tons for Pacific Coast delivery under consideration. The 
tonnage taken by Western mills thus far aggregates about 
200,000 tons and Eastern mills are credited with booking 
the same quantity. About 125,000 tons additional are ex- 
pected to be closed for Western roads within the next two 
weeks. Details will be found under “ Rails.” Some little 
improvement has been noted in the volume of busi- 
ness in Pig Iron, both for prompt shipment and 
delivery during the third quarter, and some large 
consumers have signified their intention to close for the 
last half of the year for a considerable quantity within 
48 hours. For the ordinary run of business prices have been 
maintained, but for lots of 1000 tons and over concessions 
of 50c. per ton have been granted and a further yielding 
of 50c. per ton is expected on the large contracts pending. 
Bar Iron has developed further weakness, and while the bulk 
of the business has been at 1.70c. base, Chicago, this price 
would be shaded for a fair tonnage of desirable sizes. There 
has been some little increase in business at the expense of 
prices. Aside from Rails, the finished products of Steel 
have continued very quiet. Further increase has been noted 
in the receipt of specifications for Soft Steel Bars, and a 
considerable tonnage of Hoops has been placed by coopers 
for next season’s requirements. Car builders have placed a 
stock order for Structural Material, but, aside from this, 
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business has been very light. Plates, Sheets, Merchant 
Steel and Cast Pipe have not changed essentially, with new 
business rather under the average than otherwise; but im- 
plement manufacturers and Steel companies are in the mar- 
ket for Tool Steel for the season’s requirements. Billets 
have continued to show a downward tendency in sympathy 
with Eastern points, but prices in this market are nominal. 
Merchant Pipe has been less active, but Boiler Tubes have 
sold well. Old Material, while weak, has shown a little 
tendency toward reaction. Coke for spot has been heavy, but 
for contracts covering the last half of the year a little firmer 
tone has developed and symptoms of car shortage at the 
ovens are reported, which will doubtless have an important 
bearing on the market within the near future. 


Pig Iron.- Tne market has given indications of awaken- 
ing from its lethargic condition, several lots of 1000 tons 
each having been closed for the third quarter of the year, and 
large buyers have signified their intention of closing for a 
considerable tonnage for the last quarter. Bessemer sold 
at $19, Detroit; for delivery during the third quarter, and 
between 300 and 400 tons of No. 3 Foundry, Southern, on 
the basis of $14, Birmingham, for quick shipment. As a 
rule, however, it is difficult to purchase Bessemer under 
$19.50, Chicago. Stove manufacturers, Malleable and gen- 
eral merchants, founders, carriage manufacturers, Pipe 
works and car builders are among the consumers purchasing 
in small quantities, and one stove founder is in the market 
for about 900 tons. An inspection of the orders taken re- 
cently by the Southern combination shows a larger percent- 
age than usual of Soft Iron sold and of other Foundry Iron, 
mainly of the higher grades. <A further considerable weaken- 
ing is reported in the market for Ohio Silvery. Northern 
Iron has sympathized with the Southern product and has 
shown a downward tendency, but the market is in a tenta- 
tive state. The following are the prices current for the 
third and fourth quarters of the year, the outside prices for 
quick shipment: 





Lake Superior Charcoal....... oaks $24.00 to $25.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... .-.. to 20.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 19.00 to 19.50 
[ocanl Coke Founery, NO: S...ccsccces 18.50 to 19.00 
eee eo OR a Pe ere ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 20.50 to 21.00 
Southern Slivery, according to Silicon. 20.60 to 21. 
Se COE LONGER: dcnadieveeueuuds 19.35 to 19. 
SOGOU Cones IOs Be sccceecendseces 18.85 to 19. 
PN OT Te eke ad a eee 18.35 to 18. 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 19.35to 19.! 
Southern Cole, No. 2 Bott... .cccsccer 18.85 to 19.: 
WOUMEEY  DORMG ss 6.0 cscs tee eessees ciae 18.35 to 18. 
BOUEMere GED POPGG vcs cet esice cans 17.85 to 18.: 
ON, DEMEEMOGE, ca. cals was see eA w O 18.10 to 18.: 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

eer ee ee ere oe 23.85 to 24.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 27.85 to 28.85 
SS SPPe eT Tee ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Ps | SOIOE oie. cc Cie rede raw suns 19.50 to 20.00 


Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
6 t6 S&S per cont. BWICOR. . .ccccccace 23.30 to 24.30 


Bars.—There has been a further gratifying increase in 
the number of specifications for Soft Steel Bars received 
on old commitments, and there has been some increase in 
new business, mainly in small amounts, ranging from 250 
to 500 tons, and one lot of 1000 tons for next season’s re- 
quirements, but the principal feature of the market has 
been the increased demand for Hoops, among the sales be- 
ing one lot of 5000 tons for the season’s requirements 
placed by coopers. Srewers are said to be in the market 
for further additional tonnage. Bar Iron has developed 
further weakness, and the increased volume of business 
has been transacted at the lower prices current, among the 
sales being one lot of 1000 tons by car builders on the 
basis of 1.72%4c., Chicago, and other contracts in the neigh- 
borhood of 1000 tons on the basis of 1.70c., Chicago. At 
the close even these prices would be shaded for a consider- 
able tonnage of desirable sizes. Most of the business has 
been’ for immediate specification and quick shipment. <A 
further considerable tonnage is anticipated in the near fu- 
ture. The following are the prices current, f.o.b. cars, Chi- 
cago, mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.70c. to 1.75e.; Soft Steel 
Bars, 1.76%c¢. to 1.861%4c.; Hoops, 2.16%c. to 2.26Mc.; An- 
gles, under 3 inches, 1.86%c. to 1.91'%4c., base. The mer- 
chant trade has shown a little more animation, and the mar- 
ket has remained steady at the following range of prices: 
Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15¢c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. rates; Angles, 
under 3 inches, 2.10c. rates, and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from 


store, 


Structural Material.—The market has continued very 
quiet, generally considered, although some little improve- 
ment has been noted, among the more important transac- 
tions being the placing of stock orders by car companies, 
aggregating 1000 or 2000 tons. The market has remained 
steady at the following prices: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 
1.85¢c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 
1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. Some little improve- 
ment has been noted in the demand for shipment from lo- 
eal stocks which has been readily met at previous prices. 
The following are the prices current: Beams and Channels, 
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yc. to Zloc.; Angles, 2.25¢. to 2.50e.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55e., 


at lotal yards. 


Plates.—Dullness has been the principal feature of the 
week, no large transactions being noted, and even the 
smaller transactions in the aggregate have been insignificant. 
The market, however, has remained firm, as_ previously 
quoted, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill shipment: Tank Steel, 14- 
inch and heavier, 1.75e. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85¢. to 2.15¢.; Ma- 
rine, 1.95c. to 2.10c. There has been a quiet and steady 
market for shipment from local stocks without change in 
prices, which are as follows: Steel, 14-inch and_ heavier, 
2.15¢. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 3-16 ineh, 2.25e. to 2.30e.: No. 
S, 2.50c. to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50¢., all f.o.b. 
warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.— While there has been a fair inquiry, the vol- 
ume of business for both Black and Galvanized Sheets has 
been only moderate, and prices have been without essential 
change. The following are the prices asked for Black 
Sheets, carload lots, Chicago, mill shipments: No. 10, 
2.12%c. to 2.16%4c.; No. 12, 2.22%e. to 2.26%c.; No. 14, 
2.52Moc. to 2.36loc.; No. 16, 2.42%ec. to 2.46%4e.; Nos. 18 and 
20, Moe. to 2.60loc.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.66%4c. to 2.70%e. ; 
No. 26, 2.76%4c. to 2.80K.c.; No. 27, 2.86%4e. to 2.90l4e.; 





No. 28, 2.9614c. to 3.00%c. <A little firmer tone has been 
noted as far as merchants are concerned, the tendency to cut 
prices 5ec., which has been noted for several weeks, having 
been eliminated by readjustment of prices, which are about 
10c¢. to 15c. over mill prices given above. Galvanized Sheets 
have been moderately active and steady at 75 and 10 dis- 
count, Pittsburgh, and 75 and 5, Chicago, for mill ship- 
ment. Independent mills occasionally accept orders at a 
shade under these quotations, but this is exceptional. There 
has been a quiet market for small lots for shipments from 
store, sales being made mainly on the basis of 75 and 2% to 
7 discount. 


Cast Pipe. There has been an absence of large trans- 
actions and only a moderate current order trade for small 
amounts for shipments to water and gas companies, rail- 
roads and mining companies, which, in the aggregate, how- 
ever, is a fair tonnage. Erie, Pa., is to let a contract on 
the 27th inst., and Sacramento, Cal., early in July. While 
the market is easier in tone, prices for small lots are main- 
tained at the following quotations, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 
4-inch, $33; 6-inch, $32; 8-inch, $31.50, and larger, $31 for 
Water, and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 


Billets.—There is a fair inquiry for small Open Hearth 
Forging and Axle Billets, but little inquiry for Bessemer, 
and in the absence of trading prices are little better than 
nominal. Round lots and Rerolling Bessemer Billets would 
be difficult to sell over $29.50 and Open Hearth at $29.50 
to $30, Chicago; but single car lots continue to sell at from 
$33 to $38, according to analysis, buyer and time of de- 
livery, with some premium obtained for jobbing quantities. 


Merchant Pipe. While there has been some falling off 
in the number of orders received during the week, it has 
been without special significance, manufacturers not antici- 
pating an increase in business until after July 1, the mer- 
chant trade naturally holding off temporarily. An interest- 
ing feature is that manufacturers, especially implement pro- 
ducers, are using Merchant Pipe more liberally than a few 
years ago. The market has been steady at the following 
schedule of discounts for earload lots, Chicago, base, random 
lengths, mill shipment : 


Guaranteed Wrought 





Steel Pipe. Iron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1 to % inch ’ .. 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
, inch : DS Dd. 
4% to 6 inches... 63 60.35 
7 to 12 inches . 67.35 57.35 54.35 





Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—The market has been without essential 
change, although dealers have been placing a less heavy 
tonnage than for several weeks. This, however, is without 
significance. The market has remained steady at the follow- 
ing schedule of discounts: 

Iron. 

1 to 1% inches 3 

1% to 2% inches 






”y to 5 inches.. afisk Gin 
6 inches and larger. ; mmeae 55.85 
Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 





There has been some little increase in the demand for small 
amounts for quick shipment from store and the market has 
remained steady at the following schedule of discounts for 
shipment from local stocks: 


Steel. Iron. 
5 Reh es nS a dw otk oes Pad eewawcwe 40 35 
SOE Or ee ON aba vw ke weee we dmwe as 50 32%, 
Be Se PS £6. 0:4 6.000 Rea eedeeoenas 57% 42, 


© ee ee Sl i 6 hee cone eenye ews 50 


Merchant Steel.—While less activity has been noted, 
the market has not changed essentially and several 100-ton 
lots, especially of Spring Steel, have been sold during the 
week. Cold Rolled Shafting and Screw stock have con- 
tined to sell quite readily, but Tire Steel has been quiet. 
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Season's contracts for Tool Steel to a considerable amount 
are expected to be closed between now and July 1. Prices 
have remained steady as previously quoted for mill ship- 
ment, as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.014¢c. 
to 2.1114c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.96'4c. to 2.1144c.; Open 
Hearth Spring Steel, 2.66\4c. to 2.7644c.; Toe Calk, 2.51%. 
to 2.4614c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%sc. to 1.v6%c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.4114c. to 2.61%c. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel 
are quoted at Gc. to Sc. for mill shipment; Specials, 12c. up- 
ward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload lots sells at 47 and in 


less than carload lots at 42 discount from list. 


Rail and Track Supplies.—Tke establishment of S25 
as the official price for Standard Rails for 1904 delivery was 
the signal for the placing of large contracts by both Eastern 
end Western Railroads. Although no contract had been 
placed prior to the recent New York meeting, the fact that 
the requirements of largest railroad interests had been can- 
vassed led to reports that contracts had been placed. ‘The 
first actua! transaction, however, was not closed in the West 
until Friday last. In the aggregate Western mills have 
aken contracts for 200,000 tons and Eastern mills have 
entered orders for an equal tonnage, and about 125,000 tons 
additional are under negotiations in the West. The rail- 
roads seem to have been in active competition for priority 
of place in ordering, induced by the desire for preferred 
shipment. Contracts thus far placed for 1904 delivery are 
as follows: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 40,000 tons; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 40,000 tons; Chicago & 
Northwestern, 35,000 tons for the main line and 5000 tons 
for the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha division; Rock 
Island, 25,000 tons for shipment during the first quarter of 
1904 and a tentative order for 25,000 tons additional; Illi- 
nois Central. 25,000 tons for 1904, and will probably need 
15,000 tons for the balance of 1903; Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, 25,000 tons; Nickel Plate, 5000 tons, or an aggre- 
gate of 200,000 tons. Contracts for 125,000 tons were signed 
in three days, Friday, Saturday and Monday, June 19, 20 
and 22. The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed an order 
for 118,000 tons with the Carnegie Steel Company and 82,- 
000 tons divided between the Cambria and Pennsylvania 
Steel companies. The Central and Southern Pacific rail- 
roads have placed a contract for 10,000 tons foreign Rails, 
and 90,000 tons of domestic Rails are under negotiations. 
In addition to these large contracts there have been several 
thousand tons of Standard Sections, one lot of 1000 and one 
lot of 2000 tons, placed for delivery during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1903. There has also been a fair demand for Light 
Sections. Official quotations remain strong at $28 for 


Standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment. Light 
Rails have sold at $34 to $39, according to weight. Track 


Supplies have also been active, among the buyers being the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad for 46,000 pairs of Angle 
Bars for early shipment. The market has continued firm 
at the following pricces for mill shipment, Chicago: Splice 
or Angle Bars, 2c. to 2.10c.; Spikes, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Track 
Bolts, 31%4 to 3% inches and larger, with Square Nuts, 2.85c. 
to 2.90c.: with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c. From store, 
10c. to 15c. over mill prices are asked and obtained. 


Old Material.—While the market has been slow and 
easy, it has been notable that there has been less pressure 
to sell, sellers rather anticipating a reaction after the con- 
tinued heavy drop throughout the entire market. Mills, 
while not buying heavily, have been more disposed to pur- 
chase at the lower level. Prices have been without further 
change of special significance. The following are the prices 
current per gross ton, Chicago: 


Old Tron Balle... .....0<ccsccccesec ced.00 to $20.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Old Stee! Rails. long tengths......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails.......... .--- 31.00to 31.50 


LR ak acas . 21.50to 22.00 


Old Car Wheels. 22 
side ... 16.50to 17.00 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap 


SEE! URIS. 25 dg als. 304 olor ee GL 14.50 to 15.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
a) ie Serra .$17.00 to $17.50 


2. . 21.00 to 22.00 


Iron Car Axles. : 4 
seal ate arene 20.00 to 21.00 


Steel Car Axles..... 


No. 1 Balisoed Wrowient.... sos sence 15.00 to 16.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 
oo ee SN err re oe 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Dealers’ Forge sored a eee 18.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Iron Axle Turnings... : WA ROR 12.00 to 12.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............-. 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast Borings... Pa Attar Jas Si rar Sache wa tii 7.00 to 7.50 
ee a ee ere 8.00 to 9.00 


to 3.00 


No. 1 Boilers, cut gis a 
14.00 to 14.50 


Heavy Cast Serap.. oe ee 

Stove Plate and Light Cast Secrap..... .... to 10.00 
Railroad Malleable chi et ea Obi we 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable............. ive) 24:00 


Metals.—Some little increase has been noted in the de- 
mand for Casting Copper, but the market has remained easy 
in tone. Casting Copper has been sold at 14c. and Lake is 
held at 1414c., Chicago, in carload lots. Advices from Mis- 
souri indieate a less strong market for Spelter. but the local 
market has been well sustained at 5.60c. in carload lots. 
Sheet Zine is scarce and prices are entirely nominal. It 
being the policy of the American Refining & Smelting Com- 
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pany to make prices on Pig Lead in New York only, quota- 
tions in this market are entirely nominal at 4.05c. in 50-ton 
lots and 4.054c. in carload lots. Old Metals have been 
quiet, with Copper easier, Lead Pipe lower and Zine firmer. 
Heavy Cut Copper sells at 12¢c.; Red Brass, 114c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 10%c.; Lead Pipe, 3.75c., and Zine, 4.65¢., spot. 

Coke.—The local market is still flooded with spot sup- 
plies, which are held on track and are difficult to dispose 
of even at concessions, consumers being well stocked. There 
is a better demand for contracts, however, and several im- 
portant transactions are under negotiations. Reports from 
the ovens indicate that there is a return of the old condition 
of a shortage of cars to move the accumulated stocks. Fur- 
nace Coke is selling at $2.75 to $3, and Standard Foundry 
Coke at $3.50 to $4, at the ovens. Sales of small lots of 
Furnace Coke have been made at $4.65 to $5.15 and Foun- 
dry Coke at $5.60 to $6, in single car lots, spot track, Chi- 
cago. 

— 


Philadelphia. 


IORREST BUILDING, June 16, 1903. 


Iron and Steel is about as dull as it has 
been at any time during the year, but there is a feeling that 
a renewal of activity is not far distant. Consumption has 
been going steadily on, while buying during the past six or 
eight weeks has been practically nothing. This, of course, 
cannot continue indefinitely, and while prices may even now 
not be specially attractive, they are certainly more so than 
they were a month or six weeks ago, so that there is rea- 
son to believe that buyers and sellers will soon reach an 
agreement. Sellers have been willing to do their share for 
some time past, and as buyers are beginning to need Iron, 
there is little doubt that in course of two or three weeks 
there will be something doing. Prices are not absolutely cer- 
tain, but it looks like $18.50 to $19 for No. 2 X Foundry for 
Philadelphia delivery, or on large lots for shipments extend- 
ing all through the year there is a possibility that better 
may be done on first-class business. The disturbing fea- 
tures which have been more or less inimical to healthy con- 
ditions are expected to be out of the way within a brief pe- 
riod, failing which capital will permit labor to follow its 
bent until it has devoured its own substance. With the 
basis of values soon to be established and a general resump- 
tion of work, there should be an active business during the 
last half of the year, particularly if there is no further set- 
back to the crops. The feeling in regard to these matters 
is hopeful, and, as already stated, the prospect for a_bet- 
ter demand for Iron is regarded with a considerable degree 
of confidence. Meanwhile, of course, it may be postponed 
until well into the coming month, or even to a still later 
date, but that we are on the eve of a better demand is the 
almost unanimous opinion of those in the trade. 


Business in 


Pig Iron.—There has been no improvement in the de- 
mand thus far, although prices have been steadily weaken- 
ing, and so far without the slightest indication of reaction. 
As already remarked, however, it is pretty clear that the 
yielding process has about reached its limit, and with buy- 
ing in such volume as may be reasonably expected a firmer 
tone would be the natural outcome. But these are times 
when it is difficult to say what may happen: al! that can be 
safely said is in regard to present actualities. There ap- 
pears to be a little No. 2 X Foundry Iron selling at $19.50. 
delivered, more at $19, and some at $18.75 price, according 
to quantity. quality and delivery. No. 2 Plain has been 
done at $18.25, but $18.50 is nearer to the market. Some 
ordinary Gray Forge was placed at $17.50, but there is a 
good deal of irregularity in this grade, some asking as 
much as $19, but anywhere from $18 to $18.50 would be 
asked for a good mill Iron. Buying has been on an un- 
usually small scale recently, and as the holidays are so near 
and labor settlements (or unsettlements) seem like being 
closed up, it is quite possible that new deals may be post- 
poned until toward the middle of next month, as there is no 
reason for special haste, while there is still a possibility 
that there may be “luck in leisure.” Be that as it may, to- 
day’s prices for city or nearby deliveries would be about as 
follows: 


No. 1 X Foundry Seale vous sees vee tO Geno 
a Es Ree ae 18.75 to 19.50 
ae; re seach ovccees £89,.00to 18.50 
Gray i sae Tica de afb cas, Wit 17.75 to 18.25 
DE abd s waa cieee Ga wee Sue e ess -++e. I8.K5Oto 19.00 
Cargo lots c¢.i.f.: 
Low Phosphorus, 0.035..............$20.85 to $21.00 
Middlesbrough, No. B........sccicicce 16.75 to 17.00 


Steel.—So far as actual business is concerned there is 
very little doing, but there is quite a good deal of inquiry, 
and it is likely that several lots will be closed at an early 
date. Special Steel is selling all the time. but 
ordinary grades have been waiting for lower prices. Sellers 
quote $30 f.0.b. at local mills: buyers expect deliveries to 
be made in their yards at that or slightly lower figures. 
The new milis at Conshohocken (Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Company) are now in operation and are rolling Steel for the 
finishing mills. 


buyers of 
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Plates.—There is a good average demand for small and 
medium sized lots, but large orders are not around to any) 
great extent at the present time. Deliveries are large, how 
ever, and prices are firm at the prices agreed upon by the 
Plate Association, viz.: Carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 
1.75¢c. to 1.80c.; Universals, 1.80c.; Fiange, 1.90c.; Marine, 
Ye. to 2.05e.;: Fire Box, 2.10c. to 2.20c; smaller lots 1-10 to 
2-10 more money. 


Structural Material.—The delay in building operations 
and the approach of the national holiday prevent any spe 
cial movement at the present time, hence there are very few 
sales, and mills are in a position to make prompt shipments. 
Prices are steady and unchanged, viz.: Beams, Angles o1 
Channels, ordinary sizes, 1.73%c. to 1.80c. for carload lots, 
with the usual addition for smaller quantities. 

Bars.—There is no change in the Bar situation. ‘he 
demand is fair, but so many are after the business that it 
is difficult to keep the mills going, hence there is more 01 
less irregularity in prices. The usual midsummer suspension 
of work will probably be more protracted than during the 
past year or two, but it is hoped that by the time they are 
ready to start up there will be sufficient orders booked to 
give full employment during the fall months. Meanwhile 
prices are about 1.75c. f.o.b. mills for Refined Iron, and 
1.65¢c. to 1.75c. for Steel. 

Sheets.— There is more demand, but prices are not ail 
what they should be considering the cost of the raw material. 
Mills are quite busy, however, and to that extent the situa 
tion is satisfactory. 

Old Material.—There is hardly any demand at present, 
as the mills are not disposed to stock up until next month. 
Prices are more or less irregular, but in the absence ot 
actual sales the market would probably be about as follows 





ee I ao ocd ae oe. 'd ate a ae we $21.00 to $21.2 
Heavy Steel Scrap.............. ... 20.50 to 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............. 26.00 to 
Cee) OE ONY os 6 anh oa Oe eek wie eae 22.00 to 
Old Iron Rails........ 4g eOee6 oe sk ee 
Old Iron Axles xa to 
Old Car Wheels....... to 
Choice Scrap, R. R. to 
Country Scrap...... ere i to 
Machinery Scrap.........++. ; .. 18.00 to 
No. 2 Light Scrap....... <i .. 18.00 to 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary)............. 13.00 to 
Wrought Turnings........ re : 15.00 to 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy.... 16.00 to 
RO. SRN o.e-c@ 66 e haw ere eee. 10.00 to 
ONO UMNO ks ke vide RoE mee ema 14.00 to 





Cincinnati. 


Firtn AND MALN Srts., June 24, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The Pig Iron market appears upon the surface to be 
listless and inclined to weakness. Lower figures are being 
offered, and are as yet unproductive of trade. The hand to 
mouth tactics of the buying contingent continue, and in- 
quiries for anything like round lots of Foundry or Mill 
Irons are not in the market. Northern Irons have been 
cut very sharply, and are now on a lower basis than South- 
ern grades, even on the basis of $14, Birmingham, for No. 2 
Foundry. A sale of near 1000 tons of Gray Forge and Mot- 
tled mixed is reported on the basis of $12, Birmingham, and 
this is about the only sale of these goods heard off. The 
outlook is uncertain, and a pessimistic tone seems to per- 
vade the ranks of selling agents. The Southern Associa- 
tion basis of $15 for No. 2 still stands, and the members 
of the compact are generally credited with standing to their 
schedules. Freight rates from the Hanging Rock district, 
$1.15, and from Birmingham to Ohio River points, $3.25. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery throughout the year, 
as follows: 


Southern Coke. No Zs $17.75 to $18. 
Southern Coke, No. 2. 17.25 to 18. 
Southern Coke, No. 3.. 16.75 to 17 
Southern Coke, No. 4.... 16.25 to 17. 
Southern Coke, No, 1 Soft 17.75 to 18. 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 17.25to 18. 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge 15.25 to 17. 
Southern Coke, Mottled. ; 15.25 to 17. 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 ; 24.65 to 25 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.. .to 18. 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 2 an tO ae 
Lake Supericr Coke, No. 3. to 17. 





Car Wheel and Malleable Irons, 


Standard Southern Car Wheel... . .$26.75 to $27.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 24.75 to 25.25 


Plates and Bars.—We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron 
Bars, in carload lots with half extras, 1.75c.: same, in smal! 
lots with full extras, 2.20c.; Steel Bars, in carload lots with 
half extras, 1.75c.; same, in small lots with full extras, 2c. ;: 
Base Angles, 1.70c.; Plates, 14-inch, 1.70c.; Beams and 
Channels, 1.70c. 


Old Material.—We quote dealers’ buying prices as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap 
$15.50 per net ton; [ron Axles, $23.50 per net ton: Cast 
Scrap, $14, gross: Iron Rails, $22, gross; Long Steel Rails, 


$18, gross: Car Wheels, $21, gross; Low Phosphorus Steel, 
$22. gross: Heavy Melting Steel, $17.50. gross. 





St. Louis. 


Ci MIICATI Bt ILDING, June 24. 1903. (By Te le graph ) 
Pig Iron.—LKeview of .the Pig Iron conditions the past 
week does not seem to reveal any changes in the general 
it loggerheads on 
the prime question, and such buying as does show is that 
of quick shipment orders. Lepresentatives of the Associated 


Situation. buyers and sellers are still : 





Southern Furnaces continue to quote $15, Birmingham. for 
No. 2 Foundry: but some few lots have been sold | other 
parties under this rate, not, as far as we can ascertain, in 
very large quantities. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows 

Southern, No. 1 Foundry $19.25 to $19.50 

Southern, No. 2 Foundry 18.75 to 19.00 

Southern, No. 3 Foundry 18.25 to 18.50 

Southern, N t Fou \ 17.25 to 18.00 

No. 1 Soft 19.25 to 19.50 

No. 2 Soft 18.75 to 1 

Gray Forge 17.00 to 1 

Southern Car Whee 27.25to 2 

Malleable Bessemer 20.00 to 2 

Ohio Silvery, S per cent. Silicon 27.00 to 2 

Ohio Strong } [teners N l 25to 2 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2 . 23.50to 2 

Bars. Conditions with thie jobbers are about on the 
same basis, and while trade is not exceptionally heavy, it is 
of a satisfactory order. We quote from the mills: Llron 


Bars at 1.75c. to 1.85¢.; Steel Bars at 1.80c. to 1.90e.. halt 
extras. Jobbers’ quotation continues as before, 2.15¢. in 
round lots, with an advance of from 5e. to 10c. where small 
quantities are wanted, for both Iron and Steel. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—This department of the 
market is said to be holding up in a satisfactory manner, and 
while perhaps a little lighter run of inquiry and orders were 
recorded the past week, the general aggregate of trade has 
been satisfactory. We quote as follows: Splice Bars, 2.05¢e. 
te Zoe: Bolts, with [lexagon Nuts, 3.05c. to 3.15e.: Bolts 
with Square Nuts, 2.%We. to 3c.:; Spikes, 2.15¢. to 2.25 





Angles and Channels.—-The jobbing trade report a 
very fair run of business for Small Angles and Channels. 
The quotation varies from 2.25c. to 2.40c¢. for material of 
this class, according to quantity. 

Pig Lead.—Transactions in the Lead market of late 
have not been of very important consideration and at this 
time the market is very quiet. The quotation is nominally 
3.95¢e. to 4c. for Missouri brands and 4.02'%4c. for Desilver 
ized. 

Spelter.—The Spelter market is bare of offerings for 
immediate delivery, with a fair call for futures. Metal for 
future delivery is quotable at 5.45c. to 5.50¢e. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 22, 1905. 


That trite old saying, “the least said is the soonest 
mended,” applies with special force to conditions existing 
at present in the Iron market. All the associated interests 
are unanimous in reporting prices on the basis of last meet 
ing, and what sales they have made have been on that basis. 
There have been no concessions granted. But the buying 
has been very limited in volume and confined to the piecing 
out process. Purchases cover only nearby deliveries and 
there is very little interest being manifested in the deferred 
deliveries. It is a waiting market still, with two antagonis 
tic elements among the sellers, one element being the Asso- 
ciated Furnaces, selling at an agreed price, and the 
other element being the independent furnaces, with a dis- 
position to keep furnace yards cleaned up. To do this prices 
have been cut to figures necessary to move the Iron. But 
after diligent investigation the conclusion is that the sales 
at material reductions have been limited and much smaller 
than those of the associated furnaces. One report from good 
sources is to the effect that business in No. 2 Foundry has 
been worked at $14. But one must not lose sight of the fact 
that but a moiety of the requirements in sight can be sup- 
plied at these cut rates, and when there is any activity at 
all in buying the associated furnaces will again dominate 
the market. They are inclose touch with each other and 
working in harmony. Their view is that concessions by 
the independent furnaces simply postpone or delay the 
demand, and when it does come they will have very little 
stock with which to feed it. There has been a good deal of 
figuring as to how much decline would be necessary from 
association prices to force a shut down on some of the fur 
naces in the district. But conclusions are so at variance 
with each other that the question is hard to determine. It 
is safe to say that they will all run as long as they can. 

The adoption of labor saving appliances of all kinds and 
the introduction of machinery tending to greater economy 
in production cost have in the last two years added material- 
lv to output without increasing the fixed charges. So that 
these economics are to be considered in comparing the cost 
of Iron as now made and what it was under conditions now 
obsolete. The infusion of fresh blood into the management 
of affairs here has resulted in very great improvements in 
volving the expenditure of large amounts of money. The 
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improved conditions attest the wisdom of the course pur- 
sued. We are forging ahead to again attain the place where 
we can claim minimum cost of production as compared with 
any producing center. 

The annual meeting of the miners is now in progress. 
After a session lasting all of last week they are now to meet 
the Coal operators to agree on the scale of wages for another 
year. It is learned from good sources that the miners will 
demand an advance of 5 cents in the mining of Coal, an 
eight-hour day for labor and a pay day twice each month. 
The last demand is aimed at the commissary, which every 
interest maintains. The operators, it is understood, will 
not concede any of the demands, and we are brought face 
to face with a threatened strike. Just at this time influen- 
tial interests would not object to it, as it would stimulate 
the Iron market and give an opportunity to clean house. 
It is probable that a strike of short duration may ensue, as the 
same demands made now were made last year and refused. 
It appears that a majority of the operators are in tavor of 
holding out, and an influential element among the miners 
are equally determined. Their course of action has been 
well guarded and the leaders have affairs well in hand. 


(By Telegraph.) 


The convention of United Mine Workers of Alabama have 
formulated their demands, which are as outlined in letter to 
The Iron Age forwarded this week. The operators replied 
with counter propositions, and the differences are now under 
discussion. They are so widely divergent that a prolonged 
wrangle is probable before a settlement is arrived at. It 
would not be surprising if some weeks elapsed before a 
satisfactory settlement was reached. Both sides are resolved, 
but there is entire absence of any bitter feeling. The operat- 
ors would much prefer a cessation of work than concede the 
miners’ demands, and that contingency has been fully con- 
sidered. There is absolutely nothing definite so far upon 
which to predicate a safe opinion as to the final settlement ; 
neither side will obtain all that it demands. 


— 


Pittsburgh. 
ParRK BuiLpine, June 24, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The market continues extremely quiet, hard- 
ly enough metal being sold to fix prices. There is a more 
active inquiry, but consumers are very slow to take hold un- 
til they are absolutely satisfied that the bottom of the mar- 
ket has been reached. Bessemer is held at about $18.50 
to $19 for ordinary lots and prompt shipment, but on large 
lots for delivery over the balance of the year as low as $18, 
at Valley furnace, has been quoted. There is practically no 
Forge Iron selling,and Northern brands are quoted at $18.50 
to $18.75, Pittsburgh. Northern No. 2 is held at $19.75 to 
$20, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—There is very little inquiry and only small lots 
are changing hands. The largest transaction for some time 
was a sale of 5000 tons of Open Hearth Axle Billets, de- 
liveries being 1000 tons a month, commencing August. Bes- 
semer Billets are held at $28.50 to $29, and Open Hearth 
$29 to $29.50, makers’ mill. There is some inquiry for 
Sheet Bars, which for prompt delivery are held at about 
$31, makers’ mill. On a large tonnage of Sheet Bars and 
for extended delivery a lower price would probably be made. 


(By Mail.) 


Extreme quietness continues to prevail in the Iron trade, 
and the amount of tonnage being placed in Pig Iron, Steel 
and in some kinds of Finished Material is relatively small. 
There seems to be a lack of confidence on the part of buy- 
ers, and some comparatively low prices recently quoted on 
Pig Iron have failed to bring in business. It is not believed 
the situation will show any material change for a month or 
more yet, but a better buying movement is confidently ex- 
pected late in July or early in August. The Iron trade has 
had a good deal to contend with in the last month or so, 
principally labor strikes, which have restricted demand to a 
very considerable extent. Indications now are that a gen- 
eral strike of machinists will take place on July 1 and foun- 
dries and machine shops are getting out as much work this 
month as possible. Bessemer Iron for shipment over last 
six months of the vear is being freely offered at $18.50, at 
Valley furnace, and in exceptional cases $18 has been named, 
but very little tonnage is being placed. Billets for prompt 
shipment are reasonably firm, and Bessemer Steel is held 
at $28.50 to $29, depending on the size of the order and de- 
liveries wanted. In Finished Iron and Steel there is noth- 
ing of interest to note. A fair amount of tonnage is being 
placed, but not nearly so heavy as some time ago. 

Muck Bar.-—The market is extremely dull, and North- 
ern grades of Muck Bar are being offered low as $33, Pitts- 
burgh. On a firm offer probably $32.50 could be done. 


Steel Rails.—A meeting of the Steel Rail mills was 
held in New York on Thursday of last week, and the price 
was fixed at $28 a ton for 1904 delivery, the same price as 
this year. The Pennsylvania Railroad have placed a con- 
tract for about 200,000 tons, divided between the United 
States Steel Corporation, Cambria Steel Company and Penn 
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sylvania Steel Company. ‘The fixing of the price of Rails 
at $28 and the fact that considerable tonnage has already 
been placed for next year delivery are expected to have a 
good general effect on the market. 


Plates.—<A fair amount of tonnage in Plates is being 
placed, but the situation is quieter than for some time. Con- 
siderable new tonnage is pending, and will probably be 
given out within the next week or two. There is no change 
in prices, which are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick 
and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; 
Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 
1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box. 
not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates 
more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. Plates 
3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 
extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on car- 
load lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Structural Material.—New building operations have 
practically been suspended, owing to the labor treubles, 
which have now reacked an acute stage. The strikes of the 
machinists, boilermakers, pattern makers and kindred trades, 
which promise to last for some time, are having a very 
injurious effect on new enterprises, with the result that 
practically no new work is being given out. Had it not 
been for these labor troubles there is no doubt whatever but 
that this year would have been a banner year in the Struc- 
tural Steel trade. There is no change in prices, which are 
as follows: Beams and Channels up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 
15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60¢.; Zees, 1.60c. ; 
Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras at mill; Uni- 
versal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.70c. 


Hoops and Bands.— A fair amount of tonnage is being 
placed and specifications on old contracts are coming in at a 
fairly satisfactory rate. New prices have been adopted for 
Cotton Ties, and we now quote as follows: 86%4c. per lb. 
per 10,000 bundle lots or over; 91%44c. for carloads; Steel 
Hoops, 1.90c. on 250-ton lots and 2c. for carloads; Bessemer 
Bands, 1.60c. for Bessemer Stock and 1.70c. for Open 
Hearth. Extras as per Steel card. 

Ferromanganese.—Very little tonnage is being placed. 
We quote SO per cent. Ferro at $50 in large lots delivered. 

Sheets.—There is a fairly active inquiry for Black 
Sheets and the tone of the market is strong. Most of the 
leading mills are pretty well filled up and quite a number 
of inquiries are in the market. Some little weakness in 
Galvanized has developed in the past week or two, and these 
are being offered low as 75-10 and 2% per cent. off at maker's 
mill. We quote Black Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, 
Box Annealed, one pass through cold rolls, 2.45¢c.; No. 26, 
2.55¢c.; No. 27, 2.65c. to 2.75¢., and No. 28, 2.75c. to 2.85c. 
We quote Galvanized Sheets at 75 and 10 to 75, 10 and 2% 
off in carload and larger lots. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—A few small contracts have been 
placed in the past week for Steel Bars, but generally speak- 
ing, the situation is not satisfactory, and unless tonnage soon 
shows improvement the mills will be short of work. Orders 
from the Agricultural Implement trade this year have not 
come up to expectations and the capacity of the leading mills 
for turning out Steel Bars is now so large that it takes an 
extraordinary tonnage to keep them filled up. The market 
on Iron Bars is easier in tone, some of the mills being evi- 
dently short of work and are willing to make slight conces- 
sions in prices to secure tonnage. We quote Iron Bars at 
1.75¢., Pittsburgh, half extras as per National card, but on 
a desirable contract it is probable that 1.70c. would be done 
by some mills. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All 
specifications for less than 2000 Ibs. of a size subject to the 
following differential extras: Quantities less than 2000 Ibs., 
but not less than 1000 Ibs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities 
less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total weight of a 
size to determine the extra regardless of length. 

Rods.—Some fair sized inquiries are in the market for 
Rods, and it is said that one contract for about 2000 tons 
of Bessemer Rods was recently placed on the basis of $36, 
Pittsburgh. Open Hearth Rods are held at about $37, mak- 
er’s mill. 


Tin Plate.—The situation in Tin Plate is good, and the 
leading mills are filled up for several months. We quote 
100-Ib. Cokes at $3.90 to $4 a box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. The 
price of the leading interest remains at $3.80, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Merchant Steel.—Some fair sized orders have recently 
been placed for Spring and Tool Steels, and demand for 
Shafting is also slightly better. There is no change in 
prices, and we quote, f.o.b. mill, as follows: Tire Steel, 
1.80c. to 1.90¢.; Open Hearth Steel, ordinary grades, 1.70c. 
to 1.80c.: Open Hearth Spring, 2.25c. to 2.35c.: Cant Hook 
Steel, 2.75c. to 3c.; Plow Slabs, Bessemer, 2.50c.: Plow 
Slabs, Open Hearth, 2.75c. to 2.85¢c.; Tool Steel, ordinary 
grades, 644c. and upward: Cold Rolled Shafting, 42 per 
cent. off in less than carloads, and 47 per cent. in carloads, 
delivered in base territory. 
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Pipes and Tubes.—The Pipe market continues in very 
satisfactory shape, tonnage so far this year showing a ma- 
terial increase over last year. On the larger sizes of Pipe, 
10-inch and upward, the mills are filled up into October or 
later, and inquiries are in the market for several large gas 
lines, which, if put through, will require a heavy tonnage. 
The fact that the mills are so wel! filled up makes it some- 
what doubtful whether additional tonnage for these gas 
lines can be gotten out in time to lay the lines before the 
cold weather starts. Discounts to consumers, in carloads, 
are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 
_ —Steel. — —-Wrought Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent 


Me, % and % inch.......eee- 68 58 65 55 
PE cscteeense whe eneeee 70 60 67 of 
Se tO © WONG, ccocccvcwesae 75 65 72 62 
4% 0 ED MGNOE. osc cedsctone 69 59 66 56 
Merchant Boiler Tubes. 
Steel. Iron. 

DO Dee Ss ae a ee ew eneiee eases 42% 39 

2 AO ee SS Sika es oe eRe akeees 551, 38 

OY ae ee eer ee 61 48 

ee eC I a arb chadcacds wa phe eae 551% 38 


Iron and Steel Skelp.—The market continues quiet, and 
prices are only fairly strong. We quote Grooved Iron and 
Steel Skelp at 1.90c. and Sheared at 2c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
On a firm offer these prices might be shaded. 

Coke.—The situation in the Coke trade is decidedly un- 
satisfactory, the market still being burdened with a surplus 
of Coke, and some low prices are being made. Some con- 
tracts for Furnace Coke have been made at $2.75 at oven 
for shipment over last six months, but there are well de- 
fined reports that lower prices are being made by some of the 
operators to induce consumers to make contracts. Foun- 
dry Coke for shipment over last six months is being offered 
as low as $3.25 at oven for genuine Connellsville, but out- 
side Cokes are being offered at lower figures. Output of the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions is running a little 
over 300,000 tons a week. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 16, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—The situation is somewhat complicated by 
the contention between the shippers and the vessel owners 
over rates. ‘The shippers have immense piles of Ore at the 
head of the lakes demanding immediate shipment. The boat 
supply is short because the tonnage is being delayed at all 
docks through the car shortage. The boat owners are de- 
manding higher rates for carrying the material, and the 
shippers refuse to accede to the demand. Some tonnage has 
already been tied to the docks to create an artificial short- 
age of boats, but not enough to affect the market. More may 
follow. ‘The rates of carriage continue stable at S80c. from 
Duluth, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. Lit- 
tle is heard of Ore sales, despite the fact that the season’s 
movement has not yet been covered. Prices do not vary 
from a basis of $4.50 for Bessemer Old Range and $4 for 
Bessemer Mesaba. 


Pig Iron.—The buyers of Foundry Iron have been in 
the market during the past week, making inquiries for sec- 
ond half material. These inquiries have been heavy enough 
to indicate an immense volume of business ahead, but as yet 
nothing has been done of importance. The slimness of the 
actual buying is indicated by the fact that no break has been 
made from the basis of $20, Valley furnace, for No. 2, which, 
it is now conceded, will not be the prevailing price during 
the second half. Shipments on old contracts have been 
heavy, and while the production is enormous, being normal 
at all stacks, nevertheless the consumption is equal to pro- 
duction in all instances. Some of the makers are displaying 
a little uneasiness as to business for the second half, be- 
cause of the backwardness in placing orders. In Bessemer 
the market has been dull. The product for the third quar- 
ter has been well sold up by both the association and inde- 
pendent furnaces. Regardless of this fact, practically noth- 
ing has been done or is being done for the fourth quarter 
delivery. The price established seems to be satisfactory, the 
deterring influence being a certain indecision as to the pos- 
sible status of business the last quarter of this year and the 
first quarter of next year. The immediate developments are 
interesting in this respect, and further transactions are ex- 
pected. The market is represented at between $18.50 and 
819.35 in the valley. This wide range is due to the variance 
hetween the prices asked and received by the association and 
independent furnaces. Basic producers are still off of the 
market, desiring to wait until they have cleaned up old or- 
ders, and have gotten a line on the Coke outlook for the lat- 
ter part of the year before entering extensive new engage- 
ments. The price is nominally $18.75 in the Valleys. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Rail trade is beginning 
to attract attention, as some inquiries are already in for 
next year. The price for the coming year having been fixed 
at the old rate, the mills are reaching out for new business. 
There has been a good call for both Standard and Light 
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Rails for early shipment, the supply of the latter being the 
heavier. Prices have not changed from $28, Pittsburgh, for 
Standard, and $36, Pittsburgh, for Lighter Sections. The 
demand for Plates has been much better on new orders. 
There have been some new specifications also and the out- 
look is good. It must be said, however, that the mills are 
able to make deliveries almost immediately, the best service 
direct from the mills being possible. The outlook, however, 
is good enough to warrant the jobbers in taking a firm 
stand on the question of prices. The smaller mills are get- 
ting a little business. Some of them are holding as high as 
~c., Cleveland, while others, being in need of business, are 
offering 1.80c., Cleveland, on choice specifications, and 1.85c., 
Cleveland, on miscellaneous lots. Structural Steel is not in 
quite such good demand. ‘The smaller mills are running, 
having all they can do for the present: but large and smal] 
mills alike are a little uneasy about future business. The 
larger mills are getting inquiries on a good run of busi- 
ness, and the diminution of labor difficulties has started 
specification. The mills are able to make practically im- 
mediate shipment on Small Angles and Large Beams and 
Channels, while on Small Beams and Channels and Large 
Angles there is greater difficulty to get material, deliveries 
betng held up three or four months. The jobbers are getting 
a little business now and then at the same price they have 
obtained through the last few months. The quotation now 
ranges between 2.15 and 2.25c. out of stock. The Bar situa- 
tion is unchanged. The big buyers have not yet covered 
their needs with a yearly contract and show no change of 
attitude whatever, buying in small! lots from time to time. 
Some of the smaller consumers, instead of buying for the 
year, have covered their needs for the second half, expecting 
to add to these contracts at the end of the year. Bar Iron 
prices continue to sag, but without any break. Prices are 
1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer; 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for 
Open Hearth, and 1.70c. to 1.80c., Youngstown, for Bar 
Iron. The Billet market shows a good call for material 
with a short supply. Prices hold at between $30 and $31, 
Pittsburgh, for 4 x 4 Bessemer. The Sheet market is dull. 
with comparatively little business being done. There are, of 
course, orders now and then, but they are of little moment. 
Prices have not changed from 3.15c. for No. 27 Black Sheets 
out of stock. Black Sheets in carload lots from the mills are 
based on No. 14, 2.20c., blue annealed, and No. 27, 2.75c., 
one pass cold rolled. Galvanized Sheets out of stock are 
based on No. 27 at 4c. 


Old Material.—The Scrap market has been dead. Noth- 
ing whatever has been done here. ‘The dealers say that they 
are not quoting prices to the trade, and that any statement 
of the market now might be very far afield when transac- 
tions actually occur. A few sales have been made by one 
dealer to another to piece out orders. These values are not 
representative. As near as it is possible to come at a quota 
tion, dealers’ prices to the consumers are the following, all 
gross tons: Heavy Melting Steel, $19.50: Old Steel Rails, 
$20.50: Old Iron Rails, $24 to $25; Car Wheels, $21; Rail- 
road Malleable, $19.50; Miscellaneous Mallable, $17; Cast 
Borings, $12. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
$19.50: No. 1 Busbeling, $16.50; Wrought Turnings, $13: 
Iron Car Axles, $26; Cast Scrap, $16.50; Stove Plate, 
$12.50. 

aero 


The American Tin Plate Company were annoyed by 
the theft of brass fittings from time to time at their 
hlwood, Ind., plant, but when the big whistle disappeared 
the time for complacency was over, and diligent effort 
resulted in catching the thief leaving the factory at the 
close of the day with stolen goods under his leather apron. 
The thefts amounted to $1000 the last six months, it is 
estimated. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 24, 1903.—/(By Telegraph.) 
—The conference between the committees of the Nationa] 
I‘ounders’ Association and the Iron Molders’ Union ad- 
journed last night without a settlement of the question at 
issue. It was agreed, however, that each committee 
should report the proceedings to their respective National 
Executive Committee for consideration and to reconvene 
this conference. It was also agreed that in the interim no 
strikes or lockouts should take place. 

News by wire from Midway Island, one of the landing 
places of the Pacific cable, was received in San Fran- 
cisco for the first time on June 23. A cablegram said 
that the steamer “ Anglia ” had left the island for Hono- 
lulu, presumably with the last section of the Pacific cable 
that will connect San Francisco with Manila. The news 
was sent to Manila over a section just laid and thence by 
one of the old cable routes. Within a few days, unless 
unforeseen accidents occur, the line will be in operation 
direct from San Francisco to the Philippines. This sub- 


marine cable reaches some of the greatest depths ever 
sounded. 
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New York. 


New York, June 24, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—There is quite a volume of business, in mod- 
erate lots for early delivery, and a good deal of interest is 
being shown in the market. It is a fact, however, that the 
larger buyers do not show much disposition to take hold at 
the present range of prices. An interesting inquiry is for 
5000 to 10,000 tons of Pig for Malleable purposes. It is re- 
ported that the board of the Empire Iron & Steel Company 
has ordered the blowing out of such furnaces leased or 
owned by the company as are in a poor condition to 
operate or are not profitable at the present range of prices. 
This, it is estimated, may lead to the blowing out of four 
stacks, including a leased Allentown furnace and one Read- 
ing. On the other hand, the two new Wharton furnaces at 
Port Oram and Philipsburg, N.J., will probably blow in next 
month. We quote, nominally, for delivery at New York and 
tidewater: Northern No. 1, $19.50 to $20; No. 2 Foundry, 
$18.50 to $19; No. 2 Plain, $18 to $18.50. Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, No. 1, $19 to $19.50; No. 2, $18.25 to 
$18.75, and No. 3 Foundry, $18 to $18.25. 


Steel Rails.—The expected announcement of the open- 
ing of the books for 1904 delivery at $28 has been made, and 
there are reports that considerable quantities have been 
contracted for. The Pennsylvania Railroad is credited with 
having placed orders for 202,000 tons, distributed, as usual, 
among the mills along the line of the road. In the trade the 
action of the Pennsylvania Railroad is perfectly well under- 
stood, having been an annual occurrence for many years. 
The order for 104,000 tons for the Harriman systems has 
not yet been definitely placed. The Canadian order for 20,- 
000 tons is not yet closed. It is estimated that the success- 
ful bidder will have to go close to $25.50, Canadian Upper 
Lake port. We continue to quote $28 for Standard Sections 
at Eastern mill. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—It is understood that the New York 
Continental Jewell Filtration Company, who received the 
contract from the city of New York for improvements in 
the Brooklyn Water Works, involving the use of 5500 gross 
tons of large size pipe, have purchased the Pipe from an in- 
dependent Eastern Pipe foundry. The additional business 
coming out on account of the same department of the New 
York water supply, which calls for 10,000 tons, has been let 
to a contractor who has not yet purchased the Pipe needed. 
No other large business is immediately in sight. The East- 
ern foundries are still enjoying a very good demand for small 
lots. They quote $36.50 per gross ton at tidewater for car- 
load lots of 6 and 8 inch, and $35.50 for 12-inch and up- 
ward. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany report more good inquiries for work in their line than 
ever before experienced in their history. These inquiries are 
coming from all sections of the country, but are particular- 
ly good in the West and on the Pacific Coast. It would ap- 
pear from these inquiries that the volume of business in 
structural work will be sufficiently heavy to fully employ 
their capacity for the remainder of the year. With the set- 
tlement of labor troubles it is expected that contracts will 
be rapidly placed. The most important orders entered dur- 
ing the week covered a warehouse at Buffalo, which will 
take 1500 tons, and a number of small buildings for exten- 
sions to manufacturing establishments. Among the manu- 
facturers who are prominent in making improvements are 
the leading makers of Valves. The Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany have secured a contract from the Central Iron & Steel 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for a mill building which will 
take about 1700 tons. The Plate business is naturally quiet 
in this vicinity, owing to the labor troubles in the shipyards, 
the controversy with the striking machinists not having yet 
been settled. It looks very much as though this matter would 
be fought to a finish, as the employers are stubbornly re- 
sisting the demands of the men. Some orders are being 
picked up among the boiler makers and the general consum- 
ers of Plates, but the quantities thus secured are not large. 
The Bar Iron trade continues quiet, but manufacturers ap- 
pear more disposed to close their works than to reduce prices 
in the hope of securing business. We quote, at tidewater, 
as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; An- 
gles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.: Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates, in carload 
lots, are 1.78c. to 2c. for Tank, 2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 
2.10¢. to 2.20c. for Marine and 2.25c. upward for Fire Box. 
Refined Bars are 1.80c. to 2c.: Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 
1.90¢. 


Old Material.—Dealers report absolutely no market. 
Consumers in all lines are holding off for various reasons. 
The rolling mills are closing down or taking stock, and every 
letter received from a mill owner states that no Scrap will 
be bought under the circumstances at any price. The foun- 
dries are finding their business affected by labor troubles, 
and as their output is curtailed, they also refuse to make 
any purchases until the situation clears ups The demand 
for Steel Scrap has also fallen off decidedly. Holders of 
Old Material obliged to sell would be compelled to take 
prices which undoubtedly would be below its real value. 
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Quotations, which under the circumstances are only ap- 
proximate, are as follows, per gross ton, New York and 
vicinity : 


Old Iron Rails...... se eccceee sHea.00 to $23.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths....... 21.00 to 22.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 27.00 to 28.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections....... 29.00 to 30.00 
oo is ge pO ee a in .. 19.50to 20.00 
en Es iS gk eae oa Wee EO 27.00 to 28.00 
Old Steel Car Axles... ase pun al hs MAE 24.00 to 25.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 20.00 to 20.50 
SOOM EEOG WOUND. 4 vc iswciuenecs .-. 19.00to 20.00 
WU OMENL NOs 06 Ko: 5:8) 66 0.6 Wii ivecresies Bee 2a0e 
Ordinary Light Iron..... cnn cee ee er Oe nee 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 17.00 to 17.50 
 e, .” ee oR EW ee ee 12.00 to 12.50 
RS re ort 8.00 to 8.50 
WOPOUERS “so ok i xhcsancea ces 15.00 to 15.50 
icant 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The feature of the week was the attack on the stock of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. The fact that certain 
bills against the company had not been paid promptly was 
used by the bears as a club in depressing the stock, although 
the officers explained that the occurrence was due to a mis- 
understanding which would not occur again, the company 
being in a position to pay every claim. The course of the 
market on Tuesday of this week would seem to indicate 
that if a trap had not been skillfully laid for the bears the 
effect was the same, as the price of the stock was marked 
up sharply and the bears were driven to cover at much 
higher prices. The stock was depressed to 60 on Monday, 
while on Tuesday as high as 69°4 was paid. The values of 
other industrials were sympathetically affected by the opera- 
tions in Colorado Fuel and they were similarly depressed 
during the week, also recovering to some extent on Tuesday. 
American Locomotive common, which had declined to 21°, 
sold up to 2244; Cambria Steel declined to 22% and sold up 
to 23%; Dominion Iron & Steel, which had touched 13%, 
advanced to 1654; Pressed Steel common, which had sold 
down to 51%, advanced to 5242; Republic preferred declined 
to 73% and advanced to 75; Tennessee Coal & Lron declined 
to 4844 and sold up to 514%; Steel common declined to 28‘ 
and advanced to 8014: Steel preferred sold down to 78% 
and advanced to 80. The application of A. H. McNeal for 
a receiver for the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company does not seem to be taken seriously, but no trans- 
actions occurred in the company’s stock during the week; so 
that the effect of the proceedings on the value of the stock 
cannot be determined. The disquieting developments in the 
application by some of the bondholders for a receiver for 
the United States Shipbuilding Company, added to the other 
unfavorable matters concerning industrial stocks, has had 
its effect in causing uneasiness among those interested in 
these stocks. 

Diamond State Steel Company.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Diamond State Steel Company, Howard 
T. Wallace presented a report showing gross earnings of 
$204,427.68, and net earnings $25,281.83. The gross sales for 
the year were $3,101,597.90, and the gross expenses $2,897,- 
170.22, and the improvements cost $250,428.78. It was ex- 
plained that a large part of the sum spent for renewals and 
repairs, $89,145, and that for betterments, $50,000, were 
extraordinary expenses, which might not have to be met an- 
other year. 

Six per cent. preferred stock to the amount of $400,000 
of Reeves & Co., Columbus, Ind., out of a total issue of 
$750,000 is being offered on the market by the Union Trust 
Company, and J. F. Wild & Co., bankers, Indianapolis, at 
105. The sale of the stock is to secure capital to meet the 
increasing business of the company. The company manu- 
facture threshing machinery and saw mills. It was founded 
in 1875 by Marshall T. Reeves, who is still at the head of 
the company. The statement of assets April 18 last shows 
$2,155,794, and surplus, $1,147,210, not including 42 live pat- 
ents. The sales last year were $1,395,062. The company’s 
average annual profits the last three years were, according 
to the statement, $211,990. The preferred stock is increased 
from $80,000 to $750,000. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. 

Andrew H. McNeal of Burlington, N. J., has begun pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery at Trenton, N. J., for the 
appointment of a receiver. At the annual meeting, being 
held to-day, the following balance sheet, as of May 31, 1903, 
was submitted : 

issets. 
Cont OF properties. « .6.6s ccc we sin s+ SREOCC IT 
Add improvements and betterments dur- 


i Oe. . 2iins cen ieee s Rony <iaite eS 60,315 

——— $24.126,482 

oe ee eee eee ee ee 347,555 
I‘irst mortgage bonds of American Pipe & Foundry 

ee Se er rr re 306,000 

NE rics as oon, eee ied eNO a BE AS SOR a 68,037 

Current assets— 

Bille receivable.....0c..s.:. 5 $32,912 
Accounts receivable....... : ; 2.464,815 
Materials. supplies, &c.. oes OBS 
Insurance, &e., paid in advance aah 6.096 
Cash . ; : 420,745 

$.604,585 

Total.... eee pe artete Savas ae. atevena he eaarasein $29.452.659 














ea It a ay Ra WE) Lh he Say Sot 
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Liabilities 
Preferred stock, issued........ ag 
Common stock, issued..... in : ‘ egret aaa a 
First mortgage bands of American Pipe & Foundry 
RMD, nce cae eae s < een : 
Current liabilities 
Accounts payable..........+++- 


‘hk 


2,500,000 
2,500,000 


_ 


500,000 


$1,112,720 


Accrued bond interest.......- a i 29,850 
MCTUCE TONES, Esse cccsscvas ‘ ‘ 13,985 
1,156,55-4 
Reserve accounts 
For working capital...........- $836,545 
lor improvements and betterments in 
lieu of depreciation.......... . 105,836 


942,381 
Profit and ioss account 
Profits for fiscal year ending May 31, 


Perr rrr Cr re re ia ... $1,370,542 
Deduct: Reserve for improvements in 
lieu of depreciation, $105,836 ; interest 

on bonds, net, $68,555..... a 174,391 

$1,196,151 

Add: Cash received for rights of way. $16,825 

Dividends on ‘Treasury stock ce 15,748 


| ere wc ‘ $1,228,724 
Deduct: Amount transferred to working 
capital, $546,718; fdividends, $500, 


Ce 606 vat vce ewe haa wed $1,046,718 
$182,006 
Add: Balance May 31, 1902 671,718 


MRK a, ae tla a cd ee 
*For redemption of American Pipe & Foundry Company 
bonds (72 of these bonds in hands of trustee). 
+ 4 per cent. on preferred stock. 


$29,452,659 


The statement is audited by the Audit Company of New 
York, which certifies it to be a true exhibit of the condition 
of the company as of May 31, 1903, as shown by its books 
and accounts. 

The report states that the company have no bills payable. 

The Norton Emery Wheel Company of Worcester, Mass., 
have increased their capital stock $102,000, making it $408,- 
000. The increase consisted of capitalizing surplus earn- 


ings. 


Dividends.—E. W. Bliss Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. on the preferred and 244 per 
cent. on the common stock, payable July 1. Books close 
June 24. 

The regular semiannual dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
preferred stock of the Alabama Steel & Ship Building Com- 
pany, guaranteed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, will be paid July 1. Books close June 25 and re- 
open July 2. 

American Smelting & Refining Company have declared 
the usual quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 7. Books close June 24 and re- 
open July 8. 

Lebanon Valley Iron Company have declared a semian- 
nual dividend of 34% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
July 1. 

Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent. on the common stock, payable 
July 1. 

American Shipbuilding Company have declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable July 15. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company have declared 
a dividend of % per cent. upon the preferred stock out of 
earnings from April 1, 1903, until May 15, 1903, and a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent. out of earaings from May 15, 1903, 
to July 1, 1903, making a total of 24% per cent., payable 
July 10 next. Books close June 22 and reopen July 11. 
The company alco declared a dividend of 1%, per cent. upon 
the assenting and nonassenting stock out of earnings from 
May 15, 1903, to July 1, 1903, payable Jwy 10. Books close 
June 22 and reopen July 11. Vice-President Kobbe, in ex- 
planation of these dividends, states that the action was in 
pursuance of the statement made in the circular recently is- 
sued to the shareholders to the effect that the dividends on 
all classes of stock would be adjusted so as to become pay- 
able on the same date. 





Cincinnati Machinery [larket. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 22, 1903. 

A review of the machine tool interests of Cincinnati and 
vicinity indicates a very prosperous condition of affairs. 
New plants are being erected and old ones enlarged with a 
general condition of activity prevailing. The Industrial Bu- 
reau of this city has just completed arrangements for an- 
other new industry to locate here. It is a plant for the 
manufacture of a patented machine for the placing of tires 
upon wheels while the steel is cold. The patent and plant 
belong to E. McGovern, who is now located in Lime Rock, 
Conn. This proposition has been in the hands of the bu- 
reau for some time. McGovern desired to enlarge his plant 
and move West, and came to this city to investigate. He 
found this a desirable location, and agreed to move here if 
a company were formed to take over the business. This com- 
pany, with a capital of $40,000, is now being formed with 
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Harry Irwin of Shaw, Irwin & Co., Wm. Lodge of the 
Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company and Jacob Dietz 
of the Dietz Machine Tool Company as the principal stock 
holders. The plant will be moved at once, and have tem 
porary quarters with the Lodge & Shipley Company on Cole 
rain aveaue until a site can be obtained and a _ building 
erected. 

The Stewart Architectural Iron Works are preparing to 
build another large plant in Covington on the site adjoining 


the one on. which a building is now being erected. The 
plant now under construction is located at Seventeenth and 
Madison* tree's, Covington. It will be two stories in hight, 
and will giv: employment to several hundred men. Direct 
iv in ther of the new building is an old frame one which 
is being ust it this time for the manufacture of the com 
pany’s jail ork. This building will be moved southward 
several huo« ed feet so as to front on Bighteenth street, 
and upon t ground vacated will be erected the new build- 
ng. The plans for this structure are similar to the one now 


being completed but of greater dimension. It will be direct- 
ly in the rear, and will front on the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
IL. & N. railroads. 

The beginning of work by the B. & O. management upon 
what will be the largest freight depot and warehouse in the 
world upon its site in the bottoms marks the inauguration 
of the many terminal projects outlined by the different rail 
roads entering the city. These terminals call for the ex 
penditure of $650,000. The Southern terminal, which will 
extend to Race street, will cost over $1,000,000. The L. & 
N. terminals, adjacent to these will extend eastward to Vine 
street, and the buildings theron will probably cost equally 
as much as those of the others, and will be of iron and steel 
construction. 

The boiler making industry of this city has been involved 
in a strike, which includes the entire membership of the local 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, practically tying 
up every boiler shop in town. The committees, however, are 
at work arbitrating affairs, and it is expected that all will be 
soon satisfactorily settled. Considerable uneasiness and 
unrest is manifest in all iron circles as to the strike question. 
And while trade is excellent and business flourishing there is 
underneath it all that subtle fear that at any moment some 
thing in this line may arise and cause a demoralization of 
all plans for the future. 

The Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company are having 
an exceptional rush of trade, and are directing all their 
energies to the completion of contracts secured some months 
since. 

The Bollman-Wilson Foundry Company are crowded in 
both their Cincinnati and Norwood plants, with their order 
books fiiled for the future. They are now at work on plans 
for the expansion of their Norwood foundry, which, when 
completed, will about double the capacity of this plant. 

Smith & Mills are enjoying a good, steady flow of trade, 
with no special features worthy of mention. 

The Blymyer Company are having an unusually large de 
mand made upon them for Sugar Mills in the Southern 
States and in Cuba. They report business increasing in the 
Philippine Islands and predict a great future for trade in 
our new possessions. 

Schumacher & Boye expect soon to occupy their new build- 
ings, which they have been erecting for several months past. 
They have been considerably delayed by building trades 
strikes and inability to receive material, but are now out 
of the woods. They have all they can do and are well satis 
fied with trade conditions as they find them. 

The Cincinnati Machine Tool Company, as noted in The 
Tron Age several weeks since, are at work on plans and speci 
fications for their new plant. All the necessary preliminary 
steps have been taken and the building will be rapidly pushed 
to completion. They are very busy and hope soon to be in 
a position to promptly take care of all orders offering. 

The Dreses Machine Tool Company are receiving their 
full share of orders and have no complaints to make. Their 
additional building, recently erected, is now being utilized 
and adds very materially to the capacity of their floor space. 
Foreign trade seems to be somewhat better. 

The Pothoff & Frey Architectural Iron Company are 
having their hands full in looking after the buildings now 
heing erected in our city. They are estimating on several 
large contracts which, if secured, will keep them busy for 
some months to come. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company, makers of engines and 
gears, report the month of May as one of the busiest in their 
history. There is a general demand for their engines and 
gearings which seems to be greatly on the increase. With 
the added facilities as to switches in and out of their plant 
and the recent addition of several hundred feet of floor 
space, they are now prepared to make prompt delivery on all 
orders. 

The Bickford Drill & Tool Company are gradually catch 
ing up in orders booked several months since. They report 
trade unusually active, with the railroads as very heavy 
buyers. Orders which are generally distributed are coming 
in and all indications point to a prosperous year. 

The Queen City Shaper Company, located at Sycamore 
and Webster streets, are about ready to commence opera- 
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tions. They have purchased their tools, which are mostly 
of Cincinnati manufacture, and hope soon to rapidly ex- 
pand. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company are doing an immense 
business, both foreign and domestic. They have recently 
received orders for large consignments of their tools from 
their London agent, as well as from domestic sources. They 
still have the erection of their plant at Bond Hill under 
consideration and will no doubt make the change of sites 
when such a move is deemed expedient. 

The Lane & Bodley Company, builders of engines, are 
now occupying their new foundry at Bond Hill. They re- 
port a very heavy demand for their engines from the South- 
ern States and are well pleased with the outlook of trade 
generally. 

The Sebastian Lathe Company report trade as fair, with 
a easy demand for their tools, which they are able to supply 
promptly. 


The New York [lachinery Market. 


New York, June 24, 1903. 

Evidences of a disposition on the part of intending pur- 
chasers to defer placing their orders have multiplied during 
the week under review. There are still a number of large 
projects in view which appear to have retained life and 
which from present appearances will be carried through. 
General business has fallen off to a marked degree, however, 
and complaints of a considerable decrease in inquiries and 
orders are heard in all quarters of the trade. The sudden 
lull which is being experienced now has, however, been of 
too short duration to cause a hungriness in the trade suffi- 
cient to entail extensive price cutting. Advices received in 
the trade here indicate that business in the West is some- 
what better than in this market. 

Exporters report that American machinery builders are 
now paying better attention to foreign business. We are 
informed by several concerns who, until a comparatively 
recent date, shipped large quantities of American machinery 
abroad, that some of the manufacturers who formerly sold 
them considerable machinery for exporting have within the 
last two or three weeks offered some concessions in price 
with a view of taking a fresh hold on this kind of trade. 

‘Tne export houses claini that substantial reductions in 
prices must be made by the American manufacturers before 
an attempt can be made to reintroduce their products abroad, 
and they say that the American manufacturers show signs 
of complying with the necessary conditions. One large ex- 
port house, who formerly shipped machinery from this mar- 
ket by the shipload, principally for the Orient, have recently 
been filling their requirements from the European markets. 
This has necessitated their opening offices in England and on 
the Continent and has brought them in close touch with the 
European producer. Having been thus enlightened as to 
what Europe can furnish, they say that American producers 
must now do considerably better by them than they did five 
or six years ago, when they handled American machinery 
exclusively. These exporters, who went to Europe for their 
supplies when American prices became prohibitive, have dis- 
covered many good machines built abroad which they are 
securing at very low prices. They report also that they 
are able to obtain very prompt deliveries in Europe. 

The M. S. Friede Company of 71 Broadway, New York, 
are now buying a very extensive mining equipment for the 
Far East, and while some of the machinery may be pur- 
chased in this country, owing to the disposition to make 
concessions on prices which the American machinery build- 
ers are showing, it may also be necessary to secure some of 
the equipment in Europe. Mr. Friede has just returned 
from Europe and he reports that machinery builders in 
England and Germany are showing much enterprise in 
reaching out for Oriental trade. 

In a short time about $5,000,000 worth of equipment 
will be purchased by the Russian Government for the con- 
struction and equipment of the Trans-Caspian Railway. 
While the Russian Government went to a great deal of 
expense a short time ago in investigating American railway 
methods, going as far as to send men to secure employment 
in American railway shops, it is the opinion of several ex- 
porters who are in a position to know whereof they speak 
that practically all of this equipment will be secured in 
Europe. This opinion is, however, based on the assumption 
that American machinery producers maintain the independ- 
ent stand which has caused them to forfeit much foreign 
trade. 

The slackening of trade in this country is taken by the 
exporters as a sign that American manufacturers will again 
direct tueir attention in the direction of foreign fields, and 
it is thought that many will regret having loosed their grasp 
on this trade, and if their efforts to regain it are successful, 
will in the future look more favorably upon the idea of 
making some efforts to retain it. 

It was expected that the Fuller Cotton Gin Company of 
Memphis, Tenn., would shortly be in the market for a good 
sized lot of machinery for their proposed new plant. It 
seems now that nothing will be done in the matter for some 
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time, as James T. Fuller informs us that business condi- 
tions have been such that they have found it absolutely nec- 
essary to contract most of their work for the present cot- 
ton season, and will defer building operations until early 
tall. 

The Buffalo Forge Company of Buffalo, N. Y., who have 
recently acquired the entire plant of the Buffalo Steam 
Pump Company of North Tonawanda, N. Y., are purchas- 
ing such machinery equipment as will be necessary to bring 
the shops thoroughly up to date. Large orders have already 
been placed. It is intended to operate the works to their 
fullest capacity. 

The Sessions Clock Company, Bristol, Conn., of which 
William E. Sessions, president and treasurer of the Sessions 
Foundry Company is also president, are building two addi- 
tions to their plant. The buildings will be 50 x 100 feet 
each, one three stories and the other one story. 

Fay & Seott, Dexter, Maine, makers of engine and pat- 
tern makers’ lathes, have recently installed several new 
tools in their shop, and have broken ground for an addi- 
tion to their foundry, which, when completed, will double 
their capacity. They are in the market for a traveling crane 
and additional foundry equipment. 

Twenty-three machine tools, including lathes, milling ma- 
chines, shapers and drill presses,and also an automatic engine, 
are required by the Emmert Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, 
Pa. The company expect to have their new machine shop, 45 x 
125 feet, ready for occupancy about the middle of August, 
at which time they also hope to complete the erection of a 
new storage and office building, 40 x 68 feet, two stories. 
They are having a continued heavy demand for their Uni- 
versal wood workers’ and tool makers’ vises. 

The Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley Railway. a Penn- 
sylvania property, are planning to double the capacity of 
their repair shops, at Lancaster, Ohio. Considerable new 
machinery has been contracted for, and some of it is already 
on the way. The step has been made necessary by the 
enormous amount of repair work on this division. 

The American Frog & Mfg. Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., have placed orders during the last week for equipment 
for their new shops. They have placed an order with the 
Ajax Mfg. Company of Cleveland for one 1%-inch heading, 
upsetting and forging machine, one 3-inch heading, upset- 
ting and forging machine, one No. 7 bulldozer, and with 
various other manufacturers for seven special frog and 
switch planers, from 36 to 48 inches; one double combination 
punch and shear, two rail benders, two Newton cutting off 
saws, one 1500-pound steam hammer, one Morton special frog 
and switch shaper, one No. 4 Cincinnati milling machine, 
three engine lathes, 16, 20 and 36 inches; one 18-inch slot- 
ter, one 10-ton Shaw traveling crane, one No. 8 Whiting 
cupola, with complete foundry equipment; four Buffalo 
railroad forges, one Buffalo No. 39 E down draft heating 
forge, together with numerous smaller machinery necessary 
to complete new and modern shop. ‘The officers of the com- 
pany are: H. F. Reddig, president; W. G. Humphrey, sec- 
retary and treasurer; F. W. Fritchey. manager of works. 

The Cleveland Stone Company have placed an order with 
the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company for what promises 
to be a long step forward in the history of compressed air 
for quarry work on a large scale. The compressed air plant 
Will be located at the Stone Company’s No. 6 Quarry, North 
Amherst, Ohio. The building, as planned, is a structure 
SO x 130, and the entire plant complete will cost $130,- 
000. While the Stone Company furnishes foundations, 
building and does the excavating, the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Drill Company practically furnish the complete plant in 
running order. The plant will consist of two large Inger- 
soll-Sergeant Corliss condensing air compressors, 48-inch 
stroke, semi-Tangye frames, having a combined capacity of 
9215 cubic feet free air per minute. Steam and air ends 
are compounded and of the highest refinement in economy 
throughout ; also three Stirling water tube boilers, 258 rated 
horse-power each, to carry 180 pounds working steam pres- 
sure, two Independent jet condensers, two Duplex boiler 
feed pumps, two Duplex auxiliary low service pumps, three 
Roney mechanical stokers, one fan draft, water purifier sys- 
tem, &c., including some 10,000 feet of large air pipe and 
fittings as the main feeder around the quarry. The plant 
is expected to be in operation by September next. Among 
the machinery to be handled are: Nine powerful hoisting 
stations, handling 22 derricks, some 15 channeling ma- 
chines, 15 rock drills, pumps, blacksmith’s fires, steam ham- 
mer, grind stone and-shop engine. So many radical changes 
over the whole system of quarrying are in contemplation 
that it is safely expected by the company to increase the 
output 25 to 50 per cent. with the same labor force, cut 
down the coal consumption two-thirds and cheapen the cost 
of production to a very material extent. Subcontracts for 
the various portions of the equipment not produced by them- 
selves are now being awarded by the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill 
Company from their New York offices, 26 Cortlandt street. 

Increased attention is being paid to the development of 
water powers for both electric lighting and power purposes. 
Following closely upon the project to develop the waters of 
the Farmington River in the western part of Massachusetts. 
mentioned in these columns two weeks ago, comes the an- 
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nouncement of the organization of the Eastern Connecticut 
Electric Power Company, who are to take up the develop- 
ment of several large water powers in the eastern part of 
Connecticut, with the view to supplying from 5000 to 7000 
horse-power to electric light and street railway companies 
and industrial plants. The engineering in connection with 
the whole project is in the hands of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co.. 95 Federal street, Boston, who are now getting out 
plans and who will purchase all equipment required. As the 
engineers have just about started on the plans it will proba- 
bly be a month or two before they will be ready to take up 
the matter of machinery. The company are incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000, which will shortly be in- 
creased to $800,000. The officers are: President. F. A. 
Jacobs, president of the Worcester & Connecticut Eastern 
Street Railway Company, Danielson, Conn.; vice-president, 
R. L. Warner of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, at Boston; secretary and treasurer, Thomas C. Per- 
kins, Hartford, Conn. 

The American Coke & Gas Company, 17 Battery place, 
New York, who recently received contracts for the con 
struction of two large gas producer plants, one at Johns 
town, Pa., and the other at Duluth, Minn., have completed 
purchases of equipment. These plants are to be built ac 
cording to the Otto-Hoffman system. 





Metal Market. 


New York, June 24, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—There is very little of interest in this mar- 
ket. Prices have declined somewhat, as compared with last 
week, and demand is still very light. Quotations at this 
writing for spot to June range from 28.12%4c. to 28.37%4e. 
Deliveries for later months can be obtained at considerably 
lower prices, but no disposétion is being shown to take ad- 
vantage of this condition. The London market has also de- 
clined considerably from last week, and was cabled at the 
close to-day £127 for spot and £125 5s. for futures. The ar- 
rivals to date aggregate 2420 tons, while the afloats foot up 
to 3185 tons. It is expected in the trade that the monthly 
shipments will amount to 5000 tons, which amount is large. 


Copper.—Notwithstanding reductions in prices which 
have been made since our last writing, the market is just as 
dull as ever. Very little business is reported. On Saturday 
last it was reported in the trade that the Calumet & Hecla 
Company had cut their prices to a basis of 14.50. As it was 
generally known that Calumet & Hecla had been previously 
holding out for 15.50c¢., the cut amounted to just le. It is 
generally believed that the report is correct, as the Quota- 
tion Committee of the New York Metal Exchange imme- 
diately reduced their prices to the same basis. These 
“ official’ prices are now 14.50c. for Lake and Electrolytic 
and 14ec. for Casting stock. ‘The London market has de- 
clined to £56 7s. 6d. for both spot and futures. Best Se- 
lected has declined 5 shillings to £61 15s., which brings the 
London price a little below 13c. Exports so far this month 
have footed up to 5686 tons, as against 8929 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. It is said in the trade 
that there is really no export business at all at this time, as 
prices abroad are so much lower than those ruling here. 
The shipments which are being reported at present, it is 
said, are made on old contracts. 


Pig Lead.— There is no change here. The official price 
is still 4.12%4c. for Desilverized in carload lots, and 4.10c. 
for 50-ton lots. Sc. Louis quotes 4.024%4c. London took a 
rather wide jump to-day, going to £11 15s. from £11 2s. 64d.. 
which was the ruling price yesterday. This unusual ad- 
vance is thought to have received its inspiration from this 
side of the ocean. 


Spelter. Spot is still very scarce here, although the 
price is a shade lower than last week. Yesterday spot de- 
clined to 6e.. but the demand which accompanied this re- 
duction sent the figure back to 6.12\%c. to-day. There is 
still considerable interruption in the transportation facili- 
ties between St. Louis and this market incident to the re- 
cent floods. Shipments from the West are quoted at 5.75c. 
St. Louis telegraphs that July shipments can be had at 
5.55e. The London market declined to the lowest point 
reached this year, namely £19 15s. 


Antimony.— While the price of Cookson’s remains un- 
changed, at 7.50c., Hallett’s and the other brands have suf- 
fered a Ye. reduction. Iallett’s is now quoted 6.75c. and 
other brands 6.50¢. 


Nickel—Is quoted at 40c. to 45c. for large quantities and 
Oc. to 6Nc. in small lots. 


Quicksilver. -A moderate business is reported, the mar- 
ket ruling at $47.50 for flasks of 7614 lbs. 

Tin Plate.—No change worthy of note has occurred in 
this market, which remains firm. Current transactions. are 
of moderate proportions. Prices remain firm. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company’s quotation continues at $3.80 per 
box of 14 x 20, 100 pounds Cokes, f.o.b. mill, which is 
equivalent to $3.99, New York. 
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The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Company. 





Andrew H. McNeal of Burlington, N. J., has made ap- 
plication to the Court of Chancery, Trenton, N. J.. to ap- 
point a receiver for the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company, with a view to winding up the affairs 
of that company. The company are owners of 14 plants. 
among the number being the plant of the former McNeal 
Pipe & Foundry Company of Burlington. The other 
plants are located at Buffalo, New York, Columbus, Cleve 
land and Addyston, Ohio; Newport and Louisville, Ky. : 
West Superior, Wis.; Scottdale, Pa.: Anniston. es 
semer and Bridgeport, Ala., and Chattanooga and South 
Pittsburg, Tenn. Mr. McNeal charges that through mis- 
management the plants at West Superior, Bridgeport. 
South Pittsburg and Newport have been 


dismantled. 
wrecked and rendered useless. 


Charges of other extrava- 
gance and expensive management are made and also that 
the operations of the company are conducted more for the 
exploitation of the stock than the practical operation of 
the works. Mr. McNeal asserts also that many of the 
statements contained in the newspaper publications con- 
cerning the earnings of the company and their profits 
were untrue in many material points and were calculated 
to deceive the stockholders and prospective stockholders. 
Other pipe manufacturers, it is asserted, have made large 
profits during the period covered by the operations of the 
company and have declared as high as 20 per cent. divi- 
dends. Under proper management, it is said. the com- 
pany would be paying annually a 7 per cent. dividend on 
the preferred and 5 per cent. on the common stock. Pav- 
ments are now being made of 1 per cent. quarterly on the 
preferred stock, while no dividends have been paid on 
the common stock. Unless restrained, Mr. MeNeal avers. 
further dividends will be declared and paid out of: the 
company's capital, and he charges that if the mismanage 
ment continues it will necessarily result in the suspen 
sion of business. 

An official statement has been issued by Benjamin F. 
Haughton, secretary and treasurer of the company. in 
which the following declaration is made: “The state- 
ments made by A. H. McNeal in his application to place 
the company in the hands of a receiver are absolutely 
without foundation in fact. The company have just 
closed the most prosperous year they have ever had. The 
annual meeting of stockholders will take place Wednes- 
day, when the stockholders will be given a full report of 
operations for the past year. We have every reason to 
believe that the report will be satisfactory to stockhold- 
ers. The financial condition of the company is stronger 
than at any time since their formation four years ago, 
and the present outlook for business is very good.” 


\t a recent meeting in Indianapolis the Mechanical 
Spark Generator Association of America was organized. 
The men present represented all but two of the factories 
in the United States. The following officers were elected : 
Prsident, V. G. Apple, Dayton. Ohio 


: Secretary-treasurer, 
Bb. bk. Tritt, South Bend, Ind.: 


\dvisory Committee: E. 
R. Warding, Chicago; HW. N. Motsinger, Pendleton. Ind.. 
and Frank Remy, Anderson, Ind. The purpose of the 
association was stated to be to bring the spark generator 
manufacturers in closer touch, to discuss the proper line 
of improvement and the best application of mechanical 
spark generators to gasoline automobiles. launches. sta- 
tionary engines, &c., and to do what is possible for the 
general betterment of the industry. The industry is a 
comparatively new one, less than nine years old. and is 
growing rapidly, principally owing to the development of 
automobile manufacturing. 


The conference between the Amalgamated Association 
Committee and the Youngctown Iron Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, Ohio, on June 20, lasted for some 
hours, but no agreement was reached in regard to the 
sheet mill scale at this plant. The company have a num- 
ber of very important labor saving devices, and for this 
reason have asked certain concessions in the scale. 
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HARDWARE. 


Ii} Saratoga meeting, under the joint auspices of the 
T jobbers and manufacturers, promises to be a nota- 
ble gathering. The coming of the Southern merchants 
into Northern territory is a new departure and a hearty 
welcome will be extended to them by the manufacturers, 
who will be present in full force. It is likely, too, that 
there will be a number of representatives of Northern 
jobbing interests, so that the gathering will be a represent- 
ative one, especially if an invitation is extended to the 
officials of the NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION to represent the great retail interests of the 
country, with which both manufacturers and jobbers are 


so closely identified. 


The arrangements which have thus far been com- 
pleted make it evident that the principles of the strenu- 
ous life are to be applied even in Saratoga in midsum- 
mer. The serious and laborious attention of the delegates 
is to be given not only to business and the consideration 
of grave trade problems, but also to the pursuit of pleas- 
ure, as each of the four days of this felicitous coming to- 
gether of North and South, of manufacturers and jobbers, 
of competitors and customers and a host of ladies, is to 
have its part in the entertainment provided, whether it 
be one reception or another, the house warming, the car- 
riage drive, the musicale, the smoker, the dance, the ban- 
quet, or some other feature, which with alluring reticence 
“is still to be announced.” And all this is to be enjoyed 
in the midst of the warmth and brilliance of Saratoga in 
July! It would seem the part of wisdom for the dele- 


gates to go at once into training. 


It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that pleas- 
ure is the object of the gathering. These recreations are 
only an incident in connection with laborious delibera- 
tions on important, many sided and difficult questions. 
The announcement made in another column of the sub- 
jects to be discussed will indicate, as far as a mere out- 
line can, the variety and breadth of the questions which 
will be considered in this joint assembly of manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and possibly retailers. It will be seen that 
there is a round dozen of topics which are to be discussed 
in the open sessions, to say nothing of the questions which 
will be taken up behind closed doors. These subjects for 
the consideration of the convention have been prepared 
with care and skill, and every one of them should be the 
basis of interesting and profitable deliberation. The work 
ot the Southern Association in stimulating such discus- 
sion, with a view to discovering tendencies in trade, em- 
phasizing principles which should be followed and cor- 
recting inequities and mistakes, deserves the heartiest 
commendation. Nothing but good can result from a full 
and frank expression of views by manufacturers and mer- 
chants on these topics of practical and perennial interest. 
That some of these problems do not admit of any final or 
definite solution, or will indeed be determined outside of 
convention halls under the operation of the laws of 
trade which have little regard for opinions or precedents, 
is obviously no reason why they should not meanwhile 


be debated. 


Chere is a pleasant variety, too, in the subjects. Some 
of them are definite and specific, while others are exceed- 
ingiy broad and comprehensive, giving an opportunity 
for a diversity of treatment and the bringing in of a wide 
range of suggestions and opinions. Thus the question, 


not now propounded for the first time at such gatherings, 
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“ What should be the policy of the manufacturers in the 
distribution of their products?” will give to the jobbers, 
whether of the North or South, a chance to define as 
strictly as they like the channels through which, in their 
opinion, goods should reach the trade; while, on the other 
hand, a discussion of * The Hardware Jobber, His Past, 


” 


Present and Future,” will give an opportunity for the 
manufacturers, not so much to get back at the jobbers, 
as to dwell in genial spirit on the history of the trade, the 
pleasant relations of many years and the splendid future 
which opens up before the jobbers as the intermediaries 
in the distribution of goods. But as both of these sub- 
jects assume a somewhat different aspect and become at 
once more complicated when the views and interests of 
the retailers are considered, before finally settling them, 
perhaps, it would be well to hear from the retail mer- 
chants. 


A thoroughly serious vein, befitting the gravity of the 
problems under discussion, characterizes most of the top- 
ics, but the one about the propriety of manufacturers 
selling houses who have been Gropped from the lists of 
syndicate buyers as not entitled to be regarded as legiti- 
mate jobbers, has in it a delightful touch of humor. 
There was doubtless a twinkle in the eye of the author 
as he framed the question, thinking of how the manu- 
facturers would, during the déscussion, try to look se- 
rious, perhaps innocent, in view of the fact that almost 
every one of them is selling more or less openly and 
gladly hosts of houses who are not deemed by the Na- 
fIONAL LIARDWARE ASSOCIATION big enough to be repre- 
sented by a syndicate buyer. But this question, as are 
also the others, is well phrased to call out an interesting 
debate, and thus will do its part in making the Saratoga 
meeting an abounding success. The cordial and broad 
invitation to attend, which goes out to the trade from 
both the SouTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ aSSOCIATION and 
the AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
will contribute much not only to the numbers, but also 
to the pleasure and usefulness of the gathering. 


Condition of Trade. 


There is on the part of manufacturers more attention 





being given now to the closing up of the half year’s busi- 
ness, getting things in shape for the summer and in gen- 
eral planning the outlines of the fall campaign, than to 
the active securing of orders. The quiet season which 
senerally comes at this period is thus utilized in finish- 
ing up the work of the past, and getting in readiness for 
efficient manufacture and marketing of their product dur 
ing the remainder of the year. With the larger buyers, 
who sometimes anticipate their wants at this time, there 
is a disposition to hold off a little, taking the view that 
prices are not at all likely to go higher and may in some 
lines at least yield a little, making it the wiser policy to 
preserve a waiting attitude until the markets get into a 
more definite and settled shape. The weakness which 
has shown itself in some sections of the Iron market is 
generally regarded as far from an unmixed evil, as it is 
simply the coming down to a reasonable basis. While in 
heavy goods the effect of a decline of raw material would 
be to permit lower prices, it is to be borne in mind that 
in the great mass of manufactured Hardware the lower 
costs on this account would be comparatively trifling, 
and in many lines would not set off the increased cost. 
owing to advances which have been taking place in labor, 
a tendency which has not yet altogether ceased. There is 
thus not so much the apprehension of lower prices or of 
a serious interruption of the existing consumption, which 
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is, after all, the prime factor in determining the character 
of trade, as a disposition to await developments and pur- 
chase goods a little later under the assurance that most 
lines will be readily obtainable, especially in view of the 
increased facilities of the manufacturers which are Dow 
beginning to relieve the market. There is also some ut 
certainty as to the crops, which this year have been sub 
ject to a variety of influences which make it difficult to 
forecast with definiteness what the harvests will show. 


Fortunately the question does not seem to be whether 


the crops will, in the aggregate, be poor or good, but 


While there 


is thus a disposition to hesitate and take breath on the 


how much they will be above the average. 


part of the manufacturers and large merchants, the con 
sumption of goods goes on apace and the country eljoys 


the prosperous conditions which have so long preva d 


Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The latter part of June is usually a very quiet period 
in the Hardware trade and this year is ho exception to 
the rule. 
however, is that the volume of business is somewhat in 
excess of the corresponding period a year ago. This is 
attributed to the fact that not a few orders which under 
ordinary conditions would go to St. Louis have been find- 
ing lodgement in this market, it being feared that there 
would be delays in transportation from the flooded dis- 
trict. But aside from little 
there have been no features developed in the jobbing 
trade worthy of special comment. Stray orders are still 
received for Hay Forks and a few other small Agricul- 
tural ‘Tools, Mowers have continued to sell 
quite well. Straggling orders are also being received for 
the fall line of goods, including Lanterns, Axes, Scoops 
and Edge Tools, but they are without special significance. 
The scarcity noted in Tin Plate has not been relieved, 
but the mills are reported to have gained largely in ship- 
ments and relief is in sight. building opera- 
tious have fallen off quite considerable from what they 
were during March and April, so that there has been 
less urgency in the demand for Tin Plates for roofing 
Wire Netting is also still difficult 
Manufacturers’ agents of Shelf Hardware report 
desirable business booked for Southern points, such as 
Louisville, and other points on the Ohio River. Some 
business also of this nature has been taken in Detroit 
and nearby territory. Builders’ Hardware, on the other 
hand, has been extremely quiet, city trade being light 
and the orders from the country less than usual in the 
aggregate, although two dealers report a fair 
business. Little has been heard of the large contracts 
which have been pending, it being reported that all bids 
which have been received for the traction building at 
Indianapolis were too high and the matter is held in abey- 
ance. <A feature of some prominence is the unusual 
strength with which Nails and Wire and other 
articles of a similar character are being held by manu- 
racturers. Usually at this season concessions are made 
in prices for fall shipment. This year, will 
probably be an exception to the rule, as the determina- 
tion is to hold strong at present prices. However, while 
it seems assured that there will be no decline, consum- 
ers on the other hand feel equally confident of no advance: 
hence there is no disposition to place many orders. The 
usual competition among jobbers, however, is said to be 
responsible for some slight concessions in the prices of 
Nails to distributors, but such instances, if any, are few 
and far between and hot of any significance. The new 
tonnage being taken by manufacturers for staple lines, 
including Nails and Wire, is slightly in 
tonnage booked at this time a year ago; but 


The general experience in the jobbing trade, 


this increase in business 


and Lawn 


Llowever, 


purposes, to obtain. 


some 


one or 


staple 


however, 


excess of the 
while job 
bers are not buying freely at the present time, manufac 
turers continue to place fair orders for Shafting, Screw 
Stock, Spring and Machinery Steel. Implement 
are in the 


man 
market for 
Tool Steel, and contracts for the season’s requirements 
The 
Chain, 


ufacturers and Steel companies 


will probably be placed between now and July 1. 
trade in Bolts, Nuts, 


tars, Rounds, 


merchant 
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Washers, Sheets and similar heavy lines has been qu! 
satisfactory for the season, showing some improvement 
over June of a year ago. Dealers report no improvement 
either in the or early prospective supply 


Spokes, Hubs, Rims and other Wagon Material, for whie! 


present 


they have standing orders at full prices. 
St. Louis. 
(By Tele graph.) 
the jobbing trade report a continuance of the gv 


olume of orders, which goes to show the hopeful vir 

of the dealer in future market conditions, notwithstand 
ng the and 
hrough the The makeup of the pres 
generally the 
Locally building conditions 
a considerable amount, when con 
This fact 
is largely due to labor troubles and the high 
cost of building materials. Figures just out 
decrease of 24 per cent. in 


condition losses brought about 
tloods, XC. 
ent requirements covers very 


staple lines and specialties. 


unsettled 
receht 
seasonable 
show shrinkage of 
parison is made with the figures of last year. 
of course, 
show t! 


there has heen a building 


permits sranted, similar season in 


as compared to a 
1002. The heavy department of the market is sharing in 


very fair demand, with features of any particular 
note lacking 
axenic 
Wire Nails.—The lack of active demand continues 
and requirements of most buyers are covered by their 


contracts. ‘The season and continued labor disturbances 
held 


Quotations are as 


this condition of the 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


are largely responsible for 


trade follows, 


days, or 2 per cent 


Jobbers. carload lots 82.00 
Retailers. carload lots. ion in at Cae a acai el ao« 2 
Retailers, less than carload lots... ....-- eee cece ees 2.15 

Vew York.—The local conditions of the market re 


main unchanged, demand being much hampered by labor 
There is a small distribution of 
Nails rhe market is firm at the following quotations : 


Single carloads, $2.20; small lots 


strikes 


steady but 


from store, $2.25 to 


$2.30. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The demand for Wire Nails 


has shown no improvement as far as new business is 


concerned, and yet the tonnage being booked compares 
favorably with a year ago, and specifications on previous 
ample to keep the mills 
Manufacturers state emphatically that prices will be 
maintained, and those who have been looking for the usual 
decline at this time of the year seem doomed to disap 
pointment 


induced 


commitments continue bus\ 


Competition for new business is said to have 
jobbers to this 
Quotations 
at $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago 


Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 cents higher. 


some make concessions, but 
seems to be a matter of considerable doubt. 
continue 
For Galvaniz 
ing 7> cents per keg and for Tinning $1.50 extra per keg 


is charged. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A fairly active demand col 


tinues for Wire Nails. and jobbers are quoting $2.35 in 
small lots from store. 

Pittsburgh. 
being placed in Wire Nails, but the market is generally 
quiet. 


There is a fair amount of new business 
This is due largely to the numerous strikes in 
the building trades, restricted demand to 
considerable extent. In view of the continued scarcity 


which have 
of Steel and the comparatively high prices ruling on 
Rods, it is not believed that prices of Wire Nails will 
be any lower for some time than they are now. This is 
giving a confident tone to the market, which is quite firm. 


We quote $2 in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to 


retailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 60 
days, or 2 per cen.. discount for cash in 10 days. For 
ealvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged and for tin 


ning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—A meeting of the Cut 
will be held on the 25th inst. 
Nails 


Nail 
The available supp!) 
is equal to the demand, but the mills still exper 


Association 


ence some difficulty in securing the needed Steel. The 
market is firm and quotations are as follows : $2.15, base 


as S 


» earl 


and $2.20 in less than earloads, f.o.b. Pitts 
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burgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of desti- 
nation; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The requirements of the trade are of a 
moderate character, owing to the lack of building opera- 
tions. The market remains firm and quotations for car- 
loads and less than carloads are as follows: Carloads on 
dock, $2.29; less than carloads on dock, $2.33; small lots 
from store, $2.40. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Yhere has been a _ further 

falling off in the demand for Cut Nails, and with an am- 

ple supply of Steel and fairly adequate transportation 
facilities shipments are being made quite promptly. 
The market remains steady, however, on the basis of 
$2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 in less than carload lots 
for Steel, Chicago; Iron Nails are held at $2.45 to $2.50 
per keg from store. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The moderate demand upon 
the jobbing trade for Cut Nails has been well sustained. 
In small lots from store quotations are as follows: Steel, 
$2.45 ; Iron, $2.55. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Cut Nails is only fair, and 
mills are shipping out very promptly. The tone of the 
market is firm, but prices are without change and are as 
follows: Steel Cut Nails, $2.15, base, in carloads and 
$2.20 in less than carloads; Iron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, 
in carloads and $2.30 in less than carloads, plus freight 

1 Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 
2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—-Orders received have been for smaller 
quantities, the requirements of the trade being met by 
specifications on contract orders placed some time ago. 


Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
~ per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
= Painted. Galv. 
nt AUER GOOR. oc canst esau saaneea 2.30 $2.6 
ey ee 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.45 2.75 
Chicayo, by Telegraph.—The specifications received 


on old contracts are sufficient to keep the mills busy, and 
while new business is not large, it is equal to the corre- 
sponding time a year ago; in fact, some little increase 
is noted. There seems to be no prospect of lower prices 
either for summer or fall delivery; in tact, the market 
is unusually firm for this time of the year. Galvanized 
Wire is selling on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in carload 
lots and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside price being 
to retailers. For small lots 5 to 10 cents extra is charged. 
Staples in carload lots sell as follows: Polished, $2.30 to 
$2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, the outside price 
being to retailers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The jobbing trade report a 
quiet order of affairs for Barb Wire. Quotations are as 
follows: Painted, 92.65; Galvanized, $2.95, in small lots 
from store. 

Pittsburgh. 
and the mills are 


—Current business is for small lots only 
running mostly on contracts placed 
some time since. Prices are fairly firm and are as fol- 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60, in 
carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65, 
in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75, 
in small lots to retailers. 


lows, 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The demand continues active, 
in addition to specifications received on contract orders. 


Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

A EI. as niin a ws o MA ao bac hie ae $1.90 
ic Gao SAK dA SEDER a ee eMae bead 1.95 
Se Se I 3 don sk nk othe ee maaan bes wee 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed.....Rase. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 .35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


by Telegraph.—The demand for Wire Fencing 
and also for Fence Wire has continued on a liberal scale 
and. with specifications on old contracts, keeps the mills 
considerably behind in the filling of orders. A‘ firm tone 


Chicago, 


has continued to prevail, the following prices being cur- 
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rent: Nos. 6 to 9 sell at $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on 
track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carload lots from 
store, Galvanized bringing 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 
and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—fairly active demand rules 
the market for Fence Wire. Jobbers have made no 
change in — which are as follows: No. 9, $2.35; 
Galvanized, $2.65. 

Pistebeweh- New demand is fairly active and this, 
with specifications on old contracts, keeps the mills pretty 
fully employed. There is no change in prices, which are 
as follows: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in 
carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers and 
$2.05 in small lots to retailers: Galvanized, 30 cents ex- 
tra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


Registers.—Herewith we give a revised list of Reg- 
isters which has been adopted by a majority of the im- 
portant manufacturers of these goods and will probably 
be adopted by all makers as the standard list. The list 
takes effect July 1, 1903, and is subject to a discount of 
from 70 to 75 per cent. Comparatively few prices of 
Black Japanned Registers have been changed, and most 
of these are in the nature of a slight reduction. Changes 
in Register of which there are quite a number, 
slight advances. The larger number of Floor 
Borders are changed in price, in most cases making a 
marked advance over the former list. White Japanned 
Registers and Faces have generally been reduced in price, 
and I'rames are practically unchanged. 


Faces, 


show 


Registers, Black Japanned. 





Size of Register Floor Size of Register Floor 
opening. Register. face. border. opening. Register. face. border. 
4% x 6% 1.40 0.55 1.15 0x 5 19.50 8.00 8.00 
4x 8 1.50 060 115 11x17 630 3.70 3.70 
4x10 1.55 0.75 115 11x18 6.75 3.95 3.95 
4x12 1.80 0.95 135 11x20 895 4.45 4.45 
4x13 2.50 1.10 1.75 12x12 400 2.70 2.70 
4x 15 3.00 1.20 1.90 12 x 14 4.35 2.80 2.80 
4x18 4.00 1.30 2.75 12x15 450 290 2.90 
4x21 5.00 2.25 3.15 12x16 5.60 3.50 3.50 
4x24 600 2.75 375 12x17 635 £3.80 3.80 
&x 8 155 090 1.15 12x18 680 3.90 3.90 
5x 9 1.55 1.00 1.20 12x19 7.50 4.00 4.00 
5x10 1.60 1.05 1.20 12x20 9.00 4.50 4.50 
Sx 11 1.75 110 13830 12x 24 12.25 5.50 5.50 
5x12 180 120 140 12x 3830 20.00 820 820 
& x is 2.60 1.85 180 12x 82 9.75 9.75 
S5x14 2.80 1.50 190 12x36 10.25 10 25 
® x 15 3.60 1.65 2.00 12 x 40 15.50 15.5 
5 x 16 3.90 1.80 2.60 14 x 14 4.05 re 
5x17 4.20 2.00 2.70 14x 15 4.20 4.20 
&8x 18 5.25 2.10 320 14x 16 4.30 4.30 
6x 6 1.50 0.90 1.15 14 x 18 4.50 4.50 
6x 8S 155 1.00 1.15 14x 20 4.80 4.80 
6x 9 1.60 1.05 1.20 14x 22 5.00 5.00 
6x 10 1.60 1.05 1.20 14 x 24 6.90 6.90 
6x 12 1.85 1.25 1.45 14 x 48 46.00 20.00 20.00 
6x 14 2.85 1.65 1.90 15 x 15 10.00 4.90 4.90 
6x 16 4.00 2.00 2.70 15 x 21 12.50 6.20 6.20 
@x18 5.20 2.25 325 15x25 17.50 7.10 7.10 
6x 20 6.00 2.50 8.50 15 x 30 27.50 10.75 10.75 
6x22 7.00 3.00 395 15 x 34 31.75 13.75 13.75 
@x 24 8.00 3.70 450 16x 16 11.00 5.10 5.10 
6x28 9.50 425 540 16x18 1200 5.30 5.80 
6x 30 11.50 4.75 6.00 16x 20 12.35 6.10 6.10 
6 x 32 13.00 5.25 650 16x 22 14.75 6.70 6.70 
7 = 1.55 1.00 1.20 16 x 24 15.00 7.00 7.00 
7 =z 2 1.65 1.10 1.25 16 x 28 2460 10.00 10.00 
7x12 1.90 1.25 1.50 16 x 80 27.90 11.00 11.00 
7x14 295 190 190 16x 82 31.00 13.10 18.10 
. = 2 3.75 2.55 2.25 16 x 386 36.00 16.00 16.00 
Sx 8 160 1.05 1.20 18 x 18 1850 7.20 7.20 
8x10 165 1.10 125 18 x 20 19.50 7.60 7.60 
Sx 12 190 1.380 150 18 x 21 2050 7.75 7.75 
a 2.75 1.85 1.85 IS x 24 21.50 835 8385 
Sx 14 3.00 2.00 2.00 18 x 27 27 50 10.75 10.75 
Sx 15 3.80 260 2.609 18 x 30 31.2 13.25 13.25 
8 x 16 4.50 2.70 2.70 IS x 36 sate 17.25 17.25 
Sx 18 660 3.50 3.50 20x 20 19.75 800 80 
Sx 20 8.70 3.90 38.90 20 x 22 2160 840 840 
§ x 21 9.00 4.00 4.00 20 x 24 22.00 8.6 8.60 
Sx 24 11.25 4.70 470 20x26 2350 950 9:50 
S x 27 13.60 5.40 5.40 20 x 2S 28°90 11.50 11.50 
Sx 30 14.70 630 630 20 x 80 33.50 1850 13'50 
9x ® 2.00 1.40 160 20x 82 37.50 17.10 17.10 
9x12 210 145 165 20x 36 43.00 1850 18.50 
®x13 2.95 2.00 2.00 21x21 2450 9.75 “9:75 
9x14 38.10 215 215 21x25 2800 11.10 11.10 
9x15 38.95 265 265 21x 298 2900 11.60 11.60 
9x16 4.70 2.70 2.70 21x 82% 42.00 17:90 17.90 
9x17 5.95 38.25 3825 21x 87 49.00 2150 21:50 
9x18 665 3.60 3.30 21x 39 54.00 24:90 24/90 
9x19 740 395 395 22x22 2850 1140 11.40 
®x 20 875 4.30 430 22x 24 2950 11.80 11.80 
9x 22 10.35 4.50 450 22 x 26 31.00 123.10 13:10 
9x 24 1200 5.30 5.30 22x28 33:90 1390 13°90 
9x 25 14.25 6.00 6.00 22 x 30 36.00 16.00 16.00 
x26 1525 635 625 22x82 4200 1750 1750 
®x 28 16.35 680 650 22x 36 47.50 20:50 2050 
9x 30 17.50 7.10 7.19 22x 88 52.00 2950 2950 
10x 10 235 165 1.70 22x 42 64.00 2700 27.00 
10x12 240 1.70 175 24x 24 3000 12:00 12/00 
10x14 38.15 220 220 24x27 33:95 14.00 14.00 
10x16 485 295 295 24x 30 38:00 17.25 1795 
10x 18 6.70 3.70 3.70 24x82 4250 18100 1800 
10x20 890 435 435 24x 36 50.00 2200 29 00 
10 x 22 10.40 490 490 24x 45 67.50 2850 28'50 
10 x 24 12.15 535 535 27x 37.25 17.00 17.00 
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27 x 38S 56.00 25.00 25.00 30 x 48 95.00 39.00 31.00 
28 x 28 44.00 19.00 19.00 36 x 36 80.00 35.00 29.50 
28 x 30 48.50 21.00 21.00 36 x 40 105.00 44.00 32.10 
28 x 32 53.00 24.50 24.50 36 x 42 112.00 46.00 34.00 
28 x $6 64.00 27.00 27.00 36 x 48 132.00 54.00 40.00 
30 x 30 49.00 21.50 21.50 38 x 388 100.00 43.50 32.00 
30 x 36 67.50 28.50 28.50 38 x 40 112.00 46.00 34.00 
30 x 42 77.50 383.00 29.00 38 x 42 120.00 50.00 36.00 


Registers, White Japanned. 

















Wall Wall 
Reg. frames. Reg. frames. 
Size of Reg- ister 2in. 4 in. Sizeof Reg- ister 2in. 4 in. 
opening. ister. face. deep. deep. opening. ister. face. deep. deep. 
4144x614,1.70 0.85 O.S0 1.50 2x17 7.60 5.05 2.50 3.80 
4x 8 1.80 0.90 0.90 1.40 2x18 8.15 5.25 2.60 3.90 
4x10 1.90 1.10 1.00 1.70 12x19 9.00 5.50 2.65 4.00 
4x12 2.20 1.35 1.20 1.90 12x20 10.80 6.30 2.70 4.20 
4x li 3.00 1.! 1.25 2.00 12 x 24 13.50 6.75 3.00 4.70 
4x15 3.60 1.! 1.40 2.30 12x 30 22.00 10.20 3.50 5.50 
4x18 4.65 1.§ 1.60 2.60 12x 32 26.95 12.20 3.70 5.70 
4x21 6.00 3.: 1.80 3.00 12x 36 29.40 12.90 4.00 6.30 
4x24 7.00 3. 2.00 2.40 12 x 40 38.50 19.00 4.70 7.20 
Sx 8 1.90 1.3 0.90 1.60 14x14 9.45 5.60 2.60 3.80 
Sx 9.1.90 lL. 1.00 1.70 14x15 9.90 5.85 2.70 3.90 
5x10 1.95 1. 1.10 1.80 14x16 10.20 6.00 2.80 4.10 
Sxl 2.15 1 1.20 1.90 14x18 10.80 6.30 3.00 4.30 
&x1i2 2.25 1. 1.25 2.00 14x 20 11.25 6.40 3.10 4.60 
56x13 3.10 1:! 1.30 2.20 14x 22 12.00 6.50 3.30 4.80 
5x14 3.40 2.00 1.40 2.30 14x24 16.40 8.40 
5x15 4.30 2.35 1.45 2.40 14x48 50.60 24.60 
5x16 4.65 2.55 1.50 2.50 15x15 11.25 6.15 
5x17 5.00 2.80 1.60 2.60 soe ep Sy Be | er 
5x18 6.20 3.15 1.70 2.80 15x25 19.25 8.65 ... 5.60 
6x 6 1.80 1.20 0.90 1.40 15 x 30 30.25 13.20 
6x S 1.85 1.30 1.00 1.70 15 x 34 34.90 16.90 aes 
Gx 9 1.90 1.35 1.10 1.80 16x16 12.20 6.20 4.40 
6x10 1.95 1.40 1.20 1.90 16x18 13.20 6.50 4.70 
6x12 2.25 1.60 1.30 2.20 16x20 13.60 7.35 5.00 
6x14 3.45 2.10 1.40 2.40 16x 22 16.20) 8.15 5.30 
6x16 4.80 2.80 1.60 2.70 16x 24 16.50 8.50 5.50 
Gx18 6.25 3.30 1.70 2.90 16x 28 27.05 12.45 6.10 
6x20 7.20 2.70 1.90 3.10 16 x 30 30.70 13.80 aes 
6x22 8.40 4.40 2.00 3.49 16x 32 34.10 16.20 6.70 
6x24 9.60 5.30 2.20 3.60 16 x 36 39.60 19.60 ete 
6x28 11.00 >.7> 2.50 4.10 IS x18 20.25 9.05 5.20 
6x3C 138.00 6.25 2.60 4.30 IS x 20 21.45 9.55 5.50 
Gx 32 14.25 6.50 2.70 4.60 18S x 21 22.55 9.80 5.60 
7x 7 1.90 1.35 1.00 170 18 x : 5 6.00 
7x10 2.00 1.40 1.20 2.10 Is x 5 6.40 
Tx1iZ 32.30 1.65 1.30 2.30 1s x i. 6.80 
7x14 3.55 2.50 1.50 2.50 18 x 7.80 
7x15 4.50 3.30 1.55 2.60 20 x 5.90 
Sx & 1.95 1.40 1.10 1.90 20 x 6.30 
§x10 2.00 1.45 1.30 2.20 20 x 6.60 
Sx12 2.30 1.70 1.40 2.40 20 x 6.90 
8x13 3.30 2.40 1.50 2.50 20 x 7.10 
Sx14 3.60 2.60 1.55 2.60 20 x 7.50 
Sx15 4.55 3.35 1.60 2.80 20 x 7.70 
§Sx16 5.40 3.60 1.70 2.90 20 x 8.50 
Sx1IS 7.90 180 1.80 8.10 Si x 
Sx 20 10.40 5.60 1.90 3.40 21x ae and 
§ x21 10.80 S.80 2.00 3.50 Zi x 7.70 
Sx 24 12.40 6.00 2.30 3.80 21x cas 
8x27 15.00 6.80 2.450 4.20 21x 8.90 
S$ x30 16.00 7.90 2.70 4.60 21x 
9x 9 2.40 1.8 1.30 2.20 22 x 
9x12 2.55 1.{ 1.50 2.60 22 x 
Qx13 3.55 2.5 1.60 2.70 22 x 
9x14 3.70 2. 1.70 2.80 22 x d d 
9x15 4.75 = 3.+4 1.75 2.90 22 x j ° 
9x16 5.65 3. 1.80 3.10 22 x 21.70 . 
9x17 7.15 4.65 1.90 3.20 22 x 25.25 
9x18 8.00 4.95 2.00 3.30 22 x 27.70 ai 
9x19 8.90 5.40 2.05 3.40 22 x 70. 33.40 _ 
9x20 10.25 5.65 2.10 3.50 24x 33. 15.00 7.20 
9x22 11.50 6.15 2.20 3.80 24x 27 37.35 17.40 7.80 
9x 24 13.20 6.50 2.40 4.00 24x30 41.80 21.05 8.10 
9x25 15.65 7.40 2.50 4.20 24x 3.75 22.25 8.60 
9x26 16.75 7.85 2.55 4.30 24x 27.00 9.10 
9x 2S 18.00 8.45 2.70 4.50 24x 35.25 10.50 
9x30 19.25 8.85 2.80 4.80 27 x 20.70 8.10 
10x10 2.85 2.15 1.50 2.50 27 x 30.60 ... 9.90 
10x12 2.90 2.20 1.70 2.80 28 x 32.40 ‘ 
10x14 3.80 2.85 1.80 3.00 28 x 25.85 
10x16 5.85 3.95 2.00 3.30 28 x 29.80 
19x18 8.05 5.05 2.10 3.50 28 x OO ae 
10x20 10.50 5.75 2.30 3.80 30 x 26.40 ... 9.00 
10 x 22 12.00 6.25 2.50 4.20 30x 35.25 ...10.00 
10 x 24 13.40 6.60 2.60 4.30 30 x 40.75 
10x30 21.45 9.95 3.00 5.00 30x \ ee 
11x17 7.55 4.95 2.30 3.60 36 x 8! 43.00 ...11.00 
11x18 8.10 5.30 2.35 3.20 36 x 40 115.50 54.50 ae 
11x20 10.75 25 2.50 4.00 36 x 42 123.20 57.20 
12x12 4.80 3.50 2.00 3.10 36 x 48 145.20 67.20 
2x14 6.25 3.65 2.20 3.40 38 x 38 110.00 53.50 
2Z@x15 5.40 ,80 2.30 3.50 38 x 40 123.20 57.20 
12x16 6.70 4.60 2.40 3.60 38 x 42 132.00 62.00 


Cotton Cord, Twine, &c.—Since the development of 
high prices for Cotton, advances have been made on Cot- 
ton Cord, Lines, Rope. Twine, &c. The price on the raw 
material has now reached such a point that some of the 
mills are closing down and Cotton Goods are becoming 
scarce, with substantially higher prices, which amount, in 
a general way, on the goods named. from 10 to 20 per 
cent. Sash Cord feels this influence in a marked degree. 


Paris Green.—-No improvement is noted by manufac- 
turers in demand, owing to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. In absence of business former quotations fairly 
represent the market: 


Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
PIG DO OF COGN 8 iodine See weR ces esverrecnden 13%e. 
Ss ee NG i coe t dade es Odes aW era weeone 14¢. 
po eeret eee eer Tree ee re re 15e. 
Cee OE, SUP O DOIG a i io ceeds ccewincevens 15¢. 


Peper DORE: Ve WOGNGa eo kidd cadansicsedeextesccees 16e. 
Paper HOROG) TA DOME. ccciiic vcr cities cane ceudewnne 17e¢. 


One to 5 toms, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 1% 
cents per pound less. 


Cordage.—-Rope continues in excellent demand and 
conditions, on the whole, are considered more satisfactory 
than for some time. Quotations, on the basis of 7-16 
inch and larger, are as follows: Sisal, according to qual- 
itv, 9 to 10 cents; Manila, on the same basis, 12 cents 
per pound. <A rebate of 144 cent per pound is allowed on 


large lots, 


Glass.-—The Jobbers’ Association have decided not to 
purchase the 300,000 boxes of Glass, or any portion of the 
same, at present. This decision has been reached after 
nearly three weeks of agitation and discussion, during 
which time many meetings have been held. For the same 
length of time the three Glass combines have been trying 
to formulate some plan of united action. Thus far they 
have not succeeded. Three or four years ago the Ameri- 
can Window Glass Company controlled about 90 per cent. 
of the productive capacity of the country. Now it is 
estimated that they control in the neighborhood of 30 
per cent, that the other two combines represent about 
10 per cent., and the outside factories about 30 per cent. 
It is intimated that because the control of the market is 
not centralized, the Jobbers’ Association have felt it 
possible for them to take a position in regard to buying 
Glass, when an allotment was proposed by the manu- 
facturers, that they have not been able to do before. 
Thus the matter rests at present. The Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion’s quotations are as follows: In small lots, 90 and 5 
per cent. discount for the first three brackets, and 90 and 
15 per cent. discount for all sizes above, either single or 
double strength. 


Oils.— Linseed Oil.—On the 19th inst. City Raw was 
reduced to 45 cents in lots of less than 5 barrels, and to 
#2 cents per gallon in lots of 5 barrels or more. Out of 
town brands are selling from 38 to 39 cents, according 
to quantity. Further reductions in price are not un- 
looked for by the trade. Seed bas dropped in price to 
below $1 a bushel, which is the lowest point it has reached 
in some years. Demand is only moderate for Oil. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Demand is light. with quota- 
tions the same as for the past few days, which, according 
to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 50 to 5014 cents; 


machine made barrels, 5014 to 51 cents per gallon. 


ae 


ANOTHER TRADE EXCURSION. 


Hk Hardware and Implement dealers of North Da- 
, kota are planning another excursion to the South- 
west next winter. As yet nothing has been definitely de- 
cided upon except that Old Mexico will be the objective 
point of the excursion. The annual meetings of the Hard- 
ware, [Implement and Grocers’ associations will be held 
from six to eight weeks earlier than usual next winter, 
or soon after January 1, and, as previously arranged, 
they will all be held simultaneously in Grand Forks, 
As now planned the excursion will start from that city 
immediately after the close of the meetings. The ex- 
cursion of last winter through the South met with such 
universal satisfaction that it has been the wish of those 
participating in it to have another one planned for the 
coming year. In all probability the next excursion will 
take in most of the prominent cities of the Southwest, 
guving from St. Paul to Omaha, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Galveston, and then down into Old Mexico. returning 
by way of St. Louis and Chicago. 


a 


G. C. RicKLy, secretary of the King & Hamilton Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ill, has purchased a gray iron foundry 
at Morris, Ill., and will conduct it under the name of 
the Morris Foundry & Machine Company. Iron and 
Brass Castings, Hand Corn Shellers and Hardware Spe- 
cialties will be manufactured. The business will be 
managed by Mr. Rickly’s son, Roy C. Rickly, who has 
severed his connection with the King & Hamilton Com- 
pany. 
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THE SARATOGA CONVENTIONS. 


REPARATIONS are rapidly being completed for the 
Pp conventions of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on July 14, 15, 
16 and 17. The official programme of the jobbers will 
soon be issued, and that of the manufacturers will fol- 
low at a later date. That the jobbers have laid out a 
large and comprehensive programme for the serious side 
of the convention is evident from the following list of 
topics which will be discussed, most of them in joint 
session with the manufacturers, and a few at executive 
session. 

“What Should Be the Policy of the Manufacturers 
in the Distribution of Their Products? ” 

“Shall a Manufacturer Sell Direct, or Through Agents 
or Brokers, to a Dealer Whose Name Has Been Dropped 
from the List of Syndicate Buyers as Not Being a Legiti- 
mate Jobber?” 

“Who Has the Right to Route Shipments—the Buyer 
or the Seller?” 

“The Twentieth Century Distributer: His Relations 
to the Jobber and Manufacturer.” 

“ Advantages and Disadvantages of Net Prices and 
Grouped Discounts as Against Uniform Lists and Dis- 
counts.” 

** Salesmanship—Some Definitions Quoted and 
Thoughts Expressed by an Office Man.” 

* Local Associations.” 

“The Hardware Jobber—His Past, His Present and 
Ilis Future.” 

“ Advantages and Disadvantages of Maximum Con- 
tracts.” 

“The Knight of the Grip.” 

“Importance of Uniformity in the Sizes, Weights and 
Measures of All Goods Offered to the Trade.” 

“Shall Manufacturers Restrict Selling Prices?” 

The Reception Committee, under the efficient chair- 
manship of Irby Bennett, and comprising nearly 70 gen- 
tlemen well known as representatives of manufacturing 
interests, are making ample provision for the entertain- 
ment of their jobbing friends, and it is hoped that the 
social end of the convention will be as pleasant as the 
business end is profitable. The most important numbers 
on the entertainment programme are a reception and 
house warming on Tuesday evening, a mammoth carriage 
drive on Wednesday afternoon, smoker and dance on 
Wednesday evening, musicale on Thursday evening, and 
banquet on Friday night. This does not exhaust the list, 
however, so that it will be seen that the social side of the 
meeting will be quite as attractive, if not more so than 
the business side. This fact will be much appreciated 
by the ladies, who are, we understand. coming to the 
convention in large numbers, owing doubtless to the great 
reputation which Saratoga enjoys among the pleasure 
resorts of the country. 

The railroad rate will probably be the usual fare and 
a third, though efforts are making to secure the round 
trip for the price of a single fare. From the indications 
at the present time it is estimated by persons in touch 
with the arrangements that the total attendance at the 
two conventions will not be very far short of 1000, 

The full outline of the manufacturers’ programme has 
not yet been determined. Arrangement has, however, 
been made for a powerful address on the “ Boycott ; How 
It Can Be Destroyed,” by Daniel Davenport, a promi- 

nent attorney of Bridgeport, Conn. It has also been 
determined that J. C. Birge of the St. Louis Shovel Com- 
pany will make the address of welcome to the jobbers at 
the manufacturers’ joint session, on Wednesday, July 15. 


SO 


THE directors of the Southington Cutlery Company. 
Southington, Conn., have elected C. E. Jennings a director 
of the company to succeed the late Charles D. Barnes, 
who was also the president of the concern. Mr. Jennings 
is the head of C. E. Jennings & Co., New York, as well as 
the Jennings & Griflin Mfg. Company, Yalesville, Conn., 
where they manufacture Mechanics’ Tools as they do at 
other works in Middletown, N. Y. Charles H. Clark of Clark 
Bros. Bolt Company, Milldale, Conn., manufacturers of 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets, was elected acting president and 
will hold the position until the annual meeting in July, 
when the position will be permanently filled 
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CANVASSING EXPORT MARKETS. 


OISEPH H. CHERRY, manager of exports for Sargent 
& CO., New Haven, Conn., and New York, manu- 
tacturers of large and important lines of Builders’ and 
General Hardware, sailed June 19 for Europe on the 
“ Cedric.” He will visit the trade of London and Paris 
as well as other important Continental trade centers, go- 
ing thence to South Africa and Australia, it being his 
intention to call at other leading ports and cities in the 
Orient located in China, Japan, the Philippines and 
Hawaiian Islands on the way home, via San Francisco, 
taking one or two years for the trip, according to trade 
developments. Mr. Cherry started on a similar trip 
over practically the same route about three years ago, 
being away from New York 18 months. He takes with 
him now as then a comprehensive line of samples, which 
is the best method of showing American manufactures. 
The leading American houses are more and more recog- 
nizing the necessity for introducing their products in 
the chief foreign markets, through the medium of their 
own trained representatives abundantly qualified not 
only to show samples and solicit orders, but talk the 
merits of the goods specifically and convincingly as spe- 
cialists. ‘The best warrant for this, where the line of 
manufactures warrants the expense, is in the marked 
increase of exports of manufactures of iron, steel and 
other metals from the United States, as shown by official 
Treasury statistics, even in the face of an unparalleled 
home demand at abnormally high prices. 





DEATH OF L. H. AUERBACHER. 


OUIS H. AUERBACHER, whom readers of The /ron 
L Ave will recall as a well-known traveling salesinan 
for many years with Hermann Boker & Co., died at his 
home, in New York, Saturday, June 6. Mr. Auerbacher 
was born in Zweibrucken, Bavaria, July 11, 1848, coming 
to this country at the time of the Revolution of 1848 in 
Germany. His first employment as a boy was with the 
house of Demmler Bros., Pittsburgh, when about 14 
vears old, remaining with them until the breaking out 
of the Civil War in 1861, when he enlisted in the Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania Regiment and served throughout 
the conflict. He married in 1866, and about that time 
began traveling for Hermann Boker & Co. He remained 
with them, covering the principal cities of the United 
States, until about 1886-87, when wishing to be in a busi- 
ness that would permit him to be more at home he pur- 
chased Mr. Cassebeer’s interest in the house of Cassebeer 
& Reed, New York, who dealt largely in fine Mechanics’ 
Tools, Hardware and Supplies, the firm then becoming 
Reed & Auerbacher, as they have ever since remained. 
With the death of Mr. Reed in 1897, Mr. Auerbacher be- 
came sole proprietor, but continued the business under the 
same style. Mr. Auerbacher, although of an athletic in- 
clination, has been afflicted with asthmatic conditions 
ever since the war, this weakness finally developing into 
pheumonia and ultimately causing his death. He was 
of an exceedingly cheerful and genial disposition, with 
a kind word for all, and serupuously honest and fair in 
his dealings. When he severed his connection with Boker 
& Co. his employers gave him a handsome watch as a 
testimonial, and the employees of the house gave him a 
fine chain to accompany it. Mr. Auerbacher is survived 
by a widow, two sons and three daughters, the sons con- 
tinuing the business. 


DEATH OF THOMAS CHALMERS. 


HOMAS CHALMERS died at his home, in Oceanic, 
N. J., June 15, in his seventieth year, having retired 
from the Hardware business a dozen or more years ago. 
Mr. Chalmers was the New York representative and 
buyer of what in the 40 years of his connection with the 
house were variously known as Slark, Stauffer & Co., 
Stauffer, Kent & Co., Stauffer, Macready & Co., and now 
as Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., New Orleans. For 20 years 
Mr. Chalmers was a member of the Board of Managers 
of the New York Infant Asylum, and was chairman of 
the Adoption Committee until 1901. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufucturers price-lists, catalogues, quotu- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., 
have been received from the following houses: 


From LACKAWANNA Supp_Ly COMPANY, Scranton, Pa., 
who several months since embarked in the Mill and bac 
tory Supply business. 


Krom Soun LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY, Sour Lake 
Texas. Guy M. Bryan of the Bryan Hardware Company, 
Galveston, Texas, bas organized this company with a 
capital of $25,000, Mr. Bryan is president of the com 
pany and will divide his time between Sour Lake and 
Galveston, the business of the Bryan Company con- 
tinuing as heretofore. The new company express a spe 
cial desire for catalogues relative to Builders’ Llardware 
and Tools, Fire Arms and Ammunition, and Oil Well 
Supplies. 


From A. R. Clay & Co., Moody, Texas, who are adding 
a plumbing and tin shop to their Hardware and <Agri- 
cultural Implement business, and desire printed matter 
relating especially to that department. 

From EE. F. PUMpurey, who has lately purchased the 
Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agricultural Implement, 
Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods business of Wolverton 
& Co. in Derby Towa. 

From Cas. L. Wire, who has just opened a store 
at Westville, Ind., handling Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Paints and Oils and Harness. 

FROM PLAINVIEW HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT COMPANY, 
Plainview, Texas., who have incorporated with a capital 
of $10,000, their line embracing General Hardware and 
Agricultural Implements, Wind Mills and Vehicles. 


Krom W. F. Harner, who is about to open a store at 
Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Hafner has been connected with Hu- 
bert Day's store for the past 18 years, and will handle 
Shelf Hardware, Tinware, Paints and Oils, Glass, &e. 


Krom C. B. JoHNSTON, Hardware merchant, Lebanon, 
Ky.. who has closed out his old stock and opened up 
anew. He carries Staple and Fancy Hardware, Tin, 
Japauned and Enameled Ware, &¢., a specialty being made 
of Mill Supplies and Water and Steam Fittings. 


From W. UU. Toorty & Co., Walker’s Building, 49 
Whitechapel, Liverpool, England, who are opening up a 
department for the sale of American specialties and are 
also ready to act as agents. They will be pleased to 
hear from American manufacturers with catalogues and 
quotations. 





THE CEDAR RAPIDS PUMP COMPANY'S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE CEDAR RAPIDS PUMP COMPANY, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, have issued an illustrated catalogue 
and price-list E, relating to their line of Wood and Iron 
Pumps, Tanks, Tubular Well Goods, Water and Steam 
Supply Goods. The catalogue contains 298 pages, in ad- 
dition to which is an alphabetically arranged index of 
five pages. The manufacturers remark that their line 
of Iron Pumps has been greatly improved during the 
past year. The company have enlarged their facilities 
and refer to the fact that they are able to execute all 
orders with a higher degree of efficiency than ever before. 
nipeealacbellltnanntaieiaiin 
THe Executive Committee having in charge the ar- 
rangements for the annual picnic of the Chicago Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association at a meeting held June 
16 passed a resolution requesting that all retail dealers 
at Chieago close their stores on the day of the picnic, 
July 15. 


t 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Tue TURNER Brass Works, 48 North Franklin street, 
Chicago New 56-page catalogue of Gasoline Torches and 
other Gasoline Appliances. The catalogue is fully illus- 
trated and contains several styles of Double Jet Torches 
and other appliances recently placed on the market, in- 
cluding the Turner Gasoline Bunsen Light and Many- 
scope, Franklin Torch, Crucible Furnace Outfits, Pressure 
Indicating Pump and several new styles of Double Jet 
Torches which are shown in their catalogue for the first 
time, 


Tur Geo. L. Squier Merc. Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
Illustrated price-list describing the complete line of the 
Squier Tortilla Mills and Corn Shellers. 


Tue Turrte & BAILEY Mr6. Company, 83 Beekman 
street, New York: Catalogue for 1908, giving a revised 
price-list which will go into effect July 1. <A special 
feature of the price-list is the arrangement of illustra 
tions showing the patterns of goods in direct connection 
with the prices given on them. Among the special goods 
shown is a new Side Wall Register, to be used in a base- 
board and adapted to shallow flues and thin partitions. 
The company are also manufacturers of all styles of 
Bronze Tablets for public buildings and church memorials. 


Tie FreRROSTEEL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Revised 
illustrated price-list of Registers, Ventilators, Ceiling 
Plates. Side Wall Registers, &c. The revised price-list 
takes effect July 1, 1908. 


TH EUGENE DtIrTZzGEN COMPANY, 119-121 West 
Twenty-third street, New York: Illustrated descriptive 
price-list of Richter’s Drawing Instruments. 


THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Illustrated folder devoted to Shovels and Spades, includ- 
ing the patented plain back; also Snow and Ash or Fur- 
nace Shovels, and Sidewalk Scrapers. The special 
features of these goods are mentioned and _ illustrated. 


THe TaArPLIN Mro. Company, New Britain, Conn., and 
155 Chambers street, New York: A compact and con- 
venient pocket folder for the salesman, illustrating and 
describing Taplin’s Dover Pattern, Improved Egg Peat- 
ers, Cream Whips and Mixers for families, restaurants, 
hotels, bakers, &c. The tough paper cover is 4 x 7 inches 
with three sets of columns for the entire ten sizes for 
costs, and jobbers’ and retailers’ prices, to be filled in 
by the salesman with his own particular prices. Inside 
the covers are three sheets of varying sizes, large enough 
to illustrate actual size of every Beater, including the 
No. 300 Mammoth, 15% inches long over all. No prices 
are printed on the sheets. For foreign trade illustrated 
slips, envelope size, are printed in German and Spanish 
with the lengths in figures. 





E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


C. ATKINS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind., have lately 
E. purchased the greater part of the property adjoin 
ing their plant now occupied by the Parry Mfg. Company. 
The property includes 200 feet facing the east side of 
South Illinois street, 200 feet facing the west side and 
running back 195 feet and four lots, 190 feet deep, facing 
the east side of Capitol avenue. The Atkins Company 
now have the entire block, bounded by Capitol, Illinois, 
South and Garden streets, as well as the frontage named 
on the east side of Illinois street. Much of the newly 
acquired ground is covered by substantial brick buildings 
recently erected and which can be equipped for the man 
ufacture of Saws. Frame structures on the remaining 
part will be replaced with more substantial buildings 
The Parry Company holds a lease with two years yet to 
run, but it is fast completing buildings on a new site in 
the western part of the city. The Atkins people have paid 
about $250,000 for the above property, and a heavy in 
vestment for machinery is in prospect. It is also an 
nounced that the erection of a crucible steel plant in In 
dianapolis is contemplated. E. C. Atkins & Co. will, it is 
stated, be interested in this concern and will be large 
consumers of its product, and their manufacture of Saws 
and other tools thus materially facilitated. 











THE 


THE CHURCH BELL INCIDENT. 

E have received some further letters from the trade 
W ou this subject, to which reference was made in 
our last issue, as well as the one preceding. We are 
glad to have these expressions, relating as they do to a 
matter which is of more than ordinary interest, and 
shall be pleased to hear further from any who desire to 
submit their views as to the principles and considera- 
tions which should govern in the case under discussion. 
For convenience in appreciating the force of the opinions 
expressed in the letters we recall the incident and ques- 
tions relating to it: 


The Church Bell. 


A retail Hardware merchant receives an inquiry for a Church 
Bell of given quality and weight, for use in a new church 
in his town. 

The merchant obtains from a jobbing house a quotation on the 
Bell, adds 10 per cent. profit, and names the price to the 
Building Committee. 

The Building Committec tell him that they are able to do bet- 
ter by purchasing from a catalogue house, who quote them 
a price substantially the same as the retailer’s cost from 
the jobber. 

The merchant takes up the matter with the jobbing house, 
mentioning the price at which the church can buy the Bell 
from the catalogue house, and protesting that it is not 
right that his customer should be able to purchase the Bell 
as cheaply as he 

The jobbing house reply that they added only a moderate per- 
centage of profit to their cost, the catalogue house having 
purchased the Bell from the manufacturer at the same 
price as the manufacturer quoted the jobber. 

The result was that the Building Committee bought the Bell 
from the catalogue house. 


Were the Building Committee to blame for buying the Bell 
from the catalogue house? 

Was the retailer right in going to the jobber instead of direct 
to the manufacturer? 

Should the jobber in any way be held responsible for the fact 
that the Bell was purchased from the catalogue house and 
not from the Hardicware merchant? 

Was the manufacturer right in making the catali.gue house 
the same price as the jobber? 


Complex Trade Conditions. 


From Well-Known Manufacturers of Bells: The Build- 
ing Committee were entitled to buy where they could 
buy the cheapest. 

The retailer probably went to the jobber, not know- 
ing the manufacturer; as he probably sells a Bell only 
once in five years he should have considered it an excep- 
tional case where there was no obligation on his part 
to recognize the jobber if he had access to the maker. 

The jobber was perfectly right in figuring to make a 
small profit, as long as the chance fell to him to secure 
the order: it was simply one of those opportunities he 
had to catch a stray order for an unusual thing. 

The right of the manufacturer to make a catalogue 
house the same price as the jobber is one of expediency 
ov policy, and is justified or not by results. The cata- 
logue house and department store have forced recogni- 
tion from the maker in nearly all lines, for they have de- 
veloped an output that calls for quantities, and volume 
is what the factory must have. 

It seems to be the jobber and the retailer against 
the catalogue or department stores, and we believe that 
both will continue to do business indefinitely. Trade 
conditions are too complex and the lines are so varied 
that the question of the survival of the fittest will be 
so far in the future as to take it out of present practical 
consideration. 


The Jobber in the Way. 


From a Western Merchant: The story of the Church 
Bell as told in The Jron Age of June 11 is both interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Were the Building Committee to blame for buying 
the Bell from the catalogue house? 

Certainly not. It was their plain duty to buy the 
Bell for the lowest price they could. One wonders that 
they did not also write to the factory direct. as they 
would have been justified in doing, and seeing if they 
could not get a still lower price there. They probably 
acted up to the best light they had and were content 
to have the two prices to compare with each other, and 
bought, as was their duty, where they could buy at the 
lower price. 

Was the retailer right in going to the jobber instead 
of direct to the manufacturer? 
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Of course he had a “right” to go where he pleased, 
but the sequel to the story shows he was very unwise, and 
lost the sale by bringing the jobber between him and the 
manufacturer. What argument could he have possibly 
found to lead him to do this? He could not have said to 
himself: “ Jobbers carry a large stock of Church Bells 
on hand all the time and must buy them in large quan- 
tities, and will probably sell me one at a lower price than 
the manufacturer will.” He must have known better 
than this, 2s to jobbers carrying any stock of Church 
Bells, and might easily have said that it would be no 
more work to the factory to ship a Bell to him on his 
direct order than to ship it on the jobber’s order. 

Should the jobber be held responsible for the outcome 
of the transaction? 

To a good extent, yes. When the retailer took up 
the matter with the jobber, showing him what he had 
to contend against, a wise jobber would have realized 
that this was a case where his interests and the retailer’s 
were one and the same; that the loss of the sale of that 
Rell might be far reaching to the retailer, and as the re- 
tailer was his customer would thus be bad for him. He 
should have told the retailer 

TO MEET THE PRICE OF THE CATALOGUE HOUSE 

and the two would divide the small margin there was 
in it, or, what would have been even more beneficial to 
both, advise the retailer to cut the catalogue house’s 
price a little and then give him the Bell at the exact 
factory cost. Is this asking too much of any jobber? 
It has been done many times in business for even less 
cause, and under these circumstances was the one thing 
to do. 

Was the manufacturer right in making the catalogue 
house the same price as the jobber? 

That depends entirely upon which was buying the great- 
er number of Bells. The Bell business is probably one that 
is unlike most others. No jobber or retailer would stock 
up on Church Beils. They order one when some cus- 
tomer wants it. ‘The catalogue houses do the same, and 
the chances are that some of these houses sell a dozen 
Beils to one sold through any jobber. Probably the fac- 
tory has one price for Bells, or at most two prices—one 
for a church committee (who are not always the most de- 
sirable customers to sell to) and a lower one to a reputa- 
ble dealer in good credit. As was said above, the prob- 
abilities are the retail dealer could have secured this 
price, as both the jobber and the catalogue house did, 
and would have then been on firm ground to meet com- 
petition. 

FOR NOY DOING THIS 


he must blame only himself, and he and his fellows take 
a lesson from it for the future. 

The story teaches what the writer has said before in 
these columns—-that the jobber to-day stands between the 
retailer and the manufacturer, taking a toll that is just 
high enough to build up the catalogue house at the ex- 
pense of the retailer. The retailers who are least afraid 
of competition to-day are those who buy direct from 
manufacturers, 


A Question of Business Policy. 


From a Southern Manufacturer: No. we do not think 
“the committee were to blame for buying the Bell from 
the catalogue house.” 

“Was the retailer right in going to the jobber in- 
stead of to the manufacturer?” This is a question on 
which there seems to be a great difference of opinion, 
and it involves a question of business judgment that 
must be decided for itself by the individual manufactur- 
er and retailer. We believe it is more economical for the 
retailer to buy from the jobber, for, were the retailer to 
go to the manufacturer for each individual article re- 
quired, even for the most limited stock it would require 
one man to look after nothing but the buying, and. we- 
believe, the average retailer is more than compensated 
for the profit which he pays the jobber by the convenience 
in buying his entire stock possibly from half a dozen 
houses, 

The jobber should not be held responsible for the fact 
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that the Bell was purchased from a catalogue house and 
not from a Hardware merchant. 

“Was the manufacturer right in making the cata- 
logue house the same price as the jobber?” This, like 
your second question, involves a question of business pol- 
icy that each manufacturer must decide as he sees it to 
his own business interests. Personally, we prefer deal- 
ing with the jobbing trade; this has been our policy for 
the past 15 years, and we can see no good reason for 
changing it. 


The Jobber Has Troubles Enough. 

From a Merchant in New Jerseuv.—The incident men- 
tioned is no doubt a very common one and it also seems 
to me that it is a real evil of modern business methods, 
this scramble to do business without regard to how hon- 
orable the methods may be. What are we going to do 
about it? That is the question. In one way the Build- 
ing Committee were not to blame for buying the Bell as 
cheaply as they could; from every standpoint of ordi- 
nary honor and business policy they were wrong in tak- 
ing their business away from their own town. from 
which they derive their support. Unfortunately in this 
respect we are compelled from our own experience to 
admit that the average business committee who run 
church affairs have less regard for honor than people 
who do business with no religious sentiment or profes- 
sion mixed therewith. 

2. The retailer probably erred in going to the 
jobber instead of the manufacturer; as, in the case men- 
tioned, after stating the circumstances to the manu- 
facturer he would very likely have given him just as 
good a price as he would the jobber or catalogue house. 

3. Why should the jobber be blamed in any way for 
this transaction? He lost the order as well as the re- 
tailer, and no doubt has troubles enough of his own 
without being compelled to listen to unjust complaints 
for conditions over which he does not seem to have any 
control. It seems to me the one way for the jobber to 
look at these conditions is that it is an illustration of 
a growing sentiment in the minds of the public in gen- 
eral, and direct consumer in particular, to get as close 
as possible to the source of production. Of course, it 
would be difficult for many retailers to do without the 
jobber entirely; but the fact remains that with cata- 
logue house competition and competition from a great 
many jobbing houses who sell to the retailers’ custom- 
ers on every possible opportunity, the retailer must, if 
only for reasons of self preservation, also get as close to 
the original production of an article as he possibly can. 

4. In my opinion it is not good business policy for 
any manufacturer to sell to a catalogue house. Of 
course, we cannot prevent the existence of catalogue 
houses, but the “hog” policy they pursue could be curtailed 
by the manufacturers themselves if they were not so 
short sighted. The interests of any manufacturer in my 
estimation are safer in the hands of either the jobber 
or retailer along old lines than they are in the hands 
of any catalogue house. Of course I do not pretend to 
say as to whether concerted action of any sort might 
keep the catalogue houses within bounds, but it cer- 
tainly does not seem that the social fabric can be suc- 
cessfully maintained without the retail store. 

Of course, there is hardly an end to what might be 
said on this subject, and no doubt every retailer is 
charged to the point of bursting with his own ideas of 
this condition. “In a multitude of counselors there is 
safety,” and it may be that out of the discussion that 
is continually going on in the various trade journals 
of the country some condition may be evolved which 
will make the situation possibly more bearable, if not 
entirely just to the retailer. 





Manufacturers’ Relations to Catalogue Houses. 

From a Merchant in Maryland: The loss of the sale 
of the Church Bell by the legitimate retail Hardware 
merchant illustrates very conclusively the hurtful ef- 
fect of the manufacturers selling their product to the de- 
partment stores or the catalogue houses at the same 
price and often lower than they sell to the jobbers. Such 
preferential advantage to the catalogue houses who deal 
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directly with the consuming trade simply robs the retail 
Hardwareman of the trade that should come to his sup- 
port. It not only works an injury to the retail merchant, 
but also to the jobber, whom the retail merchant would 
buy from if the manufacturer did not come in this indi- 
rect way and sell through the catalogue houses to the 
consumer as low as the retail merchant buys at. I think 
the manufacturers are to blame, and, if they persist in it, 
I do not think it necessary for two branches of business 
to suffer; therefore, it looks as though the jobber is 
doomed. 

This certainly is a very pertinent question and very 
important to us jobbers. To meet the case fairly with all 
concerned, the manufacturer certainly is better off by 
having the jobber to represent him and keep a supply of 
his product on hand to fill orders from the retail mer- 
chants promptly, which will be a means also of supply- 
ing the demands from the consumer promptly. By this 
method it will be “live and let live.” The department 
stores and catalogue houses are doing widespread injury 
both to the jobber and the retailer. We come in contact 
with these catalogue prices every day, particularly from 
a Chicago concern who have printed prices of every im- 
aginable thing in their catalogue, with prices guaranteed 
to hold good for six months. Now, to enable them to 
guarantee the prices for six months the manufacturer 
certainly must show them preference in guaranteeing 
prices over the jobber. It is often the case that these cat- 
alogue prices are as low or lower than we buy for at the 
best prices from manufacturers to jobber. There certain- 
ly is something wrong about this system, which works a 
hardship and inequality both to the jobber and retailer. 
There certainly should be some drastic legislation on the 
subject. These catalogue houses, without the expense of 
agents or salesmen or paying license, come right to our 
door and literally take all the large cash trade away from 
us by offering prices so very low that the retailer cannot 
meet them, as in the case of the Church Bell. 


All to Blame. 

From a Merchant in New York State: Your “ Church 
Bell” is a hard proposition. First, the building commit- 
tee did right in buying the bell where they could get it 
cheapest. Second, the retailer was right in going to the 
jobber first, but when he learned the catalogue house 
could undersell him he should have tackled the manu- 
facturer. Third, No; the jobber could not help himself. 
Fourth, the manufacturer was wrong in naming same 
price to catalogue house as jobber. ‘The jobber is neces- 
sary to the Hardware retailer. 


Should Have Sacrificed Their Profit. 

From a Hardwareman in Ohio: The root of all evil 
for jobber, retailer and customer in this case, and in all 
like it, is the manufacturer who will sell his goods to 
catalogue houses. The building committee cannot be 
blamed—they were made a committee for the purpose 
of buying the bell as cheaply as possible, and had nothing 
to do but report the offers made them as such. There is no 
question of quality or kinds. The goods are identically 
the same. The retailer, it would seem, when he found 
the facts existing as shown by the jobber, should have 
gone directly to the maker with a full and fair statement 
of the case, asking protection for himself, entirely regard- 
less of his jobber. other than to possibly state to him later 
that he had done this. 

The retailer should be blamed in every such case for 
not taking it up with the maker, and especially if the 
jobber refuses him aid in the same way. The jobber is 
responsible, in that he will buy or continue to buy goods 
of any manufacturer who consents to place reputable 
goods in the slaughter house of the catalogue man. Ilis 
only protection for his customer is to insist on protection 
for himself in every case, and then insist that hereafter 
this same maker cannot sell both him and the slaughterer 
of good goods, good wages and the better traveling sales- 
man. 

One great object of all jobbers’ and retail Hardware, 
State and local associations is to prevent the making of 
junk of all classes of goods, and to establish a proper 
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differential as between the maker, the jobber and the 
retailer; to prevent goods going into the hands of men 
who have no regard for cost or selling price. 

The church had to have its bell, and did right in ac- 
cepting its committee’s report. The committee could not 
well do otherwise than in buying the identical goods as 
cheaply as possible. It was up to the jobber and retailer, 
and when the jobber cannot help his customer—and he 
is to blame if he cannot or will not try—then it is time 
to go ourselves, as retailers, direct to the maker. 

We should go further. Every case of this kind is one 
for your retail and for the national retail 
association, and if not as an individual matter, as a 
principle, should be carried there. 


association 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATION IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


D URING the past few years the manufacturers’ agency 


business on the Pacific Coast has increased very 
largely, and, as indicated below, quite a number of Kast- 
ern manufacturers are now represented in this manner 
to the trade in that important section of the country. 
Among the agencies established on the coast are the 


following, all of whom are located in San Francisco: 


T. W. ARMSTRONG, 308 Market street. 

BERGER, CARTER & Co., 150 and 152 Beale street. 

CULIN & STANYAN, 31 Market street. 

Joun VD. FRENCH COMPANY, 519 Missouri street 

FRENCH & LINFORTH, 308 Market street. 

GEO. F. EBERHARD COMPANY, 12 and 14 Drumm 

HuGuson & MERTON, 105 Front street. 

EK. A. KEITHLEY, Rialto Building. 

McMUuLLIN & EyRE, 124 Sansome street. 

Oscoop & LlOWELL, 132 Market street. 

C. P. Rust, 7 Pine street. 

EUGENE C. SAUL, 3 California street. 

W. H. STANLEY, 109 California street. 

T. Il. Speppy, 23 Davis street. 

Among the manufacturing concerns 
the above houses are the following: 

By T. W. ARMstTRONG: Eberhard Mfg. Company, Cleve 
land. 

By Bercer, Carrer & Co.: Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool 

Company, Philadelphia ; Champion Rivet Company, 
Cleveland; Falls Hollow Stay Bolt Company, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio; Walter MacLeod & Co., Cincin- 
nati; E. E. Hanna, Screen Shakers, 
Daniel F. Trench & Co., Chicago; II. G. 
New York City. y 
LIN & STANYAN: A. Y. McDonald & Morrison Mfg. 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa; Hollands Mfg. 
pany, Erie, Pa.; H. Belfield & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; William Heap, Muskegon, Mich.; Standard 
Gas Fixture Company, Bound Brook, N. J.; Ken- 
nedy Valve Mfg. Company, Coxsackie, N. Y.; Ir- 
win Auger Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio; 
American Chain Company, Zanesville, Ohio; C. 
Drew & Co., Kingston, Mass.; Cahill Iron Works, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Willets Mfg. Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio: 
Riverside Boiler Works, Boston, Mass.; Hoffman, 
Corr Mfg. Company, New York City; R. Bliss Mfg. 
Company, -awtucket, RR. I.; United States 
Wire Mat Company, Decatur, Ill; Baltimore 
Oakum Works, Baltimore, Md.; Mineralized Rub- 
ber Company, New York; Jas. Robertson Mfg. 
Company, Baltimore; Glenn Mfg. Company, St. 
Charles Ill.; also D. Anderson & Son, Limited 
(Ship’s Felt), Belfast, Treland. 
D. FrReENcH CoMpaNy: Shelton Company, Shelton, 
Conn.; D. M. Bassett, Derby, Conn.; M. Seward & 
Son Company, New Haven, Conn.; Plymouth Mills, 
Plymouth, Mass.: Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn.; Warwood Tool Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va.: Hay-Budden Mfg. Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cohoes Rolling Mill Con\pany, 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Hayden-Corbett Chain 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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& Linrortu: American Axe & Tool Com- 
pany, Glasspori, Pa.; National Saw Company, 
Newark, N. J.; ‘Thomas Devlin Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia; Hoffman & Billings Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Birmingham Pipe & Casting 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

Hucuson & Merron: American Iron & Steel Mfg. 
Company, Lebanon, Pa.; M. S. Brooks & Son, Ches- 
ter, Conn.; Coes Wrench Company, Worcester. 
Mass.; Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Heller Bros. Company, Newark, N. J.; Prank- 
lin Moore Company, Winsted, Conn.; Ohio Tool 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; E. C. Stearns & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Wiebusch & Hilger, New York, 
also J. C. McCarty & Co., New York. 

kK. A. KerruLey: Central Foundry Company, New 
York; Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Company, Chicago: 
United States Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh ; 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh; Great Western 
Pottery Company, Kokomo, Ind., and Tiffin, Onio; 
Milwaukee Brass Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Clarence H. Booth, Detroit; Buckley, Hart Mfg. 
Company, Detroit; Reed Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. : 
H. O. Canfield, Bridgeport, Conn.; Jas. P. Marsh 
& Co., Chicago; Waterbury Mfg. Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. 

By CLEMENT P. Rust: Geuder & Paeschke Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; A. J. Lindemann «& Hoverson 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Freeman Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kalkaska, Mich.; Chicago Feather Duster 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. G. Brown Mfg. Com- 
pany, Kingston, N. Y.; John Sommer’s Son, New- 
ark, N. J. 

By EvuGENE C. SauLt: American Valve Company, Cox- 
sackie, N. Y.; Piqua Handle & Mfg. Company, 
Piqua, Ohio; Bonney Vise & ‘Tool Works, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arcade Mfg. Company, 
Freeport, Ill.; M. R. Campbell, Tullahoma, Tenn. ; 
Cincinnati & Hammond Spring Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Essex Foundry, Newark, N. J.; Helwig 
Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. H. Srantey: Animal Trap Company, Abingdon, 
Ill.; Blair Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mass.; Dia- 
mond State Iron Company, Wilmington, Del. ; Ellis 
& Lessig Steel & Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa.; 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; J. H. Halsey & Smith, Newark, N. J.; 
Kokomo Steel & Wire Company, Kokomo, Ind. ; 
McKinnon Dash Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. F. 
Reece Company, Greenfield, Mass.; L. S. Starrett 
Company, Athol, Mass.; West End Rolling Mill 
Company, Lebanon, Pa. 

Some of the above.agencies express a desire to repre- 
sent a few additional lines, and will be pleased to hear 
from manufacturers who are looking for a connection of 
this sort. 


By FRENCH 


STEVENS-DURYEA AUTOMOBILE. 


3 J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, Chico- 


pee Falls, Mass., are now manufacturing at their 
works in addition to their regular lines of Fire Arms 
and Rifle Telescopes, the Stevens-Duryea Automobile, 
driven with gasoline. It has a 7 horse-power two-cylin- 
der opposed motor, with three speeds and reverse, all 
operated with the same lever. It is a two-passenger 
carriage with a drop seat capable of being instantly 
converted into a four-passenger carriage. The carriage 
itself is of the Stanhope type, with artillery wheels, fitted 
with either Fisk or Diamond double tube tires, Victoria 
or buggy top and full equipment. Although not built for 
racing, it is said to be capable of making 30 miles an 
hour and is a powerful hill climber. The Automobile may 
be inspected in New York at 54-56 West Forty-third 
street, and a catalogue just issued contains full de- 
scriptive matter. 
or 

C. A. Baynon of the C. A. Baynon Company, 97-99 
Reade street, New York, wholesalers of Hardware, sails 
for Europe June 25 on the “ Frederick der Grosse,” for 
a two months’ pleasure tour of England, France, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUFL MASTERS. 


CHAPTER XXII.—SPECIAL AIDS TO SALESMEN. 
CCASIONALLY a traveler needs support in an emer 
gency and a man from the office goes to help him. 
It may be that there is a large stock order to be taken, 
and if he is a new man on the road and not fully cognizant 
of all the ins and outs of the firm’s methods an older 
man is sent to give him confidence and needed informa 
Perhaps the retailer is xbout to make a bid for the 
finishing Hardware for a large building, and the Builders’ 
Hardwareman goes out with a trunk filled with suitable 
samples, prepared to quote prices on this, the most in- 
tricate of all the lines the Hardwareman handles. At 
times some large factory is ready to place its annual 
order for supplies, and at the jobber’s request the manu- 
facturer of a special line will 


tion. 


Send a [lan to Help the Jobber’s Salesman 


local retailer. There is one 
in Ohio where a large machinery manufac- 
turer buys nearly everything he uses from a friend of 
his boyhood who is in the Hardware business, and the 
jobber who can meet factory prices on the favored brands 
of goods reaps a harvest. At times one jobber’s salesman 
has the manufacturer’s man sent to meet him there and 
help secure the trade, and he thus handles a business he 
could not otherwise hope to do. It is necessary, how 
ever, to be certain that the manufacturer will be loyal 
to the jobber, or the bringing of the maker's representa- 


gain the trade through a 
county seat 


tive into such close relations with the consuming pur- 
chaser may lose the business to both the confiding jobber 
and the local Hardware dealer. 


Builders’ Hardware Samples. 

In selling Builders’ Hardware it is the custom of some 
jobbers to keep a sample trunk filled with samples of the 
fine goods ready to ship at a moment’s notice, and to 
dispatch it to any point where a retailer is endeavoring 
to secure an order for trimming a fine residence, a busi- 
ness block or a public building. In many of the smaller 
towns the local sentiment is strongly in favor of pur- 
chasing from local dealers the supplies for any public 
huilding, and where the goods used are of a quality and 
character superior to those usually required in town such 
a trunk is a valuable ally. One jobber secured orders 
for two court houses with the aid of such a trunk, be- 
sides a number of other buildings of lesser note. 


Special Trips of Salesmen. 


By watching the sales it can be seen on which routes 
the profitable lines, such as Cutlery and Sporting Goods, 
are neglected. When other means fail, it has been found 
profitable to send out a special salesman to accompany 
the regular incumbent over his route and sell the partic- 
ular line to which it is desired to call attention. It is 
usually found that the profits on the goods sold will more 
than pay the expenses for the extra man, while the im- 
petus to trade will make the investment a paying one for 
a long while to come. At times, when the salesman is 
unusually obdurate and resents a proposition to send a 
man with him, it is better to send the special salesman 
over the route a week ahead of or behind him. He is 
sure to hear of the orders given, and knows that he must 
confess to incapacity or neglect. If the special salesman 
follows him he cannot make the excuse that he could not 
sell because the orders were taken before he arrived. 


Seasonable Help in Best Territory. 


When the jobber’s establishment is properly divided 
into departments the men in the house come in time to 
know where good orders in the various lines are to be 
obtained, and at certain seasons it is found to pay to 
send out special men to help the regular salesman to 
land the business. Thus a man will be sent out with a 
line of Saddlery Hardware, of Cutlery or of Sporting 
Goods, visiting the sections where the goods are most in 
demand. If the jobber is fair to his regular salesmen 


.gives him a sort of 
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they are told when the special man will be at the points 
touched in their territory, and will be given a chance to 


be on hand and to share in the proceeds. 
Special Sample Trunks. 


One jobber—the one who trimmed the court houses 
mentioned—fits out several sets of samples of Saddlery, 
Blankets, Robes, &¢., and sends them out over carefully 
laid out routes in charge of the men who travel there. 
The same thing is done on a smaller scale with Fishing 
Tackle and Sporting Goods in general, and it is claimed 
that the results are highly satisfactory. 


Checking Former Purchases. 


Another method pursued with good effect by a South- 
ern jobber is to keep a careful analysis of the sales in 
each of the principal lines of season goods, which will 
tell him at a glance who bought, the quantity and the 
date of purchase. When prices are issued for any of 
these lines each salesman is furnished with a list of the 
customers of the previous year in his territory, and is 
exhorted to try to sell all of them and to increase the 
list. The mail order department has the same informa- 
tion at its command and solicits orders by correspond- 
ence. As orders come in they are checked upon the list, 
and a vigorous fire kept up until it is certain that the 
It is surprising how much of 
this simple 


ground has been covered. 
the trade can be held year after year by 
method. 


Excursions to Customers. 

A few years ago the Boards of Trade of Cleveland, 
Toledo and(I think) Detroit inaugurated a series of trade 
extension excursions, which were participated in by the 
merchants and manufacturers belonging to these bodies. 
Special trains were run over selected routes; the excur- 
sionists were féted at each principal town and given a 
cordial welcome everywhere, and it was claimed that 
much good resulted. Whether the benefit was permanent 
is a question. The salesmen on the routes touched by 
the trips were often invited to accompany their employ- 
ers, and thus the men got a little added prestige and 
were at times able to prove their statements regarding 
the inability to get business from various firms. 


Excursions to Jobbing Points. 
Later other excursions were run into various cities 
from the surrounding towns, tickets being sold at greatly 
reduced rates, with special rebates to purchasers of goods 
to certain amounts. These did not pay in immediate 
results, but a large number of country dealers 
induced to take a trip they would not otherwise have 
made and become acquainted with the men with whom 
they had dealt through salesmen. In a number of in- 
men who had bought mainly from 
other towns transferred their purchases to their newly 
made friends, so that in the long run the investment 
was undoubtedly a good one. 


were 


stances jobbers in 


Advance Notices. 

When a new salesman is sent out over an old route 
he can be aided by the house on his first two or three 
trips over his route by letters sent out ahead of him 
announcing his advent and soliciting for him a 
tinuance of the favor his predecessor enjoyed. 
official backing and acquaints the 
customers with the name of the coming man, so that 
he is not quite so much a stranger as though he came 
unheralded. The first few times over a route are the 
most trying, and any help of this kind that can be given 
is well worth the while. 


con- 


This 


A Word in Season, 

So, too, does it pay to support the salesman loyally 
in all correspondence. He is the jobber’s visible repre 
sentative. Frequently he is the only man from the 
house whom the retailer ever meets. It is important 
that he should seem to have the confidence of his em- 
ployer,and an expressionof approval of him or confidence 
in him never is amiss when it can be given naturally, 
and a corresponding care should be taken not to need- 
lessly use disparaging language or to blame him when it 
can be avoided. The house that exacts a loyal support 
must be ready to give it. 
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HARDWARE FACTORY 
COST METHODS. 


TUTHILL SPRING COMPANY’S 
MANUFACTURING COSTS. 


UTHILL SPRING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill., have a 
clear and simple method of estimating costs of 
their products, as illustrated in the accompanying repro- 
ductions of their forms. In Fig. 1 the method they em- 
ploy in estimating the cost of any item and bringing 
together the different elements of such cost is shown. 
In this case the estimate is made on 100 pairs of Ellip- 
tical Springs, the illustration, Fig. 1, showing the de- 
tailed estimate of the cost. 

When piece work is paid the cost of the various 
operations is, of course, known; but if it is day work the 
cost can be obtained by a simple division of the wages 
by the product. The company are thus in possession 
of the actual costs of the various operations through 
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which a given product passes in the process of manu- 
facture. These costs of labor are shown in Fig. 1. In 
addition to the labor cost there is the sundry labor 
which cannot be put among the operations, such as 
transporting material, cleaning the shop, shipping the 
goods, &c. From their pay rolls they ascertain the pro- 
portion this sundry labor bears to the producing labor 
and add it to the total of the cost of producing labor. 
This is represented in Fig. 1 by the 15 per cent. which 
is added to cover the sundry labor. 

In addition to this the company keep track of their 
variable expenses, such as fuel for heating metal, cart- 
age, supplies and maintenance of plant, which vary al- 
most in proportion to the product. They have learned 
by their experience what proportion this bears to the 
total labor cost, and they add this proportional amount, 
which is based on the weight of material. This is shown 
in Fig. 1, where such sundry expenses are covered by 
the addition of 32 per cent. on the total of the gross labor. 
In addition to these items there still remain the fixed 
charges, rent, power, interest, &c. The company esti- 
mate the proper proportion of these by the proportional 
value of the goods. Such fixed expenses are covered in 
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the estimate shown herewith by the addition to the other 
elements of cost of 33 1-3 per cent. of the gross labor. 
There still remains the cost of material used. This is 
shown in the estimate herewith by the charge of $51 for 
the steel which enters into the Springs in question, and 
the Bolts and Malleables, Clips, &c., which are also used 
in their construction, aggregating $11.20. These elements 
of cost give the total of $104.11. 

The goods manufactured by the company vary from 
5 to 200 pounds apiece, and the operations put on them 
vary both in cost and in number, so that the aver- 
age addition for sundry labor or variable expenses or 
fixed charges is not in every instance correct. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently so for practical purposes, especially as 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, without undue 
elaboration of system, to devise a method which would 
be absolutely correct in all cases. The method used is 
regarded as satisfactory, because it gives a correct result 
in the long run, even if on some items of manufacture 
too little expense is added and on others too much. 

MONTHLY DEPARTMENT RECORD. 

For their information they keep a monthly department 
estimate, shown in Fig. 2. Each 
month an estimate is made of the 
steel and scrap, but for all other 
items of manufacturing expense they 
take the actual gross payments so 
that nothing can be _ overlooked. 
This estimate gives a pretty good 
general idea whether profits or losses 
are being made, the theory being 
that the stock on hand does not 
change. At the end of the year the 
monthly estimates are totaled and 
are compared with the actual figures 
given by the inventory. 

By referring carefully to Fig. 2 
it will be seen that blanks are left 
for the statistics for 12 months, each 
line being filled at the end of its re- 
2-37 spective month. In the second col- 

umn under “ Pounds Used, Including 
Scrap Made,” is placed the weight 
of the entire amount of steel used. 
In the next column—* Price per 
41.20 Pound ”—is placed the approximate 
“eps ee° price at which the steel was pur- 

; chased. This is found by dividing 
sae the gross cost of steel by the num- 

: ber of pounds purchased, giving the 
"oes? actual average cost per pound. The 

value of this steel is figured in the 
next column. Under the head “ Mal- 
leables and Bolts” and its subhead, 
“Value,” appears the cost of the 
Malleables and Bolts used during 
the month. In the column headed 
“Labor,” the aggregate amount of 
wages during the month is shown. Under the heading 
“ Supplies ” are included cartage, fuel (not fuel under boil- 
er, which is charged to power), maintenance of plant and 
all materials consumed in the manufacture of goods, such 
as Grindstones, Glue, Emery, Belts, Brooms, Tempering 
Oil, Files, Waste, &c., in proportion to the weight of steel 
operated upon in that department to the weight operated 
upon in the whole factory. The cost of these for the 
department is placed in the column headed “ Cost,” and 
the percentage that this is of the total cost of these sup- 
plies, or variable expenses, as they might perhaps be 
more properly called,.is placed in the column “ Percent 
age for Department.” Under the heading of “ Fixed 
Expenses,” the “ Percentage for Department” is the 
percentage of the money value of the sales of the de- 
partment to the value of the total sales of the factory. 
Taking the fixed expense for the entire factory and mul- 
tiplying it by the percentage of the department, the cost 
is obtained. The remaining columns are self explana- 
tory. 

At the end of the year the several columns are totaled 
and below them are placed the actual results obtained 
from the inventory, from which full information and 
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results are 





deductions are made. When these actual 
obtained there is also figured out the price per pound of 
product of Malleables and Bolts. This is obtained by 
dividing the total cost during the year of Bolts and Malle- 
ables by the number of pounds sold, which is given under 
the heading of “ Sales.” The result in this case will be 
found to be 33-100 cent. The price of labor, supplies, 
fixed expenses and total cost per pound of product are 
obtained in a similar manner. 


A MANUFACTURER’S SUGGESTIONS 
ON CHARGING UP COSTS. 


The articles you are publishing on factory costs 
treat on a matter of most vital interest to all manufac- 
turers, and, as you suggest, because of the multiplicity 
of detail in the manufacture of Hardware and the con- 
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their inventory as of a certain value, when as a matter 
of fact the items would have practically no value if an 
effort at sale were made. It is not infrequently the cus 
tom of some manufacturers to carry drawings, patterns, 
&ec., in their inventories at a 
Valuation almost equal to their 
Others follow 
the better practice of charging 


Machinery Patterns, 

Drawings, &c. original cost. 
up such costs to general expense or to some specific piece 
In this connection I recall at least one manu 
facturer who carries at full cost, with practically no 
depreciation from year to year, his patterns and similar 
items, making a constantly increasing sum. No per- 


of work. 


centage of these expenses is charged to his cost of pro- 
duction, which has the effeet of making his costs appear 
less than other makers in his line. Another manufac- 
turing company, at one time well known in the trade, had 
an inventory covering patterns valued at more than 
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Fiy. 2 Estimate of Loss or Gain, 


sequent greater difficulty of reaching continuously accu- 
rate costs in this line of work than in almost any other of 
which we have knowledge, it is a subject the fullest discus- 
sion of which, with the most detailed 
suggestions, should be most eagerly 
received by all makers of Hardware. 
Those who have not progressed to a 
point where they can be sure of their costs necessarily 
should gladly welcome information which would en- 
abie them to more nearly reach that goal, and those 
whose systems enable more accurate results will unques- 
tionably be best furthering their own interests by sug- 
gestions as to systems and methods whereby their less 
well informed competitors can formulate more nearly 
accurate costs, which would necessarily result in elimi- 
nation of some most unsatisfactory competition with 
which some of us are frequently confronted. We see in 
commercial reports a large percentage of failures charged 
to “incompetence” and to “ undue competition,” which 
we firmly believe should be rather charged to “lack of 
correct costs.” 

One of the most frequent mistakes made by some large 
factories, as well as small ones, is failure to make costs 
cover proper depreciation of plant and machinery, and 
the charging under some heading of items which should 
really be considered a part of cost of production of a 
given article as a tangible asset and carrying them in 


Important and 
Difficult Subject 


$100,000, and «a few years later these were sold for a 
very small fraction of this sum. There are other items 
in this line of manufacture which bear a close relation 
to patterns, so far as their cost compared with their 
actual market value is concerned, and which instead of 
being carried at or near their original cost should have 
a large portion charged to production of goods with which 
they are connected. 

Then there is another item frequently overlooked 
in the largest and best regulated factories—that of waste. 
I do not mean only waste stock, spoiled parts and 
finished goods, but also shrinkage in melting, «ec. 
Ilow many manufacturers know what their shrinkage 

or loss in melting iron is? How many 

Losses in what the loss in melting brass and other 
Man@facture ‘Soft metals? And yet these losses are 
frequently an important part of the 

costs. There are too many “ 
and estimates) and too little familiarity with details 
of factory by those formulating systems of keeping costs. 


office ’ costs (really guesses 


Labor costs, production costs, material costs, are not 
all which are to be taken into consideration; before the 
goods are ready to sell add accounting, advertising and 
selling costs. 

You might suggest that results of failure to prop 
erly take care of these items weuld show on balance 
sheet of the year’s business when the inventory is taken 
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To this we would reply, certain items being carried at 


a fictitious value would not show the 
true condition of the business, and 
where there is a large variety of goods 
made losses incurred in manufacture 
of some items (because of lack of proper costs) may be 
offset by unknown more attractive profits on others. 
Using costs of items referred to above as fictitious value 
in inventory may show a profit, and only when money 
runs out or the business is wound up is the true condition 
of affairs realized. Even then this condition 
charged to “ undue competition.” 


Fictitious 
Balance Sheet 


may be 





REUNION OF A. C. WILLIAMS’ EMPLOYEES. 


HE employees of A. C. Williams, Ravenna, Ohio, had 
T a grand reunion of past and present employees at 
Ravenna, June 18, in which about 500 visitors, who came 
on a special train from Cleveland and Chagrin Falls, par- 
ticipated, accompanied by two bands of respectively 60 
and 30 pieces. Mayor H. W. Riddle of Ravenna welcomed 
the visiting guests, George H. Waite, president of the A. 
C. Williams Old Employees’ Association, responding for 
them. After dinner there were impromptu speeches and 
also music by the Great Western and Chagrin Falls bands, 
as well as by Wallace’s Orchestra and a male quartet, to- 
gether with an address by A. C. Williams. The prevailing 
sentiment in the addresses by the employees and guests 
was the cordial spirit and mutual helpfulness employers 
and employees had always manifested toward each other, 
under the guidance of John W. Williams, who established 
the business at Chagrin Falls in 1844, and who was 
also Mayor of the town. The community of interest in 
these works is attribufed to the sense of equity and jus- 
tice. fairmindness and Christian method of dealing with 
the employees by both founder and son, coupled with the 
integrity of the employees themselves, who have heartily 
reciprocated the sentiment. 

The business of A. C. Williams was established in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 59 years ago by John W. Williams, 
and was operated under his management for 42 years 
until he died in 1886, since which time it has been under 
the ownership and management of his son, A. C. Williams. 
The plant was entirely destroyed by fire December 2, 
1889, and was rebuilt and in operation again on March 
1, 1890. On Thanksgiving eve, 1892, fire again destroyed 
the works. For better fire protection and other business 
reasones a site was then secured at Ravenna, where the 
plant has since been located. The products of the con- 
ern, include large assortments of Hardware, House 
Furnishing Goods, Specialties, Toys, &c. 





THE SPEER HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE SPEER HARDWARE COMPANY, Fort Smith, 
Ark., have just issued a catalogue of 1119 pages, 
substantially bound in cloth. The catalogue has been 
compiled with a view to illustrating such goods as would 
meet the demands of the company’s trade. It has been 
the endeavor to condense into as small a space as pos- 
sible such information as a buyer would seek in consult- 
ing its pages, and to bring together in appropriate groups 
the various classes of goods carried in stock. To this 
end a department index has been prepared, as follows: 
Mechanics’ Edged Tools and Hand Farm Implements. 
Builders’ Hardware, Locks, &c. 
Miscellaneous Hardware. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
Enameled Ware, Tinware, Galvanized Iron Ware, Nickel! Plated 
Ware, Tinners’ Tools and Metals. 
Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Shears, Carvers, &c. 
Pumps, Packings, Steam Fittings, Belting, Hose, &c. 
Sporting Goods, Firearms, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, &c. 
Heavy Hardware, Bar Iron and Steel, Corrugated and V Crimp 
Roofing, Wagon and Carriage Wood Work. 

The foregoing serves to show the scope of the stock 
earried. In addition there is an alphabetically arranged 
index of 23 pages. Some of the tools are illustrated in 
colors, showing their appearance to better* advantage. 
The book is well arranged, well printed, and indicates a 
commendable degree of enterprise on the part of the 
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company. The business was established in 1887 and in- 
corporated in 18938. 





AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 
FROM A SPECIAL SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT. 


HAT our State has undergone a very severe trial 
T none can possibly deny, and its well-known re- 
cuperative powers will be taxed to the utmost before we 
can regain our old condition; but that we shall “ strike 
form” is certain, as our resources—mineral, pastoral 
and agricultural—are of an undoubted character, and 
given only fair assistance by Nature, we will make our 
way clearly and surely to a prosperous future. The 
causes of our depression are various, but surely the most 
serious antagonist to our welfare has been the drought. 
This time almost the whole of Australia has been sub- 
mitted to a state that it has not been our lot to previously 
experience, and the fact that the drought has not been 
confined to one State has made matters serious for 
us. Had we alone been affected we might have possibly 
picked up some of our lost business by a keener com- 
petition for interstate trade, but this remuneration has 
been denied us, because merchants in all the States have 
been quite keen enough to satisfy their local demands by 
an immediate response, and we have as a 


consequence 
had few inquiries comparatively from outside. 


Pump, Wind [iill and Irrigation Business, 

The Pump and irrigation business has certainly been 
enlivened, and the general treatment of water consery- 
ing, raising and distributing has been an all important 
factor with the country people. Farmers and settlers, 
who previous to this period never knew the necessity of 
looking to artificial means to supply their stock, have 
been forced to invest in pumping plants and take a few 
practical lessons on this subject. It will no doubt be a 
lesson to many, and in future Pumps, Wind Mills and 
Hydraulic Rams will be looked upon by them with almost 
as critical an eye as Reapers and Binders are. 


Standardizing Parts. 


The difficulties attendant on pumping work and ap- 
purtenances should be obviated as far as practicable by 
manufacturers, and a uniformity of parts and a stand- 
ard of thread maintained. The country people are not, 
as a rule, acquainted with mechanical matters, and it is 
difficult to fill orders for duplicate parts where the possi- 
bility of error in threads and sizes occur by reason of 
changes. It is quite reasonable to suppose that manu- 
facturers will not care to alter their standard, &c., and 
so apparently copy an opponent, but a great boon would be 
conferred on users if a standard were established. 


Water Pipes in Moderate Lengths. 


Tubes for water, &¢., have been a source of annoy- 
ance where connections and extensions have had to be 
made and the threads differ, but this difficulty has ap- 
parently been overcome and the American Tubes now im- 
ported are of English standard. This has evidently been 
quite recognized as a necessity for this market, and 
rightly so, too, for a difference makes a sale difficult to 
effect. The lengths of Tubes must be borne in mind, and 
very long lengths should not be sent here as our traffic 
regulations are severe, and unless a reasonable length is 
adhered to the carriage of these through the city streets 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. is prohibited. The act says 
that projections more than 6 feet before or behind the 
body of the vehicle are not allowed, and such lengths must 
have a special permit applied for for every load or else 
carried at other times than specified. 


American Irrigation [Methods a Stimulus to 
Australians. 


Some of our agricultural people have veen to the 
United States quite recently and returned much impressed 
with the irrigation schemes existent there, and it will 
doubtless serve as a stimulus for more of this repro- 
ductive class of work here. When it is more apparent 
to our growers and the initial expenses of installation 
lessened, doubtless a big trade will be done with our 
people in the goods necessary for this work. 
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Tools for [Machinists and Plumbers. 

American tools for plumbers and engineers are coming 
to the front and finding a ready sale, though such a foot- 
hold as the English goods have is not easy to displace, 
and the old idea that United States manufactures are 
made only to sell is being removed. Stocks and Dies and 
Screwing (Thread Cutting) Tackle sell well, and by rea- 
son of the great inducement in price, coupled with the 
fact that the quality is undoubtedly good, buyers are 
found readily. Lathes, Forges, Blowers, &¢., are well to 
the fore and freely advertised, many firms carrying spe- 
cial lines in these goods and apparently see no reason to 
regret their choice, as users speak weli of their value. 
Some high-class American Lathes have been introduced 
here and are in use by manufacturers. The strength of 
these machines is quite a feature and the finish up to any- 
thing imported; the working character of the machines 
and tools is beyond question. 


Bathing Apparatus. 

American Enameled Baths are in nearly every ware 
house and are selling well, the appearance and general 
getup appealing to the public. The self setting, roll top 
Roman Bath is certainly the one for sale, and apparently 
the English Bath is “out of it.’ Some customers, no 
doubt with a conviction hard to die, prefer the English 
ware, and state as a claim to the correctness of their 
judgment that British goods are known and proved to 
stand, and though the American may wear well, it has 
not anything like the record of the other, and until this 
record is reached they hold their opinion and purchase 
accordingly. Sinks and Basin Ware have not the hold 
that the Bath has, but probably alterations of style and 
price will effect a change. 


Sanitary Fittings. 

Lead Traps and other sanitary goods are in demand, 
and while on the subject of the former it will be well for 
makers to remember that weights of lead must not exceed 
the specified order (where prices are not mentioned), as 
merchants are quite aware of the necessary weights and 
will order accordingly. Any excess of weight only means 
added cost and added freight landing charges, duty, &c., 
the latter charges of course only applying where screws 
are fixed. 

Steam and Other Valves. 


Steam Valves and general requirements of this head 
ing are freely ordered now, the great reason being one of 
price, as English steam ware is considerably dearer, and 
though there are a good many importers of first-class 
American Steam Valves, yet the majority of these goods 
coming to this market are of the lighter and cheaper 
quality. This is of course due to the demand of buyers 
who are regulated in their dealings by the fact that cer- 
tain jobs carry no specification and they buy according- 
ly. The iron body Gate Valve and the all iron one, for 
cyanide work, are quite a recognized institution, and for 
mining work a large trade is done and quite a satisfac- 
tory business both in regard to price and quality has 
been worked up. 


Royal Agricultural Exposition. 

Our Royal Agricultural Show has just completed a 
most satisfactory exhibition, and though the state of the 
country is certainly not good yet the attendance and 
general appearance of the people would belie the fact. 
On the first three days of the show the gate receipts were 
£13570 in excess of last year, so that a great section of the 
people must take an interest in machinery and matters 
affecting agriculture. While a good section of the visi- 
tors attend to the ring and show events, yet an enormous 
humber pay every attention to machinery and its work, 
and when effective practical demonstrations are given 
the results are satisfactory. Some firms devote a great 
amount of money to their display and recognize the neces- 
sity of making every detail of their machinery and work- 
ing exhibit a special care, as it is apparent that where a 
salesman has to interest a concourse of people obstacles 
must be removed and apparatus with the fewest complica- 
tions shown, even though not quite so effective perhaps 
as another which may be selected by the buyer. Our ex- 
position is recognized as a most excellent means of show- 
ing the people what perhaps they might not otherwise 
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hear of, and any business with a new idea, invention or 
useful machine of any sort nearly always has a stand 
there. 

A llarket for Oil Fuel Engines. 

Oil Engines were especially noted, and their capabili- 
ties for wood sawing, grinding grain and feed, pumping 
water, rock breaking, &¢., were very marked. The adapt- 
ability of Oil Engines and the simplicity and ease with 
Which they can be worked, together with the portability 
of both Engine and fuel, make them at once arrest the 
attention of interested parties, and a closer acquaintance 
in nearly every case ripens to a friendship. There is a 
srowing feeling that the Oil Engine has come to stay 


ee 


TRADE ITEMS. 


Pactric HARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, 
Cal. have bought a considerable tract of land, some 4 
acres in extent, adjacent to their rolling mill property in 
Portland, Ore., and will erect sufficient warehouses to 
take care of their immediate requirements, as well as 
leaving room for future development. The rolling mill 
is situated on a spur track controlled by the company, and 
the warehouses contemplated will thus have every facility 
for the prompt and economical handling of freight, both 
incoming and outgoing. In these warehouses the com 
pany will carry quite an assortment of staple goods. 
They are intending to increase their assortment of iron 
and steel products to compare favorably with the very 
large stock carried in San Francisco. They will also 
carry the necessary assortment of all staple goods gen- 
erally, covering such items as are largely affected in price 
by freight rates, together with such other goods as their 
patrons will expect to have delivered at short notice. 

THe Tower Mre. CoMPpANy, whose general offices are 
located at Cincinnati, Ohio, announce the purchase of 
all the machinery and raw material on hand of the Iron- 
ton Tack Company, who are now out of business. 

Il. ¢ SiiNncspy, patentee of the Slingsby Iland and 
Warehouse Trucks, returned to KEngland on the “ Lu- 
eania,” June 13, after a hurried visit to his Canadian 
branch, where. we are advised, he practically installed 
Returning to New York he ar- 
ranged for larger manufacturing facilities than he has 
had in this territory, locating at 156 West street, New 


au complete new plant. 


York, where it is the intention to fit up quickly for the 
production of Trucks of any of their many designs at 
short notice under the supervision of his manager, R. 
F. Harison. Their present office at 253 Broadway will 
be transferred to the above address. The main works 
are in England. 

SARGENT & Co., 147-153 Leonard street, New York, 
have arranged in attractive form on the four walls of the 
room reserved for their salesmen when in town, adver- 
tising booklets, folders, &c., appropriately mounted on 
large cards, such as are being constantly sent out to the 
customers, present and prospective, of the house. There 
is a total of 45 exhibits in all, attractively printed and il 
lustrated, which have been issued from time to time, the 
purpose of the display being to arrange in concrete form 
the various pamphlets, &c., as a reminder to the salesman 
of what the staff at home are doing to help him in his 
canvass of the trade. 

OKLAHOMA SvrorRAGE & BROKERAGE COMPANY, Okla 
homa City, O. T., are now building a large stone storage 
house, situated, like their other warehouse, on the rail 
road tracks, which will give them about 60,000 square 
feet of floor space. The company do a general storage, 
brokerage, transfer and commission business, principally 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware. S. H. Brown is presi- 
dent of the company; E. E. Wash, vice-president, and 
Kee R. McKee, secretary and treasurer. 

A. F. BrompBacHer & Co., dealers in Hardware, Cut 
lery, Mechanics’ Tools, &c., 29 and 31 Fulton street, New 
York, have been incorporated under the same style, Wil- 
liam H. Hanna being president and Aug. F. Brombacher 
treasurer. It is also announced that Edward VPerpeet, 
Alfred J. Sellers and Augustus F. Brombacher, Jr., who 
were for many years identified with the copartnership, 
have become directly interested in the business of the 
corporation. 
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HARDWARE FACTORY 
COST METHODS. 


TUTHILL SPRING COMPANY’S 
MANUFACTURING COSTS. 


UTHILL SPRING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill., have a 
7 clear and simple method of estimating costs of 
their products, as illustrated in the accompanying repro- 
ductions of their forms. In Fig. 1 the method they em- 
ploy in estimating the cost of any item and bringing 
together the different elements of such cost is shown. 
In this case the estimate is made on 100 pairs of Ellip- 
tical Springs, the illustration, Fig. 1, showing the de- 
tailed estimate of the cost. 

When piece work is paid the cost of the various 
operations is, of course, known; but if it is day work the 
cost can be obtained by a simple division of the wages 
by the product. The company are thus in possession 
of the actual costs of the various operations through 
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which a given product passes in the process of manu- 
facture. These costs of labor are shown in Fig. 1. In 
addition to the labor cost there is the sundry labor 
which cannot be put among the operations, such as 
transporting material, cleaning the shop, shipping the 
goods, &c. From their pay rolls they ascertain the pro- 
portion this sundry labor bears to the producing labor 
and add it to the total of the cost of producing labor. 
This is represented in Fig. 1 by the 15 per cent. which 
is added to cover the sundry labor. 

In addition to this the company keep track of their 
variable expenses, such as fuel for heating metal, cart- 
age, supplies and maintenance of plant, which vary al- 
most in proportion to the product. They have learned 
by their experience what proportion this bears to the 
total labor cost, and they add this proportional amount, 
which is based on the weight of material. This is shown 
in Fig. 1, where such sundry expenses are covered by 
the addition of 32 per cent. on the total of the gross labor. 
In addition to these items there still remain the fixed 
charges, rent, power, interest, &c. The company esti- 
mate the proper proportion of these by the proportional 
value of the goods. Such fixed expenses are covered in 
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the estimate shown herewith by the addition to the other 
elements of cost of 33 1-3 per cent. of the gross labor. 
There still remains the cost of material used. This is 
shown in the estimate herewith by the charge of $51 for 
the steel which enters into the Springs in question, and 
the Bolts and Malleables, Clips, &¢., which are also used 
in their construction, aggregating $11.20. These elements 
of cost give the total of $104.11. 

The goods manufactured by the company vary from 
5 to 200 pounds apiece, and the operations put on them 
vary both in cost and in number, so that the aver- 
age addition for sundry labor or variable expenses or 
fixed charges is not in every instance correct. It is, how- 
ever, sufficiently so for practical purposes, especially as 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, without undue 
elaboration of system, to devise a method which would 
be absolutely correct in all cases. The method used is 
regarded as satisfactory, because it gives a correct result 
in the long run, even if on some items of manufacture 
too little expense is added and on others too much. 

MONTHLY DEPARTMENT RECORD. 

For their information they keep a monthly department 
estimate, shown in Fig. 2. Each 
month an estimate is made of the 
steel and scrap, but for all other 
items of manufacturing expense they 
take the actual gross payments so 
that nothing can be overlooked. 
This estimate gives a pretty good 
general idea whether profits or losses 
are being made, the theory being 
that the stock on hand does not 
change. At the end of the year the 
monthly estimates are totaled and 
are compared with the actual figures 
given by the inventory. 

By referring carefully to Fig. 2 
it will be seen that blanks are left 
for the statistics for 12 months, each 
Jine being filled at the end of its re- 
2/7, 37 spective month. In the second col- 

umn under “ Pounds Used, Including 
Scrap Made,” is placed the weight 
of the entire amount of steel used. 
In the next column—* Price per 
41.20 Pound ”—is placed the approximate 
— price at which the steel was pur- 

: chased. This is found by dividing 
eee the gross cost of steel by the num- 

: ber of pounds purchased, giving the 
77 actual average cost per pound. The 

value of this steel is figured in the 

next column. Under the head “ Mal- 

leables and Bolts” and its subhead, 

* Value,” appears the cost of the 

Malleables and Bolts used during 

the month. In the column headed 

“ Labor,” the aggregate amount of 
wages during the month is shown. Under the heading 
“ Supplies ” are included cartage, fuel (not fuel under boil- 
er, which is charged to power), maintenance of plant and 
all materials consumed in the manufacture of goods, such 
as Grindstones, Glue, Emery, Belts, Brooms, Tempering 
Oil, Files, Waste, &c., in proportion to the weight of steel 
operated upon in that department to the weight operated 
upon in the whole factory. The cost of these for the 
department is placed in the column headed “ Cost,” and 
the percentage that this is of the total cost of these sup- 
plies, or variable expenses, as they might perhaps be 
more properly called, is placed in the column “ Percent 
age for Department.” Under the heading of “ Fixed 
Expenses,” the ‘“ Percentage for Department” is the 
percentage of the money value of the sales of the de- 
partment to the value of the total sales o. the factory. 
Taking the fixed expense for the entire factory and mul- 
tiplying it by the percentage of the department, the cost 
is obtained. The remaining columns are self explana- 
tory. 
At the end of the year the several columns are totaled 
and below them are placed the actual results obtained 
from the inventory, from which full information and 
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deductions are made. When these actual results are 
obtained there is also figured out the price per pound of 
product of Malleables and Bolts. This is obtained by 
dividing the total cost during the year of Bolts and Malle- 
ables by the number of pounds sold, which is given under 
the heading of “ Sales.”” The result in this case will be 
found to be 33-100 cent. The price of labor, supplies, 
fixed expenses and total cost per pound of product are 
obtained in a similar manner. 


A MANUFACTURER’S SUGGESTIONS 
ON CHARGING UP COSTS. 


The articles you are publishing on factory costs 
treat on a matter of most vital interest to all manufac- 
turers, and, as you suggest, because of the multiplicity 
of detail in the manufacture of Hardware and the con- 
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their inventory as of a certain value, when as a matter 
of fact the items would have practically no value if an 
effort at sale were made. It is not infrequently the cus- 
tom of some manufacturers to carry drawings, patterns, 
&e., in their inventories at a 
valuation almost equal to their 
original cost. Others follow 
the better practice of charging 
up such costs to general expense or to some specific piece 


Machinery Patterns, 
Drawings, &c. 


of work. In this connection I recall at least one manu 
facturer who carries at full cost, with practically no 
depreciation from year to year, his patterns and similar 
items, making a constantly increasing sum. No per- 
centage of these expenses is charged to his cost of pro- 
duction, which has the effect of making his costs appear 
less than other makers in his line. Another manufac- 
turing company, at one time well known in the trade, had 
an inventory covering patterns valued at more than 
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Fiy. 2 Estimate of Loss or Gain. 


sequent greater difficulty of reaching continuously accu- 
rate costs in this line of work than in almost any other of 
which we have knowledge, it is a subject the fullest discus- 
sion of which, with the most detailed 
Important and ‘Suggestions, should be most eagerly 
Difficult Subject received by all makers of Hardware. 
Those who have not progressed to a 
point where they can be sure of their costs necessarily 
should gladly welcome information which would en- 
abie them to more nearly reach that goal, and those 
whose systems enable more accurate results will unques- 
tionably be best furthering their own interests by sug- 
gestions as to systems and methods whereby their less 
well informed competitors can formulate more nearly 
accurate costs, which would necessarily result in elimi- 
nation of some most unsatisfactory competition with 
which some of us are frequently confronted. We see in 
commercial reports a large percentage of failures charged 
to “incompetence” and to “ undue competition,” which 
we firmly believe should be rather charged to “ lack of 
correct costs.” 

One of the most frequent mistakes made by some large 
factories, as well as small ones, is failure to make costs 
cover proper depreciation of plant and machinery, and 
the charging under some heading of items which should 
really be considered a part of cost of production of a 
given article as a tangible asset and carrying them in 


$100,000, and a few years later these were sold for a 
very small fraction of this sum. There are other items 
in this line of manufacture which bear a close relation 
to patterns, so far as their cost compared with their 
actual market value is concerned, and which instead of 
being carried at or near their original cost should have 
a large portion charged to production of goods with which 
they are connected. 

Then there is another item frequently overlooked 
in the largest and best regulated factories—that of waste. 
I do not mean only waste stock, spoiled parts and 
finished goods, but also shrinkage in melting, &c. 
Ilow many manufacturers know what their shrinkage 

or toss in melting iron is? How many 
Losses in what the loss in melting brass and other 
Manufacture ‘soft metals? And yet these losses are 
frequently an important part of the 
costs. There are too many “ office” costs (really guesses 
and estimates) and too little familiarity with details 
of factory by those formulating systems of keeping costs. 
Labor costs, production costs, material costs, are not 
all which are to be taken into consideration; before the 
goods are ready to sell add accounting, advertising and 
selling costs. 

You might suggest that results of failure to prop 
erly take care of these items weuld show on balance 
sheet of the year’s business when the inventory is taken 











To this we would reply, certain items being carried at 
a fictitious value would not show the 
Fictitious true condition of the business, and 
Balance Sheet Where there is a large variety of goods 
made losses incurred in manufacture 
of some items (because of lack of proper costs) may be 
offset by unknown more attractive profits on others. 
Using costs of items referred to above as fictitious value 
in inventory may show a profit, and only when money 
runs out or the business is wound up is the true condition 
of affairs realized. Even then this condition may be 
charged to “undue competition.” 





REUNION OF A. C. WILLIAMS’ EMPLOYEES. 


HE employees of A. C. Williams, Ravenna, Ohio, had 
T a grand reunion of past and present employees at 
Ravenna, June 18, in which about 500 visitors, who came 
on a special train from Cleveland and Chagrin Falls, par- 
ticipated, accompanied by two bands of respectively 60 
and 30 pieces. Mayor H. W. Riddle of Ravenna welcomed 
the visiting guests, George H. Waite, president of the A. 
C. Williams Old Employees’ Association, responding for 
them. After dinner there were impromptu speeches and 
also music by the Great Western and Chagrin Falls bands, 
as well as by Wallace’s Orchestra and a male quartet, to- 
gether with an address by A. C. Williams. The prevailing 
sentiment in the addresses by the employees and guests 
was the cordial spirit and mutual helpfulness employers 
and employees had always manifested toward each other, 
under the guidance of John W. Williams, who established 
the business at Chagrin Falls in 1844, and who was 
also Mayor of the town. The community of interest in 
these works is attribufed to the sense of equity and jus- 
tice, fairmindness and Christian method of dealing with 
the employees by both founder and son, coupled with the 
integrity of the employees themselves, who have heartily 
reciprocated the sentiment. 

The business of A. C. Williams was established in 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 59 years ago by John W. Williams, 
and was operated under his management for 42 years 
until he died in 1886, since which time it has been under 
the ownership and management of his son, A. C. Williams. 
The plant was entirely destroyed by fire December 2, 
1889, and was rebuilt and in operation again on March 
1, 1890. On Thanksgiving eve, 1892, fire again destroyed 
the works. For better fire protection and other business 
reasones a site was then secured at Ravenna, where the 
plant has since been located. The products of the con- 
ern, include large assortments of Hardware, House 
Furnishing Goods, Specialties, Toys, &c. 





THE SPEER HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE SPEER HARDWARE COMPANY, Fort Smith, 
Ark., have just issued a catalogue of 1119 pages, 

substantially bound in cloth. The catalogue has been 
compiled with a view to illustrating such goods as would 
meet the demands of the company’s trade. It has been 
the endeavor to condense into as small a space as pos- 
sible such information as a buyer would seek in consult- 
ing its pages, and to bring together in appropriate groups 
the various classes of goods carried in stock. To this 
end a department index has been prepared, as follows: 
Mechanics’ Edged Tools and Hand Farm Implements. 
Builders’ Hardware, Locks, &c. 
Miscellaneous Hardware. 
House Furnishing Goods. 
Enameled Ware, Tinware, Galvanized Iron Ware, Nicke! Plated 

Ware, Tinners’ Tools and Metals. 

Cutlery, Razors, Scissors, Shears, Carvers, &c. 

Pumps, Packings, Steam Fittings, Belting, Hose, &c. 

Sporting Goods, Firearms, Ammunition, Fishing Tackle, &c. 

Heavy Hardware, Bar Iron and Steel, Corrugated and V Crimp 
Roofing, Wagon and Carriage Wood Work. 

The foregoing serves to show the scope of the stock 
earried. In addition there is an alphabetically arranged 
index of 23 pages. Some of the tools are jllustrated in 
eolors, showing their appearance to better advantage. 
The book is well arranged, well printed, and indicates a 
commendable degree of enterprise on the part of the 
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company. The business was established in 1887 and in- 
corporated in 1898. 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 
FROM A SPECIAL SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT. 

HAT our State has undergone a very severe trial 
7 none can possibly deny, and its well-known re- 
cuperative powers will be taxed to the utmost before we 
can regain our old condition; but that we shall “ strike 
form” is certain, as our resources—mineral, pastoral 
and agricultural—are of an undoubted character, and 
given only fair assistance by Nature, we will make our 
way clearly and surely to a prosperous future. The 
causes of our depression are various, but surely the most 
serious antagonist to our welfare has been the drought. 
This time almost the whole of Australia has been sub- 
mitted to a state that it has not been our lot to previously 
experience, and the fact that the drought has not been 
confined to one State has made matters serious for 
us. Had we alone been affected we might have possibly 
picked up some of our lost business by a keener com- 
petition for interstate trade, but this remuneration has 
been denied us, because merchants in all the States have 
been quite keen enough to satisfy their local demands by 
an immediate response, and we have as a consequence 
had few inquiries comparatively from outside. 





Pump, Wind [iill and Irrigation Business, 

The Pump and irrigation business has certainly been 
enlivened, and the general treatment of water conserv- 
ing, raising and distributing has been an all important 
factor with the country people. Farmers and settlers, 
who previous to this period never knew the necessity of 
looking to artificial means to supply their stock, have 
been forced to invest in pumping plants and take a few 
practical lessons on this subject. It will no doubt be a 
lesson to many, and in future Pumps, Wind Mills and 
Hydraulic Rams will be looked upon by them with almost 
as critical an eye as Reapers and Binders are. 


Standardizing Parts. 


The difficulties attendant on pumping work and ap- 
purtenances should be obviated as far as practicable by 
manufacturers, and a uniformity of parts and a stand- 
ard of thread maintained. The country people are not, 
as a rule, acquainted with mechanical matters, and it is 
difficult to fill orders for duplicate parts where the possi- 
bility of error in threads and sizes occur by reason of 
changes. It is quite reasonable to suppose that manu- 
facturers will not care to alter their standard, &c., and 
so apparently copy an opponent, but a great boon would be 
conferred on users if a standard were established. 


Water Pipes in Moderate Lengths. 


Tubes for water, &¢., have been a source of annoy- 
ance where connections and extensions have had to be 
made and the threads differ, but this difficulty has ap- 
parently been overcome and the American Tubes now im- 
ported are of English standard. This has evidently been 
quite recognized as a necessity for this market, and 
rightly so, too, for a difference makes a sale difficult to 
effect. The lengths of Tubes must be borne in mind, and 
very long lengths should not be sent here as our traffic 
regulations are severe, and unless a reasonable length is 
adhered to the carriage of these through the city streets 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. is prohibited. The act says 
that projections more than 6 feet before or behind the 
body of the vehicle are not allowed, and such lengths must 
have a special permit applied for for every load or else 
carried at other times than specified. 


American Irrigation [Methods a Stimulus to 
Australians. 


Some of our agricultural people have been to the 
United States quite recently and returned much impressed 
with the irrigation schemes existent there, and it will 
doubtless serve as a stimulus for more of this repro- 
ductive class of work here. When it is more apparent 
to our growers and the initial expenses of installation 
lessened, doubtless a big trade will be done with our 
people in the goods necessary for this work. 
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Tools for Machinists and Plumbers. 

American tools for plumbers and engineers are coming 
to the front and finding a ready sale, though such a foot- 
hold as the English goods have is not easy to displace, 
and the old idea that United States manufactures are 
made only to sell is being removed. Stocks and Dies and 
Screwing (‘Thread Cutting) Tackle sell well, and by rea- 
son of the great inducement in price, coupled with the 
fact that the quality is undoubtedly good, buyers are 
found readily. Lathes, Forges, Blowers, &¢., are well to 
the fore and freely advertised, many firms carrying spe- 
cial lines in these goods and apparently see no reason to 
regret their choice, as users speak weli of their value. 
Some high-class American Lathes have been introduced 
here and are in use by manufacturers. The strength of 
these machines is quite a feature and the finish up to any- 
thing imported; the working character of the machines 
and tools is beyond question. 


Bathing Apparatus. 

American Enameled Baths are in nearly every ware- 
house and are selling well, the appearance and general 
getup appealing to the public. The self setting, roll top 
Roman Bath is certainly the one for sale, and apparently 
the English Bath is “out of it.’ Some customers, no 
doubt with a conviction hard to die, prefer the English 
ware, and state as a claim to the correctness of their 
judgment that British goods are known and proved to 
stand, and though the American may wear well, it has 
not anything like the record of the other, and until this 
record is reached they hold their opinion and purchase 
accordingly. Sinks and Basin Ware have not the hold 
that the Bath has, but probably alterations of style and 
price will effect a change. 


Sanitary Fittings. 

Lead Traps and other sanitary goods are in demand, 
and while on the subject of the former it will be well for 
makers to remember that weights of lead must not exceed 
the specified order (where prices are not mentioned), as 
merchants are quite aware of the necessary weights and 
will order accordingly. Any excess of weight only means 
added cost and added freight landing charges, duty, &e., 
the latter charges of course only applying where screws 
are fixed. 

Steam and Other Valves. 


Steam Valves and general requirements of this head 
ing are freely ordered now, the great reason being one of 
price, as English steam ware is considerably dearer, and 
though there are a good many importers of first-class 
American Steam Valves, yet the majority of these goods 
coming to this market are of the lighter and cheaper 
quality. This is of course due to the demand of buyers 
who are regulated in their dealings by the fact that cer- 
tain jobs carry no specification and they buy according- 
ly. The iron body Gate Valve and the all iron one, for 
cyanide work, are quite a recognized institution, and for 
mining work a large trade is done and quite a satisfac- 
tory business both in regard to price and quality has 
been worked up. 

Royal Agricultural Exposition. 

Our Royal Agricultural Show has just completed a 
most satisfactory exhibition, and though the state of the 
country is certainly not good yet the attendance and 
general appearance of the people would belie the fact. 
On the first three days of the show the gate receipts were 
£1370 in excess of last year, so that a great section of the 
people must take an interest in machinery and matters 
affecting agriculture. While a good section of the visi- 
tors attend to the ring and show events, yet an enormous 
number pay every attention to machinery and its work, 
and when effective practical demonstrations are given 
the results are satisfactory. Some firms devote a great 
amount of money to their display and recognize the neces- 
sity of making every detail of their machinery and work- 
ing exhibit a special care, as it is apparent that where a 
salesman has to interest a concourse of people obstacles 
must be removed and apparatus with the fewest complica- 
tions shown, even though not quite so effective perhaps 
as another which may be selected by the buyer. Our ex- 
position is recognized as a most excellent means of show- 
ing the people what perhaps they might not otherwise 


hear of, and any business with a new idea, invention or 
useful machine of any sort nearly always has a stand 
there. 

A [llarket for Oil Fuel Engines. 

Oil Engines were especially noted, and their capabili- 
ties for wood sawing, grinding grain and feed, pumping 
water, rock breaking, &¢., were very marked. The adapt- 
ability of Oil Engines and the simplicity and ease with 
which they can be worked, together with the portability 
of both Engine and fuel, make them at once arrest the 
attention of interested parties, and a closer acquaintance 
in nearly every case ripens to a friendship. There is a 


crowing feeling that the Oil Engine has come to stay 


—— 
TRADE ITEMS. 
Paciric LLARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, 


Cal. have bought a considerable tract of land, some 4 
acres in extent, adjacent to their rolling mill property in 
Portland, Ore., and will erect sufficient warehouses to 
take care of their immediate requirements, as well as 
leaving room for future development. The rolling mill 
is situated on a spur track controlled by the company, and 
the warehouses contemplated will thus have every facility 
for the prompt and economical handling of freight, both 
incoming and outgoing. In these warehouses the com 
pany will carry quite an assortment of staple goods. 
They are intending to increase their assortment of iron 
and steel products to compare favorably with the very 
large stock carried in San Francisco. They will also 
carry the necessary assortment of all staple goods gen- 
erally, covering such items as are largely affected in price 
by freight rates, together with such other goods as their 
patrons will expect to have delivered at short notice. 

THe Tower Mre. CoMpaNy, whose general offices are 
located at Cincinnati, Ohio, announce the purchase of 
all the machinery and raw material on hand of the Iron- 
ton Tack Company, who are now out of business. 

Il. ©. Stincsey, patentee of the Slingsby Hand and 
Warehouse Trucks, returned to England on the “* Lu- 
cania,” June 15, after a hurried visit to his Canadian 
branch, where, we are advised, he practically installed 

complete new plant. Returning to New York he ar- 
ranged for larger manufacturing facilities than he has 
had in this territory, locating at 156 West street, New 
York, where it is the intention to fit up quickly for the 
production of Trucks of any of their many designs at 
short notice under the supervision of his manager, R. 
F. Harison. Their present office at 253 Broadway will 
be transferred to the above address. The main works 
are in England. 

SARGENT & Co., 147-153 Leonard street, New York, 
have arranged in attractive form on the four walls of the 
room reserved for their salesmen when in town, adver- 
tising booklets, folders, &¢., appropriately mounted on 
large cards, such as are being constantly sent out to the 
customers, present and prospective, of the house. There 
is a total of 45 exhibits in all, attractively printed and il- 
lustrated, which have been issued from time to time, the 
purpose of the display being to arrange in concrete form 
the various pamphlets, &c¢., as a reminder to the salesman 
of what the staff at home are doing to help him in his 
canvass of the trade. 

OKLAHOMA StTorRaAGE & BROKERAGE COMPANY, Okla 
homa City, O. T., are now building a large stone storage 
house, situated, like their other warehouse, on the rail 
road tracks, which will give them about 60,000 square 
feet of floor space. The company do a general storage, 
brokerage, transfer and commission business, principally 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware. S. H. Brown is presi- 
dent of the company; E. E. Wash, vice-president, and 
Kee R. McKee, secretary and treasurer. 

A. Fk. Brompacuer & Co., dealers in Hardware, Cut 
lery, Mechanics’ Tools, &¢., 29 and 31 Fulton street, New 
York, have been incorporated under the same style, Wil- 
liam H. Hanna being president and Aug. F. Brombacher 
treasurer. It is also announced that Edward Verpeet, 
Alfred J. Sellers and Augustus F. Brombacher, Jr., who 
were for many years identified with the copartnership, 
have become directly interested in the business of the 
corporation. 
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DEATH OF SAMUEL B. HUBBARD. 


AMUEL B. HUBBARD, president of the S. B. Hub- 
bard Company, Jacksonville, Fla., died suddenly at 
his home, Sunday morning, June 21, after an acute attack 
of indigestion. He had been in apparently good health 
and had attended his business duties as usual. Mr. Hub- 
bard was born in Wadesboro, N. C., June 13, 1833, and 
went to Jacksonville in 1866. A sketch of Mr. Hubbard 
necessarily includes much that is identified with the his- 
tory of the growth and development of Jacksonville. His 
sound business judgment and financial ability enabled him 
to achieve a success in the business world which made his 
name known not only in the commercial circles of Jack- 
sonville, but also throughout the entire State of Florida. 
The Hardware establishment that bears his name 
was organized in 1866 by Mr. Hubbard, and has grown 
to its present proportions, principally through his ac- 
tive management, though in recent years he had devoted 
considerable time to his other-enterprises, among which 
was the Mercantile Exchange Bank. Mr. Ilubbard also 
formed the Main Street Railroad Company, of which he 
was president. He was also president of the Citizens’ 
Gas Company and the Springfield Company. Mr. Hub- 
bard is survived by a widow, two sons and a daughter. 
S. B. Hubbard, Jr., being the secretary and treasurer of 
the company. 





MISSOURI RETAIL STOVE AND HARDWARE 
DFALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE MISSOURI RETAIL STOVE & HARDWARE 
T DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION are making energetic 
efforts to increase their membership. Their most recent 
movement in this direction was the circulation of a blot- 
ter, on one side of which was the following address to 
the nonaflfiliated merchant: 


Brotner Hardwareman ‘This will remind you that the Mis- 
souri Retail Stove and Hardware Dealers’ Association is grow- 
ing stronger every day It needs you. Yeu need it. 

Its insurance feature, we believe, wi!l save you one-half you 
pay other companies. The association has aided in defeating 
the Parcels Post bill, has prevented postmasters acting as agents 
for cataicgue houses, and prevented free distribution of their 
catalogues to your trade. 

Some standard brands of goods have been removed from 
catalogue houses, and others listed at a price affording you a 
profit. Also aided in passing the Garnishment Law, which de- 
stroys deadbeatism in Missouri. It is essential that you ally 
yourself with this association to keep it on the statute books. 

Dues are but 25 cents per month, $3 per year. Fill out in- 
closed blank and mai! to the secretary, F. Neudorff, St. Joseph, 
Mo., vut do it now. 


The blotter was accompanied by an application blank. 


RACK FOR MEAT CUTTERS AND VISES. 


HE accompanying illustration shows a Rack made 
of heavy Hoop iron, on which Meat Cutters and 
Vises are held in the manner shown. This Rack, which 











Rack for Meat Cutters and Vises. 


takes up comparatively little room on the end of the 
counter and makes an elaborate display é6f the goods ex- 
hibited, is in the store of Hull Bros. Company, Danbury, 
Conn. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HastTines Hovse, | 
NORFOLK St., LONDON, W. C., June 13, 1905. | 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 
HE best orders recently. received have come from 
Scotland, and are for Shipbuilders’ Fittings and 
Builders’ Hardware, as well as for Tools, Guns, Tubes, 
Screws, Rivets and Stamped Hollow Ware. From the 
seaside have come orders for Metallic Bedsteads, Lamps 
and Domestic Utensils generally, while a number of or- 
ders are coming in from agricultural districts for Galva- 
nized Roofing Sheets, Fencing and Draining Apparatus, 
Spades, Forks, &c. With these exceptions there is a dis- 
tinct slackening in the trade, particularly from London 
and Lancashire. In Lancashire the unsatisfactory state 
of the cotton trade has led to a shrinkage of demand. 
The export departments do not complain, for, although 
the Australian demand is still under normal and there 
is a temporary lull in orders from South Africa in con- 
sequence of the glutted state of that market, distinctly 
improved trade has recently been done with Argentina, 
America and Canada as well as India. Germany and 
Holland have uot been buying in such large quantities 
as formerly, but France, Spain and Belgium show an im- 
proved tendency in Hardware and Machinery. Increased 
Hardware has recently been sent to Brazil and Chile, but 
since the altered relations between America and Cuba 
Midland exporters have lost considerable trade. The 
falling price of copper continues to restrict the general 
demand for brass and copper sheets and tubes. Speaking 
generally, however, it cannot be said that trade is in a 
particularly brisk condition. 

The Sheffield Cutlery trade has recently received some 
good orders from abroad. Indeed, were it not so they 
would find things uncommonly bad, for there is at the 
present moment practically no home demand for Cutlery. 
America is buying from Sheffield largely just uow, and a 
number of Sheffield houses are making special efforts to 
meet Canadian requirements. These efforts have met 
with some success. 


Moving to the Seaboard. 


I have mentioned a number of Midland firms during 
the last few years who are looking for suitable situations 
near the seaboard, so that in cultivating their export 
trade they may not be hampered with excessive inland 
freight rates. I hear that Newport, in South Wales, has 
recently been visited by a member of an important firm 
who have decided to acquire a site on the east side of 
the Usk, and to manufacture goods not dissimilar from 
those made by John Lysaght, Limited. The report re- 
cently issued by John Lysaght, Limited, showing their 
profits for the past year, has impressed a number of 
their competitors with the advantages which have ac- 
crued by erecting works at the seaboard. 


Politics in the Implement Trade. 


For some time past there have been many rumors 
as to difficulties in the Agricultural Implement “ com- 
bine,” and prophecies have been made that it was on 
the verge of a break up. The “ combine” consists of two 
organizations, the one an association of Implement deal- 
ers, and the other an association of Implement makers. 
The Implement Dealers’ Federation is composed of about 
15 county associations, numbering altogether about 1000 
members. The manufacturers who support the federa- 
tion number about 150. The makers concerned have 
signed a federation agreement under which they under- 
take in certain counties to refuse trade terms to any 
but members of the Dealers’ Federation. It is now 
publicly stated that one of the largest associations of 
local dealers (Wiltshire and Hampshire), with a mem- 
bership of about 70, has seceded from the federation. A 
prominent member of the Worcestershire Chamber of 
Agriculture has recently received a letter from a firm 
of Implement makers who are stated to be among the 
largest makers of Plows in Great Britain. They still 
are nominally members of the federation, but on June 
4 wrote the following letter to an agent who was out- 
side the federation: 


We are pleased to inform you that we believe that 
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the days of the Implement Makers’ Federation are num- 
bered. Wilts and Hants have seceded, and other coun- 
ties are about to follow. The harvesting section, who 
were the prime movers in, and the chief supporters of, 
the federation, have withdrawn their support, and inti- 
mated to their agents that they may sell at what price 
they choose. Of course, this action will break the back- 
bone of the federation, which was formed to keep up 
selling prices and surreptitiously to crush out of exist- 
ence small agents and small makers. We believe that 
the time has now come when we may again, if you are 
willing, resume our business relationships which were 
so ruthlessly suppressed by the tactics of the federation. 
In view of the attempts which are being made from 
time to time by American Implement makers who are 
new to the British trade to push business over here, this 
information cannot fail to be of real importance. 


Custom and Corruption. 


The Hardware trade in this country is at the moment 
considering the Prevention of Corruption bill at pres- 
ent passing through Parliament. Clause 4 affects the re- 
tail ironmonger, inasmuch as it ignores “ trade customs.’’ 
One of the speakers at the Leeds Ironmongers’ Associa- 
tion, held last week, cited an instance: A builder comes 
to an ironmonger fer some Fire Places, Locks, &¢., and 
is charged, say, 10 per cent. less than the general public— 
there is no harm in that, as everybody knows that the 
builder must make a profit to live. But suppose, as often 
happens, that the builder brings with him his client to 
choose the goods, and that the client requests the goods 
to be charged direct to him; in that case it is usual to 
credit the builder with his 10 per cent. on the transaction. 
By so doing no injury is done the client, as the iron- 
monger would not sell to him at the price charged to 
the builder, but under the bill an fronmonger would be 
unable to allow the builder anything without the express 
consent of his client. This would put the ironmonger in 
a very awkward position, for if he did not allow the 
builder what is justly his by custom the builder would 
be offended and might close his account, and it would be 
very awkward to have to ask the client’s permission to 
pay the money, as the client might be a person who 
knew nothing about business, and who would probably 
consider that even 5 per cent. was an exorbitant commis- 
sion, and that the ironmonger was charging the amount 
extra for the purpose of giving it to the builder. 

Another criticism made upon the bill is that the Fifth 
Clause reverses the usual process of English law, in that 
the accused must prove his innocence instead of assum- 
ing that the accused is innocent until proved guilty. To 
be quite safe, it would be necessary for the ironmonger 
to obtain his client’s written consent before paying any 
commission. It is felt that while legislation is urgently 
needed to prevent payment of bribes to buyers and 
others, yet the only safe way if the bill becomes law is to 
tell builders and agents that in no circumstances can any 
commission on goods sold be allowed unless the goods 
are charged to the builder’s or agent’s own account. The 
bill in its own way shows one of the many traditional 
difficulties which have grown up in an old established 
trade like that of ironmongery. If the ironmonger can 
shake himself free from a number of intermediaries who 
fatten upon him for discount and commissions, it 1s, I 
think, a great gain. 


A Point Favoring America, 


In connection with India trade, I would draw the 
special attention of those American exporters who are 
disposed to tender for Indian Governmental contracts to 
the advantageous position in which they find themselves. 
As a rule, the Secretary of State for India stipulates 
that European articles required by the Indian Govern- 
ment must be purchased through the Director-General’s 
stores in London. Now, no doubt, this rule was intended 
to cover all articles manufactured outside of India, but 
it is at once evident that its wording does not cover 
goods of American origin, and hence it has been found 
convenient to purchase locally American made goods. 
Active agents for American firms are able to tender with 
full knowledge of the requirements, and to make such 
modifications as may be necessary on the spot, whereas 
the British manufacturer has merely the meager details 
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supplied from London, and has no opportunity of making 
personal investigation or inquiry. 


Kermanshah, 

I wonder how many readers of The Jron Age have 
ever heard of Kermanshah. I am free to confess that 
until the Bagdad Railroad scheme came into prominence 
I had never heard of it myself. Yet there is both a prov- 
ince and a city of Kermanshah, and both province and 
city, in case the Bagdad Railroad becomes an accom- 
plished fact, are likely to prove of great commercial im- 
portance. With the economic development of Persia will 
come a struggle for commercial predominance as between 
Russia and Great Britain. In either event I apprehend 
alert American exporters can benefit. Proposals are be- 
ing rained upon us for the development of this, that and 
the other district, city or port in Persia. The Karun 
River has been opened to trade; the caravan route from 
India into Seistan has been re-established; the Mishki 
Railroad is being constructed; the Lynch road north- 
ward from Ahwaz on the Karun is approaching comple- 
tion. More important than these, it is proposed to open 
up the whole of Southern Baluchistan from the sea up 
to the Helmond River, and from India westward to Seis- 
tan and Persia. All these preparations and commercial 
movements indicate that this part of the country, which 
seems to have slept for centuries, is once again about to 
awaken. With the India Government operating from 
India westward; with the Germans obtaining a predom- 
inant influence in the Bagdad Railroad and operating 
eastward; with Great Britain’s influence in the Persian 
Gulf and her heavy financial stake in the Suez Canal, it 
follows that great activity will be expected in this part 
of the country during the next 20 years. The Bagdad 
Railroad, among other results, will confer great impor- 
tance upon both the province and the city of Kerman- 
shah. The city of Kermanshah lies on the western side 
of Persia, not far from the frontier of Asia Minor, and 
less than 5 degrees due north of the Persian Gulf. It is 
almost equidistant between the Caspian Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf, and at the present moment has caravan route 
connections with Teheran on the northeast, Kazbin on 
the north, Bagdad on the west and a number of other 
towns of some commercial importance. It stands on roll- 
ing ground connected with the hills of Fath Ali Khan, 
Chiasorkh and Kamazard. 

The bazaars of the town from all accounts are spa- 
cious, although much narrower than those in Teheran, 
and are well stocked with all kinds of goods for every- 
day use. It is purely a mercantile trade, no curios being 
sold. It is difficult to form a’ correct estimate of the 
population of Kermanshah, but it is probably not far 
short of 60,000. There are about 200 merchants in the 
town, dealing mostly in Manchester goods obtained di- 
rect from Manchester, or through Bagdad. In addi- 
tion there are about 20 Ottoman Jews, who have in 
their hands the greater part of the foreign import and 
export trade. The town, of course, lives on agriculture, 
the people being mainly engaged in tilling the fields. 
Wheat and barley used to be found in great abundance. 
The total output for the province in a normal year for 
grain of all kinds may be estimated at less than 70,000 
tons. A traveler who has been there says of the city: 

It stands in the very center of the richest grain coun- 
try of Persia, and, perhaps, of the whole Hast, for the 
simple reason that among the mountains of Kurdistan 
the winter snows and spring rains are so plentiful as to 
preclude in most years the necessity of irrigation, which 
is a sine qua non in most parts of Mesopotamia and Per- 
sia. At the same time the mountains are not a hindrance 
to agriculture, because they form well defined ridges, 
between which the valleys are broad, level and exceed- 
ingly fertile. Where nature has been so liberal man has 
done nothing to reap the benefit, and communications 
are so deficient in Persia that it is impossible to get an 
abundance of grain, even to the comparatively local mar- 
kets of Teheran on the one hand and of Bagdad on the 
other. When I was in Kermanshah the prospects of 
the coming harvest were so good that wheat was actually 
selling for 8 krans a kharvar and barley for 10 krans. 
{A kran is at present worth about 9 cents, and a kharvar 
is equal to 650 pounds.] A simple calculation, there- 
fore, will show that the price of wheat was a little over 
14 cents per hundredweight, and of barley just 18 cents 
per hundredweight. These figures are not unique, 
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though they are certainly unusually low. At the same 
time the prices in Bagdad, only 220 miles away, were 
six times as great. At Sultanabad I found already a 
considerable difference, wheat fetching about 60 cents 
per hundredweight, while at Teheran the price was mul- 
tiplied 12 times—that is to say, wheat and barley were 
standing at 12 tomans a kharvar ($2.16 a hundredweight). 

Though Teheran is but 330 miles from Kermanshah, 
it costs at least 12 times what the grain is worth on the 
spot to transport it over that distance, for which a rail- 
way freight could not be more than 14 cents a hundred- 
weight, or the equivalent of the local price, and might 
easily be a good deal less. It is not difficult, therefore, 
to understand that during the great famine in Teheran, 
when wheat had to be imported from Russia at enor- 
mous cost, the grain was actually lying rotting in the 
fields of Kurdistan. To add to the absurdity of the situa- 
tion an embargo has been placed on the export of cereals, 
so that up to last year the Kermanshah farmers might 
not send their surplus to Bagdad, to which transport 
charges, though large enough, are, comparatively speak- 
ing, favorable. 


It is evident, I think, from these comments of a 
trained observer that if transit facilities can be opened 
up by means of the Bagdad Railroad Kermanshah can- 
not fail to prove of great commercial importance. 
Preece, another traveler, writing in 1899, says: 


There are but few towns in Persia which show to- 
day so flourishing a condition, from a trade point of 
view, as Kermanshah; and this in spite of oppression by 
the local Governor and badness and unsafety of the 
roads radiating from it. Kermanshah is the port of 
entry for all goods entering Persia from Bagdad coming 
from England and India via the Persian Gulf and the 
Tigris. It is practically the only route available for 
Western Persia, now that the Luristan Road can no 
longer be relied upon, supplying such districts as Kur- 
distan, Hamadan, Irak, and even competing seriously 
with the trade of the European merchants of Isfahan. 
At one time a certain portion of the trade filtered down 
from Tabriz, but now very little comes through that 
town. Such Russian goods, as Naphtha, Glassware and 
Hardware, as have a sale in the bazaars come via 
Hamadan and Resht. 


Commercial Importance of Kermanshah. 
D. Brown, who examined this district thoroughly in 


1901 in the interests of the Bank of Persia, and who al- 
ways took a conservative cautious point of view, says: 


The commercial importance of Kermanshah has grad- 
ually developed since the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
is due to its being the frontier town on the trade route 
between Bagdad and Persia. ‘Yhe great drawback to 
this as a trade route is the delay which frequently takes 
place between Busreh and Bagdad, toward the end of 
the summer, owing to the shallowness of the river. This 
year the river is much lower than usual at this season, 
and vessels drawing more than 3% feet of water cannot 
pass. Goods are already beginning to accumulate at 
Busreh, and considerable delays may be anticipated 
between now and the end of November. 


Imports of Kermanshah. 


I append herewith some particulars as to the imports 
into Kermanshah from March 21, 1901, to March 20, 
1902: 


Value. 

Articles. Imported from— Quantity. Krans. 

Wood, Corked, Bagdad, batmans.............. 120 150 

Machinery and Tools, Germany, batmans...... 355 5,749 

Metals— 

Iron and Stee) in bars, United Kingdom, 

ON 5 6 iia dca dead tess tks web ewend 66.494 206,272 

Tin Sheets, United Kingdom, batmans...... 8,580 34,500 


Zine in bars, United Kingdom, batmans....12,210 206,872 
Copper Articles, United Kingdom, batmans.. 620 5,080 
Iron and Steel Articles, United Kingdom, bat-- 


WU 5. eS tend ceri Sida actnweas eas 13,475 63,237 

Copper Bars, United Kingdom. batmans..... 17,290 196,903 
Minerals, United Kingdom, batmans........... 2,300 9,959 
Furniture, Austria-Hungary.................. ee 2,410 
Watches, Switzerland, number............... 3 335 
Glassware, Austria-Hungary, batmans........ 1,521 15,351 
Bicycle, United Kingdom, number............ 1 900 


The weight of a batman is 6% pounds, and there are 
11 krans to a dollar. I do not give these particulars of 
Kermanshah merely as a matter of academic ‘interest, 
but because it is one of a number of other towns which 
are likely to be opened up in the near future, and the 
more completely acquainted American exporters become 
with the commercial possibilities of Asia Minor and 
Persia the better able will they be to cope with the 
trade of the district when inclination or necessity urges. 


Anns 
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Arkansas Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


WING to the heavy pressure on our columns last 
week we were obliged to omit a part of the report 
of the annual meeting of the Arkansas Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, which accordingly we give here 
with. 

The Advantages of System in the Retail Store. 


Frank B. Gregg of Little Rock read a paper relative 
to system in the retail store, as follows: 

In this progressive age if we would be in the forefront 
we must first, last and always have an aim for organized 
work. The politician when he starts a campaign be- 
lieves he can almost see the end from the beginning, be- 
cause he has his forces well organized. All trusts and 
combines are conducted on the basis of united and sys- 


‘tematic effort. Not only the large enterprises of the 


world, but the small ones that are successful prove to be 
60 because mouster minds have studied and worked out 
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a system that lesser minds must execute. Despise not 
the day of small things, for from very small and seem- 
ingly insignificant beginnings have sprung the mammoth 
enterprises of the world. What is the solution of the 
question of marvelous growth as manifested in our postal 
service, banking, railroads, telegraph, telephone com- 
panies ; in fact, business.of all kinds? It may be summed 
up in one word—system. 


THE OBJECT OF SYSTEM 


is to facilitate work and save time and money, therefore 
when any system is so arranged that it creates more 
work and detail and adds to the expense of running a 
business it is a case of too much system. System is only 
good when it helps you accomplish the same or better 
results with less work than before. It is doing the right 
thing at the right time, and in a way that it will stay 
done. Get the thing done. The tag ends of unfinished 


‘business are time consumers; they drag on, they multiply, 


they take ten minutes to do if they are done to-day, two 
hours if they are done to-morrow. Get the thing done. 
Finish it. Keep your eyes off the clock. Keep your interest 
undivided. The new problem will be the more easily 
tackled when the old one is out of the way. System stands 
at the door and desires admittance to every interrupting 
detail. System sees that every facility is at hand, at the 
‘finger’s end. System keeps things from you until you 
are ready for them. Create your system as you go along. 
‘When by no fault of yours a thing goes wrong it is a 
symptom that there is a lack of system. Sit down then 
and there and devise a system which will insure that 
that particular thing will never go wrong. Don’t wait 


until to-morrow to devise the system: There is satisfac 
tion and success in a finished article. There is danger 
and delay in even an unfinished detail. Proceed calmly, 
forcefully, quickly, but not hurriedly ; get the thing done. 


A RUSINESS RUN WITHOUT SYSTEM 


reminds me of a wagon run without grease. It runs 
hard, wears the bearings, makes lots of noise, and some- 
times gets a hot box and has to stop altogether. But a 
little oil of system applied judiciously to the right place 
stops all the trouble. But what would you think if a 
man had a wagon with a hot box and would commence 
rubbing grease on the wagon bead instead of on the axle? 
You would think that he did not know his business. Well, 
some merchants do just such foolish things, for when 
goods don’t sell they jump on the salesmen instead of 
getting after the man who buys the goods that won’t sell. 
But if they would just stop and think and apply a little 
of the oil of system to the buying of goods, the old wagon 
would move off as quickly and smoothly as an automobile 
with ball bearings and rubber tires. System is very neces- 
sary to know when to give it, where to apply it and size 
of the dose. 
WHAT RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS NEED 


are systems that will help them buy the right goods at 
the right time, in the right quantities and at the right 
prices. Systems that will help them get their goods 
opened, checked and marked and put away, in such a 
way that they will be displayed to advantage, that the 
marks will stay on, and that the goods will not get 
damaged after reaching their proper place in stock. After 
getting a stock well bought, properly displayed, the Hard- 
ware man must think out all kinds of schemes for letting 
people know what he has to sell, what his prices are, 
what the good qualities of his wares are. He must make 
people think they need and must have his goods, and 
when you convince a man that he needs what you offer 
he will very soon find the means of possessing it. The 
dealer must think out the methods, the manners of serv- 
ing his customers quickly and satisfactorily after they 
have been induced to come to his store, and right here 
let me say that the future trade of this new customer 
depends very largely on the treatment he receives on his 
first visit. Treat him right the first time and he is easier 
to sell to the second time. Treat him right the second time, 
and each succeeding time the same, and he will soon be 
come one of your best advertisements. 


AFTER GAINING CUSTOMERS 


you must find a system for caring for the cash left by 
these customers. Systematic ways for looking into a man’s 
standing before you grant him credit, and, which is much 
harder, systematic ways of collecting them when due. 
And very much of a man’s success in running a store de- 
pends on how good a collector he is. Don’t be afraid to 
ask for your money when it is due, or in letting a credit 
customer know that you will expect him to pay according 
to agreement, and always have some definite time agreed 
on for settlement. A few days ago I was talking to a 
Hardware dealer from another State and he gave me a 
little history of his business. He had been running a 
small hardware business successfully for a number of 
years, and finally, having other interests, he allowed the 
management of the Hardware store to fall into the hands 
of men who were working for a modern salary. The 
result was that the store gradually became a back num- 
ber, trade was dull, business just about paying expenses 
for awhile, then finally losing money. 


PREMIUMS ON SALES. 


Realizing that he must do something to build up trade 
again, he decided to offer the salesmen premiums on 
their sales. The man showing the largest volume of busi- 
ness for the week he gave $1, and to the man showing the 
greatest percentage of increase over his sales for the 
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week before $1. Under this system you will see that it 
is possible for the best salesman to win both prizes, but 
at the same time the least favored man has a chance at 
the dollar on the percentage prize. This gentleman told 
me this simple little system, which cost him $2 for the 
week, changed his business from a losing to a profitable 
one in a very short time, and he is now considering giving 
his men a percentage of the profit as a means of spurring 
them toward getting more business. A man’s capacity 
largely depends upon his ability to invent and use system. 
System saves time and labor and insures an accuracy and 
despatch. On these things a success of business largely 
depends. It should surely then need no argument to con- 
vince a man of its importance. 
WITHOUT SYSTEM 

a man must do a lot of work with little results, with sys- 
tem a little work with a lot of results. System is then 
the foundation of every business. It has placed the busi- 
ness institutions of America at the head of those of the 
world, has proven that without it advancement is neither 
certain nor long lived. Industries where system has been 





HAMP WILLIAMS, First Vice-President. 


encouraged have advanced steadily, while others re- 
mained just where they were years ago, and what system 
bas done for others it will do for us. 


Advertising. 


The subject of aggressive advertising on the part of 
the retail Hardwareman having been introduced, Hamp 
Williams of Hot Springs spoke at some length. One 
method he had used was the circulation of calendars. 
These were furnished to him without charge by a Har- 
vesting Machine manufacturing concern. He got up a 
card and put on one side his name and address and an 
enumeration of the lines handled by him. On the other 
side were printed the words, “ This entitles you to one 
of our nice calendars.” The people would come in after 
the calendars and he would have a chat with them if 
possible, treating them courteously, showing them around 
the store, &c. This year he distributed from 1500 to 2000 
calendars, these going into as many homes. Many other 
people visit these homes and note what he handles in 
his store. The result has been that many have gone to 
his store and made purchases just from having seen the 
calendar. Mr. Williams also referred to a man that he 
had sent out to sell Mowing Machines, the manufacturers 
of the machines paying half the man’s salary and ex- 
penses. This man was from his own town. By paying 
half the man’s time and expenses Mr. Williams was per- 
mitted by the Harvesting Machine concern to use him for 
advertising his own business. He thought it better to 
have a man that knew the country and the people than 
to allow the manufacturers to send a man from their sec- 
tion who knew nothing about the country and people. 
His man would, of course, be able to talk to the people 
better and could make them feel that he would treat them 
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right, he not being a stranger. Besides Harvesters and 
Mowing Machines, he would also sell such things as Cul- 
tivators, Wagons, Buggies, &c. He made it a point to get 
all the names possible over the entire territory by inquir- 
ing at the post offices, and found out whether the parties 
were good or bad and how they were getting along. If he 
meets a man that had once been trading with his employer 
but is not now, he proceeds to find ovt the trouble. He 
comes in and makes his report. He finds a man down in 
a certain place who once bought a Wagon from me, but is 
not trading with me now. He finds out just why. He 
gets him to come in. Mr. Williams’ idea was that it was 
a good advertisement always to have satisfied customers. 
In his city he never advertised very much but advertised 
a great deal in the country newspapers; thought it 
brought good returns. For instance, if he sold a Har- 
vesting machine to a farmer he would write his nearest 
newspaper and have it make some such mention of him 
as “See this progressive, enterprising farmer; he keeps 
up with the times. He bought a Harvesting Machine 
from Hamp Williams of Hot Springs.” He advertised 
from week to week in this way. He made it a point to 
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have the newspaper sent this party a copy of the paper. 
The farmer likes to see his name mentioned as being en- 
ergetic and progressive. 

R. F. Roys of Russellville stated that he had followed 
pretty much the same plan Mr. Williams followed. He 
said that whenever you get the people thinking you are 
after their business you will pretty nearly get some of it. 
He thought it important that you let the people know 
your name, who you are, and what kind of business you are 
in, and the way to do this is to advertise—advertise. 
One especially good advertisement is always to have what 
the people call for. Don’t order goods in large quantities, 
but keep a good assortment, and when a customer comes 
in and calls for a certain thing you have it. He goes out 
and tells some one else where you can always find what 
you want. Get the people talking about you. Get your 
name before the people. The idea is, let them know you 
are in business and you have the goods to sell, and at 
the right price. Another thing is a good display of your 
goods. Have the stock neatly arranged and convenient, 
so that when a customer comes in and wants an article 
you can lay your hand on it. Make frequent changes in 
your stock so as to attract attention—make it look fresh. 
People like to go in such a place. One time he said he 
bought a lot of carpenters’ aprons with his advertisement 
on them. He gave them away to carpente’s. Of course 
many people read the advertisement. One day a car- 
penter came in and got an apron from me. He had never 
been trading with me. I got to talking with him. He 
says, “You handle Paint, Nails, &c.?” “Yes, yes; I 
handle everything like that.” ‘“ Well,” he says, “can you 
fill an order promptly?” “Yes, sir; I can do that.” 
“Don’t have to send off and get it?” He began to figure 
what he wanted and asked me if I could fill it right away. 
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I told him yes. The bill amounted to about $350. This 
advertisement on the apron brought in the customer. 
The apron cost me about 15 cents 

Mr. Corey said that sending out a card with your ad. 
on it and putting something of interest on the other side, 
like market reports, showing the condition of corn, cot- 
ton, wheat, &c., would be appreciated by the customer. 
One good way to advertise is to create a demand for 
something the people don’t know about; another to fill 
the demand for something that is well known. 


What Constitutes the Real Cost of Goods ? 


J. H. Morgan, Camden, read the following paper on 
“What Constitutes the Real Cost of Goods:” 

Add to original purchase bill expense of their delivery 
in the store and you have what constitutes the real cost of 
goods. The expenses of selling, such as rent, clerk hire, 
insurance, taxes, &c., should not be added to the cost, but 
considered only in figuring the profit made in selling 
them, and this cannot be estimated, for it is governed 
largely by the order, system and economy that enter into 
the management of individual dealers. 

Some lines of goods kept by all Hardware dealers, 
such as Stoves, Plows, Nails, Rope, &¢., are sold at a 
nominal profit, and if to the original cost is added the ex- 
pense of sale and delivery you would find them priced 
above their market value. Others are kept by dealers in 
general merchandise as leaders, and the competition is 
such that this class of goods is sold at a nominal profit. 

The expense of sale as stated above is varied by in- 
dividual management, and influenced also by local sur- 
roundings, and in summing up the cost of each article and 
the price it will bear a general estimate must be arrived 
at, and this is necessarily fixed by each individual dealer. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


H. A. Olmsted & Son have succeeded D. Rodrick in 
the Hardware, Stove and Tinware and Paint and Oil 
business in Monterey, Cal. 


W. F. Baughman of Ashley, Ind., has disposed of his 
Hardware stock to Frank Hoover, who continues at the 
old stand. 





Chatfield & Buhrman, Texarkana, Ark., have incorpor- 
ated their business under the style of Chatfield & Buhr- 
man Hardware Company, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
They are wholesale and retail dealers in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Sporting Goods, &c, ; peigien t= “MH 
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M. A. Walker has lately succeeded his father, James 
Walker, in the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Agricultural 
Implement, Stove, Mill Supply, Harness and Wooden 
Ware business at Covington, Tenn. 


Weaver-Raymond Hardware Company, Springfield, 
Mo., have been succeeded by Weaver Hardware Com- 
pany, who will continue the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Sporting Goods, Paints and 
Oils, &e. 





Geo. Stewart Hardware Company, Washington, Iowa, 
have been incorporated with a capital, fully paid in, of 
$15,000. The company handle Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Farming Implements, Sporting 
Goods, Paints and Oils, Plumbing Supplies, &c. 


E. Bailey & Sons, Patchogue, N. Y., have incorporated 
under that style with a capital of $100,000. They handle 
Hardware, Lumber, Sash, Blinds, Doors, &c., and also 
have a planing and molding mill. 


Hatchett-Da Camara Hardware Company have been 
organized to succeed W. P. Hatchett in the Hardware 
business at West Palm Beach, Fla. The company have 
been incorporated under the laws of Florida with a cap- 
ital stock of $35,000, W. H. Hatchett being president, and 
W. H. Da Camara, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Da 
‘Camara will continue to manage the business, which po- 
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sition he has filled since the opening stock was bought 
two years ago. The firm’s business has grown so far be- 
yond their expectations that their present quarters in the 
Jefferson Block, where they have a store, 25 x 80 feet, 
with two warehouses in the rear, are taxed to their ut- 
most capacity, so that they contemplate erecting a new 
building on a desirable corner lot recently purchased 
with that purpose in view. 


$$ ea —$____—_— 


The Monitor Steel Sash Lock. 


The Champion Safety Lock Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
have changed the name of their steel sash lock, recently 
put on the market, from Monarch to Monitor, there being 
another sash lock of that name on the market. There 
has been no change in the form or construction of the 


lock. 





> 


Hub Gauge No. 430. 


The gauge shown herewith is for use in measuring 
the length of pulley hubs, wagon wheel hubs, thickness of 
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Hub Gauge No. 430. 


iron plate through holes, &c. The gauge will measure 
all lengths to 714 inches, and can be inserted through a 
5-inch hole. The gauge is put on the market by the L. 
S. Starrett Company, Athol, Mass.; New York store, 123 


Liberty street. 
—=—>_____—- 


Hercules Belt Punch. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, 
Conn., and 27 Murray street, New York, have just put on 
the market the Hercules belt punch, for use on leather 


P.S.& W.Co. 


_— 





Fig. 1.—Hercules Belt Punch. 


belting or belts of other materials or punching fabrics 
of any kind within the scope of such a punch, as shown 
in Fig. 1. It is made with a roll lever cam and possesses 
great punching power for heavy belting, &c. It is made 
in three styles—No. 4, japan finish; No. 6, half nickeled ; 
and No. 7, full nickeled. A tube is furnished with the 
punch, but ten sizes are made, all of which are inter- 


°2ee000 08 0 O08 @ 


Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Fig. 2.—Sizes of the Interchangeable Tubes. 


changeable, as shown in Fig. 2. One tube can be readily 
unscrewed from the head and any other size may be 
substituted. The punch complete with one tube can be 
retailed for about $1 each, extra tubes being furnished 
for about $1 per dozen additional. The punch is & 
inches long, strongly made and weighs 16 ounces. 
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Jacobs’ Improved Drill Chuck. 


A. I. Jacobs, Hartford, Conn., has put on the market 
the Jacobs improved drill chuck here shown, the illus- 
tration representing it full size for the chuck now ready, 





Fig. 1.—Jacobs’ Improved Drill Chuck. 

taking shanks from 0 to 21-64 inch, is being the inten- 
tion later to make both larger and smaller sizes. The 
predominating feature of this chuck is the convenient 
and effective method of inserting or removing drills or 
other tools quickly and easily. The toothed sleeve is 
readily turned backward or forward, thus gripping or re- 





Fig. 2.—Toothed Key for Operating Chuck. 


leasing the tool held by the jaws, by means of the key, 
Fig. 2, without any tendency to revolve the spindle carry- 
ing the chuck, or compelling the mechanic to hold the 
belt in one hand while using the other manipulating the 
chuck. The key is 2% inches long with a handle 3% 
inches, the diameter of the chuck being 1% inches. 


—_—_—_—_—_—S 


Cronk’s Staple Puller Fencing Plier No. 20. 


The accompanying cut represents a new improved 
staple puller fencing plier put on the market by the 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y. The plier 
is referred to as having nine tools in one, being the same 
weight as the No. 1% Maydole hammer, made of forged 
tool steel, and is warranted to cut No. 8 hard or No. 6 
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out with the top. It is pointed out that there is no chance 
for seepage of creosote, as the top is countersunk into 
the body. The heater can be used, it is explained, as a 
kettle for boiling soap or for other purposes. The tank 





Acme Cast Iron Tank Heater. 


is made in two weights, the heavier one being intended 
for use in steel tanks, as no rod is necessary to hold it 
down. The heater is offered by the Cedar Rapids Pump 
Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


—$—$$——<a——__—_- 


The Boss Back Band Hook. 


The accompanying cut represents a back band hook 
offered by the American Mfg. Company, Chattanooga, 





The Boss Back Band Hook. 


Tenn. It is made of sheet metal, with a crimped wire 
tongue in front of the opening. The bearings of the 
tongue are formed by pressing the metal upward. This 


Cronk’s Staple Puller Fencing Plier No. 20. 


soft wire. In pulling staples, the staple is grappled just 
under the wire. The tool is made in 11-inch size. 
or  - 


Acme Cast Iron Tank Heater. 


The tank heater here illustrated is referred to as be- 
ing comparatively large in size and as tall enough for 
use in a tank 2% feet deep. The body is cast in one 
piece, thus avoiding any possibility of leakage at joints. 
Whe heater is provided with a basket grate, which lifts 


construction leaves the rear face of the hook without any 
projections. The crimped wire is designed to enlarge its 
bearing within the folds of the band, so as to have a 
greater capacacity for all thicknesses of bands. It is ex- 
plained that the tongue will hold a silk ribbon in the same 
way as the heaviest cotton band, that the tongue has no. 
teeth to cut the webbing and that it is easily adjusted. 
—— ee 

T. V. Weinhold has recently succeeded! W. H: Bishop 

in the Hardware business in Herton,. Kan. 


TT. 
~* 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JUNE 23, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


—that is, 


those which are made by 


more than one 


manufac- count to 33 


1903. 


price of the goods in question 


and 10 per cent. 


ranges from 35'/, per 
discount. 


ceut. dis- 


urer, are printed in J/talics, and the prices named, unless other- | Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- | of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THs 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu-| [rox Ace Directory. issued June. 1902. which gives a 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- | classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are | serves as a prrecTorY of the Iron. Hardware and Machinery 
frequently given to larger buyers. trades. ; 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard THardware 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are | Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
responsible for their correctness. They usually represent | leading eoods. 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 


Range of Prices. 
of the symbol @. 


A range of prices is indicated by 
Thus 33'/,@ 


means 
signifies that the 


33'/, & 10 





Arrasives- 
damite in Carloads : 
Crystal.. ceteeeeeeses B ton S90Q100 
Grain . # ton $1Ve@lo 


See also ‘Emer Ye 


Adjusters, piad~ 
Domestic, ® doz. $3.00. secant 
North’s...... 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 


Window = 


Ives’ Paten’.... ccceoeeseccccce: 255% 
Tapliu °s Perfection....... .. ZOR5S 


Ammunition—Ssee ‘Cane. Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand Hammer,Wrought I pes ete 





Buel Patent Trenton..... one MT Via ye 
Eagle Anvils.............+65 ¥ th T4@TMEe 
Hay-Budden, Wrought............ Vad4e 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought....... V@V'4¢ 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons. ceeeee B® B 104G¢ 
Anvil, 


Vise and Dri 

Millers Falls Co., $18.00 o- -e DORIOS 

Apple Parers—see Parers, 
Appie, & 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Hull Bros, Co.: 

Lots of 1 doz....... Sbbdcesdatdesadnas 25% 

Smalier Lots............. 6680ae 4 

OE MEG cidivascciacddedececcs sect 


Augers and Bits— 





Com, Double Spur........ 10k: 10@ 75% 
Borveng Machine Augers. ...66%4@?0% 


Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@60d 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... 50k 1Uk5Q@U0% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits........ 40% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits.. 
c. E. Jennings & Co.: 
No. Luext. lip. S Viestnas' list 25&10% 





No. 30. K. al List.. 10& Te& LUG 
Russell Jennings ............. 25&1U& 240% 
L’Hommedieu Car ‘Bits ececce ALON 
Mayhew’'s Countersink Bits............ 45% 
Millers’ Pe weseswe Jowideaa 1K 6% 
Pugh’s Black...... Neewenease 20% 
Pugh’ s Jennings’ Patte idicsic ee 
Snell's Auge Bete. .... seus .60% 
Snvil’s Bell Hangers’ Bits......... 50810 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist.. o- + B04 


eo ‘comes Bits (RK, Jennings’ # 


covcccceccecOUM 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bite 


Clark’s smali, $15; large, $26 ..... 50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Patter No. 1, # 
doz., 226; No. 2, 818. .)......50&10 
C.E Jennings ’& Co., Steer’s Pat. 25&10% 
NT <daxadsavediaawis sdockndtadcheos «. ++ GOS 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.50@8.00 
German Pattern......gro. $4.00@4.25 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00Q@11.50 
nats tccvuveusinndbss does Scseces c 


Universal... y BESO Soenetansenect 
Wood's Universal..........6...00000" 





Boel’ ret neeneias 
C.E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommeaieu’s . Seevenadbus 15&19% 
WOOOE .. cccccsncs 33hge 10% 
Awi Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
>» Awis— 
Brad Avs: 


Handled, ...........970. $2.75@3.00 
Unhandled, Shouldered. OT0.638@ 66 
Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@? Oe 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent....gro. 81@3%c 
Unhandled, Shouldered, gr0.65@70c 
Scratch A» ls: : 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.0 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12.00 
Hurwood 


Weceeeehes 6606s ceccebesccccnecee MT 
Awl and 'g—See 
Sete, 90 sad Set 
Axes— 


First Quality, factory brands. .. $5.59 

First lity. jobbers’ brands. - : 

; $5.(0@5.25 

Second Quality. ....0..+.+.$450Q@'s.75 
AxleGrease—see Grease, Arle 





quotations as correct and as useful as possible 


ware Merchants. 





Axles— Tron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar.... La@ 5c) 3 | 
Concord, Solid Collar....444@ hee } 2 
No. 1 Common........... 54 h c\d 
No. 1's Com. New Style..34@t ec {> 
No. 2. Solid Collar AMG Me 2 
Nos. 11 to th.... ...60@10 104 704, 2 
Nos. 15 WO Dancers vat wane “| oS. 
Nos. 19 to 22....... T0R108 5% ) % 


Sencen, s wae - 
not turned,. 
>. 4 1 Dhac 
Common and Concord, turned : 
lb. 5@5\4e 


Common and Concord. 





Half Patent....+....00....lb. I@Ie 
Sanese~ Sash— 
Caldwell new list.. 
Puilman’s .......+++ | 
Spring— 
Spring Balances......... oe GO@EVL5S | 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spg. Balances. .......... 10&10% 
StraightBalances, ...........-+++ 40% | 
Circular Balances ...... ar 
RS s0 can cdddden ccadedes . 80 
Pelouze.. : 00 OO 
Barb Wire—Seo Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— | 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1b., per 1b ée | 
38@3\ 
_Towel— a 
No. 19 Ideal, Nickel Plate.....®% gro, $8.50 


No. 20 idval, Brass Finish... 


Baskets— 
Hoffman's Brick Baskets. ..,.. 


Beams, Scale— 


-o# gro. $8.50 





each $3.25 


Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82.40c10% 
Chattillon’s No. 1............ mse 0) 
CREE ETE Ds vcisinccccccetescocaee 40 
Beaters— Eggs— 
Lightning Chain, # doz , $1.15; # gro... . 
$12. 0 
National Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. | Dover, Family size 7.00 
No. 2 Dover, Hotel size....,........ 11.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro 
ho. 69 Improved Dover........... $6.50 
No. 75 Improved Dover........... $7.50 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d......39.00 
No. 100 impreve.l D ver 38.00 


No. 102 Improve il Dover. Tin'd...39 50 
No. 150 Improve. Dover, Hotel. 815 00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Horel, T'd.3:7.00 
No. 200 Imp‘d Dover Tumbler _*9 06 
No.22,imp"d Dover [Tumbler Tin’d$iv.0 
No. 800, imp’d Dover Mam: noth, } 
doz : ar ‘ "7.00 
Wonder (S. s. & Co.). bien dhatin # gro. 36. 00 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% 
Blacksmiths’ — 
Inch.. 30 32 34h 36 38 40 | 
Each.$3.50 3.75 4.25 4.80 5,35 6.15 | 


Extra Length: 


Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 | % 
Molders— S 
Tneh....- mde ii 2 A, 
Doz.. $3.00 9.50 10.90 12.80 14.25 | > 
Hand— = 
Se 6 7 8 9 10 ~ 
DOZ..00. ++ B4.75 5670 6.60 7.60 3.50 | j 
Bells-- Cow— 


Ordinary GO0d8.....0.0.76R5Q754 10% 


High grade, ...0..6..70k ti 105% 

STi nckiuexcasaed e« -T5&10 

Texas Star...... sdveueddeeden O6esceccces 50% 
Door— 

I iidtwesvbadasiduawsscsde . 45% 

Barton Gong.. eceee 55 

Home, R. & E. Mtg. Co.'s: ve veres ee 10% 


Lever and Pull, Sargent s. 0g g SSE LY ‘ 
OD Gs on vcwcscecssadse Waesecsoad Oo 


= 
* % 
3 
a 


Haid Bella, es 
White Metal..... aene 
Nickel Plated......... 
Swiss cose 


- CORS @b6OE 10% 
.- H@S55410% 
JVQ@50E5 % 
eee OOM60E 714% 


see wert 


Cone’s Glupe Hand eit ‘ aks 
Stlver Chime....... i iweninen 8334@ 333-48 10% 
Miscellaneous— 

Farm Bells.. Ab. 2@2M%ce | 


Steet pilton< huren Land School Dai 60% 
AmericanTube & ee: g Co.Gongs.70¢ | 


Trip Gong Bells. . 552 10@60¢ 
H 


Rubber— 


Low Grade). .75Q 255 


Beiting— 


Agricult ural ( 


Common Standard... ......70@M&10% 


Sande wad 


eee ee wee . @cecceecs'’ EL ‘U% 

Evtra. nag abi rae HORSE COB 10% 

High Grad ican es « eed IPSEC lV 
Boston Belting Co. ; 

Seamless Stitched !~perial...... B&F 

PN Satudetisasses bad . ORS 

Niagara........... avcceeveddquses HORS 

Leather— 


Ertra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60@Q60@54 
Reqular Short <aeae LO@69e luck 10% 


Standard .... acvesceee. s0GpIOmr 
Light Standard. eds eeseaus eee LOE INE 
Cut Leather Lacing.... «-. JO@10 


| Leather Lacing Sides, per sq ft. .18¢ 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender. 4 


| Green River Tire Benders and U pset- 


Detroit Stoddard’s Ligt htning T 
Setters, No. 1, 84.25; No. 2, £7.25; No. 
8, $10.50; No. 4, 8316..5: No. 5, $20.50, 


ters 20% 








Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s £9n’s 1902 list : 

Cae cetdccte soeseeee 

Parts.. 50% 

Spokes... : 50% 

Tubes -H0% 

Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 

See Augers and Bits. 

Biocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......70@100R754& 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford's Pat 

ent Sreaves aa aes re 10 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

Junior ‘ sf 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron......! 50K 10 

See also Maciines, Hoisting. 


Beards Srove— 


Zinc, Crystal, &e....-. FO®1I0G 05 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Feb. 1,°02... ; 
GOR LI G65R5% 
0 list May _* : 
SUG SOR: ; 
Bolt Enda.list Feb. 16,95. 6585@ 6501 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99..... 656554 
Machine with C & T. Nuts a 
60B2.68 4 
are in many Cases Wn- 
manufacturers, 


Door and Shutter— 
Round Brass 


Phila 


. Kagle, $3. 


NoTE.—Jobbers 
dersetling the 


Cast Iron Barrel, 


Knob: 

PREM i cccas 3 L 5 6 8 

Per doz...30.26 30 9 A? 65 
Cast Tron Spring Foot: 

Beh. voc cace sooce 6 8 10 

POP ANB. ccccexes $1.00 1.25 1.75 
Cast Tron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 

TMK 600 tedtegeus 6 3 10 

PO GOR inccus , $0.75 1.05 1.30 
Cast Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

FRO. ~ cacsddeneue 6 ) 10 

Per G0B...cccese $0.57 = 80 1.00 


Wrt Barrel, Jap’d.75@10@ 15& 10 104 
Wrought “ Bronzed..0d5@50d 10% 
Wrought Flush. B, K, Sud lows Ue 10% 
Wrought Shutter. . 408108 10@60d5 

Wrouakt Square Neck. .....50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..50@50d 10% 


Ives’ Patent Door.........+++. obese 
Stove and Plow— 

Plow cccccesese snuntaees 606085 

BOOUE vn cccvececeecees SO@ 301% 


CommMon.......- 
Norway Tron 
Alnericar Screw Company: 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16. «+. 80% 
Eagle Phila., !'st Oet. 16, ban wee. 8246S 
Bay State, lic. Vec. 28, '99...00..6.7244% 


244@ 7244 10% 
-OGS0ES 


» to Retail Hard- 


! Franklin Moore Co. 


Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, "S4....80% 
Eagle Phiia., list Oct. 16, ’S4....... B33gs 
Eelipse, list Dee. 28, se i Zoe 


Russell, Burdsall & Wi ard Bolt & Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dee. "09 ‘ ..- 723%s 





Norway Phila., tise Oct. 80% 
Onsen Nut Co, 
Tire Bolts.. . eescccccoses $425.4 
Borers, Tae- 
Borers Tap, Ring, wen Handle: 
| I"; » ry , 
Per doz... $4.30 ia &75 7.85 
Inch tue. owas a\4 2% 
Per Doz.. $3.65 14.50 
Enterprise Mfe, “Co. No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2. 50 each...........25% 


Boxes, Mitre— 


C. E. Jennings & Co 25&10% 


I aia, Send naws wactidahndddan .- 15108 
Schatz.... wv ecensesequceseeousasa 4U% 
Braces— 


Notse.— Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 
Common Ball, American..$1.15@1.25 


B: urbe ee hata 50K 10K 1LVNQ60R10E 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford s. 0% 





Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
414 e ee oe 608 

Cc Jennings & Co. eee. oD & 10% 

Mayne w's Ratchet.... . 60% 


Mayhew's Quick Action Hay P atent. .50% 
Miliers Falls Drill Braces. . BRIS 


P.,S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patenti0& l0@bse 
Brackets— 
Wrouoht Steel....... coos +s DL IO@3I0R 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 


Full cases SO0XLO&10% 


Broke “n cases . eae S0k106 
Griffin’s Pressed Stee Be ‘ SUG 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.... . . Wk 10% 


Bright Wire Coods—Sce 
Wire and W: 
Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co. .......-ccccccs T5a75& 106 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 


see Pails 


Bucks Saw— 


tre Goods, 


siege # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Buli. 


Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., *96..... 30@30e5¢ 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s...................50% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... OG 50k 19% 
Fast Joint, Narrow... .....40@50d lok 
Loose Jount.... 6.6... OES @0K10E 
L008€ Pind... cce-es cece OR5G@I040 108 
Mayer's Hinges.........7 POR 5,708 108 


Partiament Butts... ....7 LOM SO), 70k 10% 


Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back Flaps.........75%)| & 

Narrow and Broad...... 25% 

Inside Blind... ..0....2.4..78&10% 

BOON POR cnc idutisiun sivas 75: 10% 
Loose Pin, Bali ‘and Stes ple lio 

6 2e% 

Japanned. Bail Tip Butts.7o& 14 | 

Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside = 





Blind i ibaidca 15 10% 


Cases, Bird— 


Hendryx, Brass: 





SUL, 500U, 1100 series........... 

1200 series a ogee 

200, 300, 600 and 900 series... “ddaton 
Hendry x Bronze: 

ZOD, BOO GOTIGB. . co scccccccee ace 402106 
Hendry x Enameled................40@10% 


Caiipers—see Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Hesi— 1 


Blunt, 1 prong......... per lb. L@s4e 
Sharp, 1 prong....... ~- lb, 4 4@ Lec 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe........... ¥ DB Sige 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe ¥na 
Cannons— 
Breech Loading, 32 cal. Cartridge, Toy 
Cannous......... --per doz. $2.00 


t 
{ 


i 


= 


weer Sere 
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Can Openers—“ce Openers, Can 
Cans, eavk— 


8 10gal. 
Illinois Pattern. 9 50 2.00 2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern.. 2.35 2.50 each, 


20 «30 «40 ats. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 240 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Patt’ra .... 1.50 2.00 each. 


Cans, Oil— 

Buffalo Family Oll Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$45.00 60,00 120,00 gro 

Sa er earae, 
i ft Fae ee 
Bis BP cnsnes20sensannsssiee M 34.@35¢ 
pie oa cue Cate at .. per M L0.@45 


OF, Miives6005400scnnee "* "her M 50@5°C 
Musket ...0.c.ccercesesse DOr M 62@63: 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 


B. i Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
DAS RO Fv cissassacazens side 
All other primers per M.$1, 22@31. 27 
Cartridges- 
Blank Cartridges: 
SEU, F., $5.50 ...... o00socccesseerun 
he OY soneses Sen 
2? cal. Rim, $1 50 Farts baie son BSR 
$2 cal. Rim, $2 - 10&5% 
e. B. Caps,Con. “Bali Swag. $1 9) 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... S149 
Central Fire sis ek Seas ae RO 25% 


Target and Svorting Rifle. aed 1% 


Primed Shells and —_ ta.... 150104 
Rim Fire Sporting... Jopnsecssunee 
Rim Fire. Mititary ........ none eld &D% 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No. 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 


poasters— 
pebe eer eesee 06000000006. F0mI OIE EON 
Pies ee aeGakewaics cen 6O@60K5% 
goGuctsiphia. ; occcesecces ODER IOS 
bSeboenresver TOX1L0G 


Boss Anti-Friction. . ee . TOK 10S 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). ........... 45% 
Standard Ball Bearing....... 
Tucker’s Patent low list.. 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Ca’tle. 


Chain, Coil— 


American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 






ssaupeneaee 


3-16 14 6-16 3¢ 7-16 4 9-16 

8.50 600 4.90 4.00 3.80 3.70 3.65 
“% % & 1 to 1% inch. 

8.69 3.55 3.50 3.40 per 100 1b. 


German Coil. ...00.seee0.+- COLI 10% 
Halters and Ties— 


Halter Chains..... 608 10Q@608 108 10% 

German Halter Chains, list July 24 
Weiikkisetotenncuee 608 10K 10@, 708 10% 

SN 0i+ sactnns vanmen 60@ 608 10% 


Trace, ‘Wagon, &c. 
Traces, VW "estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..826.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring... $26.50 
6%—8-2, Siretghs, witit ring.. 330.00 
6%—10-2. Straight. with ring ..335.00 
Adda Be per pair for Hooka. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains.. 
6 0@bok 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Took Chain, list July 10,°93: 


a ceeeenp eum 604 10@ 608 108 10% 
Brags,........ oe H0L 10@6048 108 10% 
Safety Chain....... 708100 75R5% 
Gal. mp Chain. .........1. 4'a@h54c 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
DURES. coccccccenevccesecvece coos 40R2E 
DEED bonchboobes covtevscnedscoussed 40828 
RR 40825 
SD cenkékoenensvens bopende<o0 vee AOR2ZE 
Stallion apeannsap eer ondes Prrriry «+ 40X24 
Covert Sad. Works: 
ae. eecccescces sree 80% 
SED, <5 sgsbit bevaboheuvcsetep enove+ 40% 
Rare atennbee 70% 
TA: <adsanmeenberersunee » snsbesse ooeee dh 
Oneida ‘Comminity : 
Am. C Miland Halters.........40@45&5¢ 


Amn. COW TAEBisce.e 42> 0000000 eoeee  A5@50% 
Eureka Coll and Halter..... --45@50K5% 
Niagara Cctland Halters ....45@50&5¢ 


Niagara Cow Ties......45&5@50&108&5¢ 
Wire Dog C ae oe cee 4 @50R5% 
Wite Goods Co.: 
Chain. . «+00 OK109 
niversal Dbi-Jointed Chain..”.....50% 
oh al k—( From Jobbers,) 
Carpenters’ Blue.......... ..gro. 10c 
Carpenters’, Red coccec cde. S52 


Carpenters’, White..........g70. 30c 
See also Crayons. 


Checks, Door— 





Bardsley’s......... seceeseesee GOR 108 
COMMMADAR. ..0.0000020s000000+ccccee -- SOKLOE 
BROMSO. 0.000 000-0000sscc00008 Cevcvese-cce 60% 


Chests, Tool— 

American Too) Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, With Tools. ....ecsee... 0S 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...........40% 


Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools... ...: sre 
Farmers’, Carpenters’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools........ Box 


— and Fip> Fitters’ Chests, 





CS it li seen aetna nae SOT 
Cc. KE Jennings & Co.’S Machinists’ Tool 
Ch: bocenecesesegnscosesenenes 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List.......0-..+.-T0@MWE10£ 
Te ee »- 30% 
oS ne ae ee 30¢ 
Cc: E. senasngs & Co. Socket Firmer 
EE elt sa ncess nen seieneeiaaell 60k 105 
c.&. ‘Sanaa & Co. Socket Framing 
Th, Mibbshsuhoassocessapseas oeees OUR 1NT 
Swan’s.. sanene 70" 
L.&L J. Waits... +.» 30@30R54 
a 
Tanoed Firmers........ MOR5@MOLIO8 
Charles Buck... ....-..... serneoupesenee 


C. E. Sentient Gn en, 008: % Ol .s.6s 
16%&10% 
L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged............ 25256 
Cold— 
Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.ib, 13@ 15e 
Vold Chisels, fair eam 11@12c 
Cold Chisels, ordinary .. lb. 8@Ie 


Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00.. ........ 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Empire. $600 0000)scendeseneses 
III Sn ssck casniecccunasvacoesett i% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 

Combination Lathe Chucks 





ol 


srr 


Drill Chucks, Patent and suacare. BUS | 


Drill Chucks, New Model....... 25% 

Independent’ Lathe Chucks......... 40% 

Isnproved Planer Chucks..........-.25% 

Universal Lathe Chucks.............40% 

Face Plate JAWS. .0000 cescee cove coos Sen 
Standard Tool Co. 







Improved Drill Chuek.. cccvccccoctee 

Uaion Mfg. Co.: . 
Combination. Sei ae 
CaaP Drill ....-secees oreee DOR 
Geared Scroll. . 


Independent......... 
Union Drill.. 
Tntvereal..........- > 
Face Fiate Jaws.. 
Wescott Patent Chucks = 
Lathe Chucks 
Little Giant Auxiliary ‘Drill... 
Little Giant | ouble Grip Drill 
Little Giant Drfil, Improved........40% 
Oneida Drill.............-see0 a6 
Scroll Combination Lathe......-..-- 


Ciamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’.........20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’. ........-.++-++: 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, F..S. & w. =. same 50% 
gee ew “Sargent’s. or 

siy, Parallel... .......+++--+2. 3 
Linemans, Utica peasocetns eat 40% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises. Saw Filere’. 








Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustav'e.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....@ doz. $4.95 net 
Star Shank, All Steel....® doz. $3.24 net 
W. &C. Shank, All steel, 71 in. # doz., 


$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 8% in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 

Foster Bros. . svcccccceme 

New Haven Kdge Tool Co.’ ee Sees 458 

Fayette R. spree oe IBIZ@334K 10% 
5 & W s Co eceneee O@S0R5S 

Ride E, Bs WIND: ccncusnctasensonsesersast 30% 
Clippers— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Gonpang e 
98 Cnicago morse - 8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse.........-. “$10.95 we 
Ligttaing Belt. ..0-ccossccesed $15.00 > 0 
Chicago Belt. .......0-.se.cccee $20.00 « 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep...... $18.50) 
Clips Axle— 

Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
is ncinneoetedesseee e+e eee OL10% 


Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch, .70@70e 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &e. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs... .. 
655 @O5h 10% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, #c.. 
Pe ni cdadanrsnenbaet 65 10M 70% 


Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s list. 40% 

Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
i rae — 

Leatner, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list40% 


Combs Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60& 10% 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.... vos 20s TA@ISEDE 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co. 





SPU: a nctastnecses chennenersncnes - 656 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside... “eae 
Calipers, Double.... eocees 
Calipers, Inside or Outside... ae 
Calipers, Wing........... cedeocsse oe 80% 
I 5 non a Senn vbebbeunseutnanls 50% 
J.Stevens A. & T.Co............. --25&108 
Compressors Corn Shock— 
So 8 4 een - $2.50 


Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. 4. to Dealers: 


Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
Eastern.... 712% 707 4% 
Central..... 7074S 70% 
Southerne.. 650108 655% 
S.Western.. 6587%9% 65248 


Terms, 2% for cash, With delivery on 


Jul crater, 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water~ 


Gal, each. 2 8 
Labrador sl. 20 $1. 30 ot a0 #2. So 2 70 
Iceland, ea. 81° 80 $2. io e. 40 $3. 00 

Gal, 2 3 s 


6 
Galv. Lined Ea, $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 “nee 
Ga,v. Lined side handles 


Ga 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15. 25% 
Coopers’ Toois— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 


Cord— Sash— 


Braided, rev acce: oscersnenng Ae 
Braided. White, Com.... lb. 1744@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian. ib: A, 15c; B, l6c 
Common India........4..1b 9 @9%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ...12@16c 
Patent Russia...........lb. 12%@13c 
Cable Laid Russia.......1b. 12% ae 
India Hemp. Braided......lb 1, 

India Hemp, Tiwisted.... . 1b. 10 ite 
Patent In ia, Twisted.... .1b.10@12c 


| 


|; Phoeuix, White,, 


AGE. 





Aone Cordage Co.,: 
Old Glory, Nos, 7 to 12......... 









Anniston, Nos. 7 tol? ....... ¥H1I9 ¢ 

Old ¢ ‘olony. Nos. 7 to 12....... #  186¢ 

Anniston Drab, Nos, to 12..... Pra ¢ 
Pear! Braided, cotton . : 7 
Massachusetts, White .. Dm 2% 
Massachusetts. Drab.... mh 2 
Eddystone Braided Cotton. .. PD 19¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# B 18¢ 
Ossawan Mills : 

Crown, Solid Braided White...® m 22¢ 

Braided, Giant, White..........8% B 2v¢ 


Peerless : 
Cable Laid Italian....... 
Cable Laid Kussian,. 
Cable Laid India... 
Braided India.... 













Samson, Nos. 7 tol 
Braided, Drab Cotton .. 
Braided, Italian Hemp. * ® s2e 
MUEIDOE, DAROR. oo ccvccrcccccss # Db 49¢ 
Kraided, White Cotton, Spot.¥ B 28\s¢ 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 

Silver Lake : 

A quality, Drab, 40¢. 
A quality, W hite, 35 
p queasy. Drab, 35e. 
italian He Ww hite, 30¢ 
italian H i 40¢ 
Linen, 5 oseecreces 


Wire, Picture— 
List Oct.,’00........ SS@IO@S854A1085% 


Crackers, Nut— 
Little Giant... scccccccccccce® BPe 


Cradies— 
Grain, ..cccsccecccccccccessccccoccedie 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, gross. 5@5%e 
Cases. 100 gro., $4.00, at factory. 

D. M, Steward Mfg. Co, 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, fiat 
OF SQUATEC. .....--sececeee ger.$1.50 
Rolling Vill Crayons.....gr. $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (compo- 


sition) gr. $2.00 
See also Chalk, ” 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........ dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—‘cee Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Vietor Garden ........cseeceerseesccees 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No, 12 Medium Knives, 1547. # doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 
ABGROP...ccccecces ecenecase # doz. $3.00 
Wm, Rogers & Son.... .# doz, $25) 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers c ompany: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives.....#do0z. $3.0) 
No. 77 Medium Knives......# doz. $2.59 
Cutters— Glass— 
H. H. Mayhew Co...... 
I. an 5a aincivne ania 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 
Woodward 


Meat and ‘Food— 
Hale's... Nos. 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 


.B Dd 32\K¢ 









RARARR 


mt et 
Qaaveg 


$24.00 


20% 


Case lots 








Per doz... $8.00 10. ae 14.50 
BERGTOOED 0 oo ccgccccspeocegsoccepsvsgns 4 OP 
PA ane sige 1 5 

Xach..... -- $5 $7 si0 $25 850 $60 
Per: Q@2HK7% 
i cepesse 5 10 12 22 32 
Each...... $2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $86 
Dixon's, vous voce cc ccescccces sc eM lM, 
os. 2 3 4 
‘1a 00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
Home No. 1, ® dog, $22.75...... -50X 10% 
Little Giant, ® doz............. 3348 5@ 40% 
Nos. 305 310 312" 390 322 


$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 908.90 


N.E Food Choppers,.......0.+.0sse00s 
NI a5’ ccenn cashes as “240g WORICE 
No.1 82.09 each. "No. 2...82.50 each 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
30&10@40% 
om POOB cccccccmsas” SOR1OG S08 
Scena cnienad eceree 760 150 
"B15 .00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... .. 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ..........+0..++ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7. 26 x8, "30x 0.55: 
Kraut Cutters $6 x 12, 40 x 12......40% 
Sterling. $6.00 each. Ss Lan 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
DR CONIRONS. os i cinsannedéousgsbae 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...818@820 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... 8226930 


Tobacco— 

All Iron, Cheap......doz. $4.25@$4.50 
Enterprise s aaech a giannis 50% 
National, ® doz. <> 1,821;  No.8,418..4 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. '2.... 
Sargent’s No l2and v1 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00...... 
Bonney’s..... ......... 


Diggers, Post Hole, a&c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $0.00 
Iwan’ 3 lmproved Post Hole Auger.40&5¢ 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Pest Hole 
BR OF BR rw anncncpnsns ctgannnel $6.75 
Iwan’s Perfection Post ne Di eer.. 
# doz, $3. 50 
es Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, ’so 









---50K104 
40% 


Kohler’s Universal......... “a doz, $15.00 


Kohler’s Little —. os ooeeele doz. $12.60 
Kohler’s Hercules. . ..# doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible........ ..¥ doz. $9 #0 
PONS EVEN. occcccescce ces ® doz, 5) 


Kohler’s Pioneer.........- ¥ doz. 
Meet oo Break Post Hole Diggers ° doz. 
ina # dos. $34.60..." ; 


Dividers—See Compusses. 


Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, % in........® doz, $10.50 

ips’, style 077, % in........8 doz, $8.00 
Phillips’, style = -y, Min...... -# oe, $11.00 
rorter’s Plain, No.6....«-.-...¥# doz. $6 75 
Porter’ 0 Oraiqmental, No. ‘0. z des. $10.50 
Porter's No. 99..... 60550600 s0ense ‘e000cee 
Porter's No. 4.. . $10.75 





Ps 
Ze 
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June 2F, 


Drawers. Money - 

Sun Money lrawers, No.5, # doz. $9.50; 
No. 6,with Bell, $10.00; No. 6,with Gong, 
S090. 

Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1, # doz. 
$15; No, 2, $15; No. 3, 312; No. 4, $18, 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drilis and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
o 5O@S81L75 
Blacksmiths’ Self: essing, § 3. 75.00 
Breast, Millers Falils...... -..- 1GRLOR 
Breast, P..8. & W .. .. 40856 
Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&5 1H 40105 
denne yn’s automate Dritus Nos, 2 and 


sted btetnenenus a5.066008 66 <e 162810 
Seksnealt s Drill Points.......... 164k 5R10% 
Millers Fails Automatic Drilis. . _BavG a 10% 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .............. 25% 
Ratemet, ParBer’s ...csccccccccccesccess 40% 
NE. COIR on sires nis cend dese Shes 
Ratchet, W eer 8, PLS. ek eusne 
Whitney’s Hand rill ne i $10. 00; 


cove ete 





Adjustable, No. 10, $12 
Twist Drilte.. 
DES BOOB cs cccccuses 608 10@, 608 108 10% 
Taper and Straight Shank ........... 
608 10@ 608 1085% 

Drivers Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..446@75e 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz. 
2'o-inch, $i; 4-in., $7.90 6-in., $0. .40% 
Buck Bros....... 30% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits. 





6 
ave Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50% 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet.. 
Goodell’s Auto50&10&10@50& i oa10as s 


Hurwood.... eae ...40 
Mayhew’s Black ea sos 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40& 10% 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21........2 25& 10% 
Millers F alls, Nos, 11, 12, 41,42.. 15& 10% 
ON 6a sik see regewaN aaienl 604 
New England specialty ee 50% 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos. 1,50,55 and Weavinnkiacavvide ---.60% 

ED MUcncccnoccepecensenceenns 70% 
Smith & Hemenway C DW vvccavdcveded W855 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 

No. 64, Varnished Handles#@60&10& 10% 
_No. 86..... ercceccesescees SU@70R10&10% 
Swan’s: 


Be OO Gis sends se ccccnnascesereans 50% 
Sa éebnndntennadinsencesedeanind 402103 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45........... 20&10&104% 
Eave Trough, Calvanized 
Territory. dow 'C.. Ane 

BEBGLETR oocce ccc ccooccccse Oley 

2 SR ete ee ae Te 18104 
BOUIN Rive cvcicccs ccccedss TONS 
oe nes es cd wk 75% 


Terms, 2% for cash, 
also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments.......... eoeeee 50% 

— ae os Go. Jessen © cece 30% 
mer ur 

ys or 5i,tol: 50 Flour 

Keg8.0.+-00......0, fe 54e 3ke 

EET kesdescen bye 5%4e she 


Oe FZ 6e 
10-Ib cans.10 in case.64o Te 6¢ 
10-Ib.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ Re 
NoTrse.—Jn lots 1to 3 tonsa discountof 
10% is given, 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind 


ZimmMermMan’s ,.... ...-sesscsee---50K10% 
TTS Cail sa bves wan anmierec. anos xin tt 50% 
Cord and Weight— 

UGE Sccnesccccés Sadescecocccevece Beevcoced 4S 

Faucets— 
Sean neys dame aatnee 50@50e 10% 


Metallic Key, Leather Lind70@ 70 10% 





Red Cedar ......60cesecess HOG1I0@50% 
Petroleum. .....cesccccesessT0L56@ 75% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 
— BRP. cccecesede . H0&105 
paseionagenedegeaet nen se 
West Lock. 277. eis 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 


John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50%10¢ 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. ...60% 
John Sommer’s pigmene Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer’ sl, . Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Scommer’s Keliabis Cork Lined 


50a10¢ 

John Sommer’s Chic: eGort Lined... 

John Sommer’s O. K. k Lined. . 50% 
Joh i. So:nmer’s No Brsnd, Cedar.. 

John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 404 

ocngee ° -. 4 


McKenna, Brass: 
pargier Proof, N. . 
roved, M snd $6 inet’: coccccccces+ aum 
set. eomaring: 
Enterprise, # doz. 930.00....,. .40&106 
Lane’s, # doz. $36.00......°°°"” 40& 10% 
National Measuring, ® dos. $36. 408108 


Felloe Piates— 

ates, kelloe. 
Domestic— 

Files” revised Nov. 1, 1899. 

Best Brands........ T1085 @7 Uk 10 5% 


Standard Brands. . 5h5@ 75108 10% 
Second Quality...... 5h 10@10@S085% 
Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Btube list, July 2%, 


WE HetSeevndecéececcdus 6006 040s 06 
Fixtur _ 
wer ptures, Crindstone 


Inch,... 15 {17 19 21 2, 
Per es. ee. 60 2.75 3.00 350 4.40 
os eeees 30R10@406 


60% 
TE ns nti ahh hills 60&10&106 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger... 


Oz. 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
a 50& 10. 


eav i. penhsscadecsessansegh che 10&108 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light... 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Compressors, 
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Secke~t08, 1. 1399, dist. 
Hay, 2 tiné....... ees evccecenOee 
Hay 3 Es Giecaas eee ce bO, 4% 
OS a eererree H6%% 
Hay, f Header and Buler 3 tine Ss 
615 
Hay, Header and Baler, 4, tine = 
66% | F 
Grain or Barley....... o. 70 S 
Manure, 4, tine .... 60 £20% 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... 000208 
Spading... .cecccccecce.... 05h J 
.fowa Dig-Uzy Potato............0-.--- 85% 
Vietor, Hay.... éddgdcmnsaaevices Cae 
We: SI nce. onsecenkcecunsann NS_% 
i a eae PN 
SS eee Hs: 
Chacmpion, Mamusle. cccoceccceseeee 608 Bs 
Columbia, Hay....... + HORS 
Columt PED. caonds coccnecun 70% 
Columbia, Spar ~~. oseees "708108 
Hawkeye Wood arley “4 tine "® doz 
$5.00; 6 tine, 36,00. 
W.&C. Potato Digger....... A 
Acme H BY cnnscéocecs Seseve BOR1LUR FG 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... H0&20&10 
Acme Manure, 6 tine. - B624& 1L0k&2 
ee rrr QS 15&5< 
Jackson Steel Barley........... Gk 155 
Ki Ansas Fe Gr2qT 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Barley 4 “tine, 


# doz., $5.0; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Fountains, Stock— 


Double aon Ps cucwincegeasace # doz, $26.00 
Frames— Saw—- 
Red, Polished and Varnished. .dos, 
4 $1.15 «31.58 
POM OG ys vvcic cnccanecvcnnecs®ets @380e 
Gta ne'es Ice Cream- 
t8.00 8 


Best..$1.45 1.65 2. 95 

Good $125 1.40 1.70 

Fair .$1.00 1.10 1.30 2.29 2.99 
Fruit and Jelly Presees— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemy Fuse ...cee+--eeceree$2.60) 
CO FONG i cscnceneecacwaal 2.90; & 
Single Taped Fuse.......+203.25 > Ss 
Dowdle Taped Fuse.........4.20 g 


Triple Taped Fuse.....+....5.003 ™ 


Gates, Molassesand Oil- 
-Stebbins’ Pattern. .....0 8O@S0EIS 
CGauges— 
Mar Weng, Mortist, Oe.» cccasasccess 
508 10@5v 8 10k 108 
‘Chapin-Stephens Co.: : @ 


M irking, Mortise, ete.50&10@0&108107 
-choll’s Patent. « DUM 150k 10K 106 


m 2 te 
s2 bes 
AAS 
vt 
| 
~~ 
: 
“a 
“ 


Door Hangers............ oer ceed @WE 1S 
0k 106 


Fuiton’s . eee 





Stanley RK. & L. Co. ‘s Butt & ‘Babbet 
Gk ie scene aeenaéeewsit 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's. 
Wire. Morse’s oul ° 
Wire P..S.& W.Co "808 10% 
Cimiets— Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 


Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
gro. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled. Assorted 
aro. $3.25@3.50 
Glass, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
Single and Double: 
From store, First Three Brackets. . 


VOESS 

From store, all sizes above... .90015% 
Classes, Leve el- 

-Chapin-step nerfs Co WKBGO & 10& 10 108 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


37%@508% 
List B,Cans (% pts.,pts., qts)33's@,8% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal. L5@L55 


International Glue Co. (Martin’ 8). 


H& 105 
Crease, Axie— 


‘Common Grade,.......g70. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-™ pails, ea. S5¢ 
Dixon’ 3 Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 > 
$1. 20: 2 ® $2.00 
Griddies, Soapstone— 


Pike Mfg. Co.. - -3344@33'4& 108 


a@tindstones— sesece 


Bicycle Grindstones, each . 


6.50 
- -$2.5043.00 


Pike Mfg. Co 
Improved Family endian. ) 
rinch, per doz........, $2.00 B314% 
Pike Mowe Kaife and Tool 
Grinder, € ch... ....cccess $5.00 
Velox Ball B-ariog, nounted, Angie 
Iron Frames ....... © ecccee each, 3.25 


Guards, Snow— 

‘Cleve'and Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel # 1000. ..0..cecccecceesss0$9.00 
Copper # 1000.......... seseeeeees 818,00 





r a s— 
‘Coens alter Buf nd Tie 
cen cecommensens Cerccececcccss. ARS 
Tue Rope 4 ean 
Stsal Rope 2 
Covert’s Saddlery Ww orks : 
Web and Leather Halters......... ... 70% 


Jute and Manila Rope Halters. , 
Sisal Rope Halters. . & 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .270< 





Sisal ‘Rope aeres Gesdes duaved 60& 10% 
wammdied 
andled ‘Hammers— 
‘Heller’s Machinists’..40&10@40&10&10<¢ 


Heller’s Farriers. . MOG ep eee 108105 
Ropyie Tacs. Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1. 50, 

Ch a a a 406408108 10x 
Peck, Stow & Wilcex...... Sorscceces OOS 
"Biumb, A. E-Natl ‘ msnic@ss 

um t.Na 7°6@33'58 10 &7 
ngineers’ and B.S. H na" tel _ 
SHORT k5@50R1087 % 
Machinists’ Hammers50&5@508 tonsa 


TLR Tm: 


nd Tinners’ 
s0K2L, 40k 1L0K2 > 
Sargent’s C. 8S. New List....... 40% 


Heavy Hammers ‘and 
Sledges— 
SUV. and unde r...lb. hie } 75H5@ 


Ste 5 WD... ccus lb, - Hi0% 
Over 5 lb.... <onnee 0c | 


W ilxinson’s Smitis’ 
Handies— 
Agricultural Tool Handles— 


Riveting < 


Lae @ ve lb 


hone, Fach. BOs «inc cacedass Lis 
Tloe, lake, BC. ..6....++00-F0Q@60ki% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 


Pit Dg inde cdicceese Ot 
Or SN 6 ccecuanacee 50 
Cross-Cut Saw Handice~ 
Atkine’......ccce Cackedesewcens ADRS 
CK ccnacen ehéemnncenes 45y45& 10 
DUNE Gasicaxctodsuatenenicve’ 50 


Mechanics’ Tool andie 


Auger, assorted,.....gro. 32. 30Q,32.50 
PNG BU i ccwésenccvs gro. $1. 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer gro ass'd. 
$2.25@S2.35 ; large, $2.50Q@,82.66 
Hic kor y Tanged Firmer, 9 0. ass'd. 
$1.75@82.20; large, 33.5 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass’ d, 
$L.70@S1.85; large, $2.COM32.25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass‘d, 
$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.66 
Hickory Socket Framing.gro.ass’d. 
$2.50@S82.75 large, $2.65 
File, assorted........ gro. $1..0Q@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, dc... ... 50% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@?"c 
Not Varnished 


31.50 





WAS3.70. 


MS2585 





ee eee ee tD60C 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55@60e 
Fore, doz. 35@#sec; Fore, Boited.. 
° 70@ 75 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Curved BOOK. ...cccce ose . 40 4INL1 
CONGR. cccucncea int = ove rnaw nen Gar5 el 
File and Awl......0.... . FaH5& 0 
Saw and Plane..............++. bla tos 
OTOW SIINUOR. ccccncnense cous 1@4X 10 


Millers Faits Adj. and Ratcnet Auger 
Handles eveee xe -- -L&LO 
Nicholson ree File Handle, ? 


BTOcicece dank anni eemdamiae $0.35@81.50 
Hanegers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 


Grovve, Regular: 
PAR vsicecae. 2 -. 5 6 8 
Single Doz.80.85 1.20 1.50 1.90 £30 

Parn Door, New Baaload Pattern, 
Check Back, Reguior: 
cg ee eee I § 6 
Single Doz..... O91. 10 1.60 2.15 2.70 
aan Mfg. Co, 
‘liable 
ct ric ag: »Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction. 
Osclilating 
Big Twin e 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: | 
rassaeCar Door. 
Elevator. eSGeREdds. 000d cdewe 
Railroad..... eons ooeee oN 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg 
a sirtieecuneenae, sak AO | 
Roller Bearing...........+.+- 60&10% | 
ne Bros. (‘o.: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing.. we 
Parlor, Standard. ........ccccss $3.5 | 
Parlor, New Model eeeceden 
Parlor New ¢ hampion 
Barn Door, eae SUR TER LNCS 


..-per'doz. $15.00 














Covered...... aes 5ORLOK1LO4 
i 5OR1LOK (UR | 
Lawrence Bros.: 
RAVORCE, 200.0000 cccccccee Scccesces 40% 
«> shvaeadeuuscéesnwat H0&10%8 
Ge eirisacedesnccsesccace sinucnnd 60% | 
Giant Wk10 
SET NONE duciincendcutcoccnk seamen 60¢ 
CN a duasdcadcvecnacde . 60& 10% 
Ee ‘ 60% 
Swing, No. 95. . SOK LOS . 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; | = 
No. 46, 39.00. > 
McKinney Mfz. Co.: a 
No. 1. Special. $15....... - | a 
No. 2, Standard, $18.. -60&10¢| > 
Hing cod Hangers, $1K..... ; Mele 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers. 5U&1U% (net) °c 
C.8. Smith ‘tg. Co y 
Lundy Parlor Door.. coe. SOR10E | = 
Monarch Barn Door.........:. HX105 | S 
Never Jump Hinge...........5vu&1l0¢ | © 
OU is ccocccececesencnneens M&10G | « 
PGOOMOR, « ccvceccesccecdess see Tk5Z1S 
PRGIGEE. . «00 sscccecpee TORE | * 
Wagner's Adjustable. . 70&10¢ | ™ 
Warehous« Anti-Friction..... .60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No.8 .....$2.25 | 
Imp’d Wood Track No. 5...... 32.35 | 
Imp’d Steel Track No. 7......... $2.70 
Imp’d Stee! Track No.7 .......$2.65 | 
Ball B’r’g steel Track No.9... ..$2.50 
Ball R'r'g Stvel Track No. 10....$2.50 | 
Roller B'r'g Steel Track No. 11. ..$2.45 | 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12.. .82.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 13.. "2:75 | 
Roller B’r’g Steel Track No.14. 8265 | 
Ball ree rolley Track No. 15 _..40% 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5¢ | 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley | 
| 


y; 5S RRR SR - 
Silent Adjustable Track No, 18.. 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22.. ‘ars | 
Trolley B. D. No. 17...... engcaeee $1.60 
Trolley F. D. No.120... ... oe 
Trolley F. D. No. 121 
Trolley F. D. No. 151 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 25.. 
Roller Bearing U.s. B. D er Wace | 
Anti Friction B. D............ 608 ons 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1......... 

Ives’ imp’d Woad Track No. 2. = ib | 





Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co. : 
Sane Parlor Ball Bearing eagade 40% 
BU s carn cunicessteedtdeducceavend 





Badger Barn Door.............. oo 
Car Door.. 50% 
Climax Anti-Friction 








IN AGE. 








OMRON occndarcecnsecadssineecees 41) 
Xpress. ..... M) 
Interstate Jencnda: | see 
Lundy Parlor Door. wecdececceene 
Max osaiae buen wee: caren 
NONI Siac dyad cucees HOF | 
POM. ccddevacuelse. dicdecte BONO 
Railroad. cencedecdn satucedl 50% 
Stre-t Car Door. “ SOG | 
Steel, Nos. 400, 4 Vi, 500..: 40815 ) 
Stowell Parlor Door. s eatatat aca 50 
Wild West, Nos. 1, 401, 500 5) 
Zenith for Wood Track.... ......39% 
A. L.. Swett [ron Works: | 
ee adécne eu Oe nee 
ar ac«e NOK LY 
Perfection........ ‘ ‘ nog 


Pilot. 
Taylor& Boggis Fy c 0s. 50R15& ioe: ) 
Wileox Mfg. Co.: 


Bike Roller Bearing ........ HOkLO = 
Cc. J. Roller Bearing......... HUKLO 4 
Cycle Ball Bearing..........0.....00 = 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... ...406' = 
Ives, Wood Track § ............ WIXI, S 
L.T. Roller Bearing. - HOKLORI4 

New Era Roller Bearing... OX 1g 


O. K. Roller Bearing 


. BOkLOKSs | 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 60% | 
Richards’ Wood Track........ . Ge | 
Richards’ Steel Urack.........50&10 


Spencer Roller Bearing. .... 60&10 
Tandem Nos. | and 2. . 60 | 


Extra 5@iW 


Underwriters’ Roller Be aring ae 40 
Velvet. i 
Wilcox Auditorium Bail Be aring. poe 


Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. 409 
WilcoxEly.Door,Nos 1 Wand 1224.50 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 132 oot 
Wileox Fire Trolley, Roller | 
Bearing sis 9:4. ge awed Bennaeee 
Wilcox Le hoy Noiseless Ball | 
DU sina. dcisenhnctuasaedecsen 40% | 
Wilcox New Century..... .50& 1010 
Wilcox VU. K. steel Track....... 5 | 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.... 50 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Be aring ...40 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge | 
Ball Bearing... ccecccceee4OD | 


For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ¥ doz., 


net, $4.50 


Hasps— 


McKinney’s Perfect Hasp #doz..... 50% 


Hatchets— 
Best Brands... ...cecce..s SMSO 10% 


Cheaper Brauds,. - OD B0 10% 
Note.—Net prices often made. 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind 
(Victor: National; 1868 O P 


Niagara; Clarks O. P.; Clark’ 
Tip; wuffalo.) 
Be cuwsie oes amen 1 3 5 
Doz. pair.. ++ 8055 1.75 50 
-_ tise Shu a te 
@ FP... ¢ _S.. Dixie, ce.) 
x kintewenus 1 1% 2? 2% 
Doz. pair....$0.70 65 #0 5 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 
&c.) 
Pei cncusase, 0 1% , 
Doz. pair....30.75 20 65 


North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $¥.00; No. 3, for Brick, 


SELDO « vcncaccesedeccecesvecce os ..- 10% 
Parker... . cam waeeal -T0@T5% 
Readin *s Gravity. egececceeseccose TOR L0G 


3.5,11 & 13 
70% 100708208 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.30 
with screws, $1.15. 

Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
0. 8.,Lull & Porter.. 
Actne, Lull & Porter... 15% 
Queen City Reversible. manes 42 75% 
etenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. 1 & 


Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 


ot &5% 





ee 10% 
Shecund's Noisetess, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 

Ud 10% 

Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1,3 & 
75t 
nachie.<ten- ne chmmunaenewee 15% 
1968, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1,3 @&5.... ....758 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3&5 5% 


— Gravity Loe king, Nos. l, 3 &. 


z 


shepard’ 8 “Doubie Loe king, Nos, a 

& 10% 
Cc hamp ton G ravity ) ocking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity Loc ee No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544 weet 


- ire, Nos, 101 & 103 70% 


1. Co.’s Mortise Gr avity Loe skim, 
“ae Ditctanuas . til 


Gate Hinges— 


Clark's or Shepard's ~ Doz, sets: 


Ms ivcceshanesavess 1 2 3 
Hinges with ‘Late hes.£2.09 £74 5.00 
Hinges only. ... 2... 03 $1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only..... Gree 00 60 


New England: 


With Latch......... doz --@D$H2.50 

Without Latch ...doz. ....@31.8) 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch... ....... doz. ....@$1.20 

Without Latch..... BOOZ. 2.00. @MG1.45 
Western: 

With Latch..... esideaen aawe 

Without Latch... ...doz. $1.20 


Wrichtsvi'le H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. sets, 
No. i 2 8 
Hinges with Latehes...82.0 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only.............. 1.40 2.05 3.99 
Latches onlv.......... a0 70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Trox.qro. 39.50@10 °0 
Non-Holdback, Cast Iron gro 37@7?7.5) 


J. Bardsley ) 
Bardsley’s P. atent Checking. 154 | 

Bommer ros. | 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges #) 


Bommer Spring tlimges.....0..... 10% 
Chieaco spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago spr ne inwe@s....... 2D 
Triple End Soring Henges, 50 
Ceteago (Ball Bearing Floor 
M6 itin sdacdee caacacedede oot 
Garden City Engine House... . 25 
Keene's Saloon Door. ........... 25 
Columbian Hdw. Co. siebeatihcn ae 
Acme, “Tb. Steel. ..ce. . 2000. 0... -- TOS 
ME, CRI... 0¢ icine canedcae SO 
American ie uandenes a 
Columbia, No. 14. “a ® gr. 89.00 
Columbia, No. 18. oo a 5. 


Columbia, A¢ ijustable. No, 
Gem. new list 
(over Leaf aon 
Oxford new list...) 

Hotfman Hinge & Foundry « 
No.70 & 8) “1h Detac hs ableso. 10 

Lawson Mfg. Co. 





a cnctaseranccadeeusa oe 35 

SEROUS WEWGOs cccasds acccceens 45% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 

Crown Jamb Hinge aed Hr 


Extra 10% oftengiven on mostof these Hinges, 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.45 

Royal Ball Pearing Floor Hinge..15¢ | 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: { 

Ideal, No.16, Detachable, ® gr$12.50 | 





ee es # gr. $9.00 | 
New Idea No. 1. ..@ gr. $9.00 ° 
New Idea, Double ‘Ac ‘ting sweqes $54) 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
15, 101? 
Light Strap Hinges....... .800°% 
Heavy Strap Hinges 80208 16% 


Light T Hinges.. TER 1OBSS 
Heavy T Hinges... T5B5 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .80cd2 

Hinge Hasps...... eovee-. 70 


Cor. Heavy Strap....80d& Pod 10% 


Ex W@ wd 


Cor. Ex. ery 1 0820 
‘ 6to 12in., lb. 3\4e 
Screw Hook) 11, ¢9 20 in... Ib. 3%4¢ 


and Strap. } 22 to 36 in... b.3 
Screw Hook and Eye: 





Th OO TERR ook iccacuce étccecsete © 
Sg-inch..... ae: cccecceccceelD.T C 
JOONOM . sccqsitesdeecase S € 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. .. 
410% 
Hoffinan’s Offset Refrigerator Hinges 
WE LUG 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. ...... 25% 
Hods, Coal— 
16 17 18inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2 5 5 3.25 P do 
Jap. Ope n...32.00 2 a.75 P? doz. 
Gulv. Fun‘el. $3.00 5.25 3.50 3.75 P doz. 
o 


Jap. Funnel. $2.50 235 3.00 3.25 P doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


Steel Mortar ..each st Ay 


Steel Brick..... each $1.10 
Hoffman's 

Brick et cueeridees each $1.1) 

Masons’ ‘ a os each 37.00 

Plasterers’ «< . each $3.2) 

Hoes— Eye— 


Scoviland Oval Pattern,...sccess:- 


60k 10Q 60k 10 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899... 70@70€10 


Handled— 
Aug. 1, 1399, List: 
Garden .... 708 10% | we 
Meadow & Rhode Island75d 6% | 
Southern Meadow... .75@5@24%) -~ 
Mortar and Street.....75@74% } = 
Planters’, Regular Pat’n.70&30% | & 
COtton, .. se. .esceccsereee SETS |S 


Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion, Tur- 
nip, Berry or Tobacco. 70k 0&5 


Note.— Manufacturers and adition: use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


rices. 
-T5&7T16s 


‘t. Madison Cotton Hoe....... 
Ft. Madison Urescent Cultivator Hoe, 


DY ote eee gene. aveoe - T5&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight.. ......... R doz. $5.00 

Junior Size........ ° .® doz. 34.00 


Ft, Madison Sprouti ; Hoe, ¥ doz. .$4 6) 
't. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .7 TIRLOS 









Kretsin *sCut Lasy 
Warren 08. ...40-. 
W. & C. Ivanhoe.. . 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe...... &2F 
Acme Weeding.. ....-cccseo.ssscee T5& WK IF 
W. & C, Lightning Shute Hoe, ® doz. 
$4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..... edad 452107 
Door— 
Cie ciindcccccmrecsccesemiesscicinsso dll 
File and Too 


paw file Holders and us — 


‘tana ks-—- Cast Iron— 


Bird Cage, Readi 
Bird Cage, * Sargent’ Li ist. 
Ceiling, sargent’s L:st. 
Clothes Line, Hoffman’ 3... 
Clothes Line, Reading |. ist 
65410@65210&10% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20&107 
Coat and Hat, Sargenc’s List..... 452106 
Clothes |.ine, Stowel’s.... 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s 
Coatand Hat, Reading. ...... 1.7: 
Coat and Hat Wrightsville eqeecs 65% 
Harness, Hoffman....... per doz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List........ 70&10@75£ 








Mets aibtiins a» o€8eses 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. 
Atlas, Coat and Hat : 


--- 508 
"G0d 108 10@ 70% 


Ce ee ee 
10 Case Lots. ..... 
Czar Harness...... Stcccescoseses 





or et sie ial 


ti 





Fe 
7 


Ee me 





No. 2, 3irch... 


_ 

74 
Wire Coat and Hat: 

Acme.... 

y= 

on a 


Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
i0 in., $2.50. 
Cotton agheeenee eos wd $1.06@ 1.25 
roughtS les, ooks - 
— See Wreught Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; saree, $6.50 
Grass.......Nos. 1 4 
nb Chasiovecn coed 
Common. ,. $1.30 
Potatoand Manure ...4 «.. 
Whiffletree, . 1b. 5\Ge 
Hooks ana Eyes: 
Brass... .o0....00 +++ 6010L 10@ 70% 
Malleable [ron ...... 70R5@, 70 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Door Hook.. > ap ea 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn “Hooks, 
doz, $5.25 net 
St NED. 06's. stvaniennncandd 508108 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 


Horse Nails—sce Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %4-inch: 

Competition. ......++JSt. 4@ ine “ 

3-ply Standard ...... Nh. i 

L-ply Standard,......ft. 73@ ¢* ° 

S-ply extra....ccccccccft. 84@ 9 c 

Loply extra ..cc..ccccft 10%@ ll ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %4-in., coupled : 














$1. 50 1.75 2.00 
1.30 1.40 1.60 
66%, B908 


eee eeee 


Low Grade ........ cove ft 6 @7 Cc 
Fair quality..........Jt 8 @I c 
/ 

lrone— Sad— 


From 4 to 10....44 seceveee. th 234@Se 


B. B, Sad Trons,.....+.....lb. 8@3M%ec 
Chinese Laundry..........lb. 4Q@é5e 
CRIM. BOG .0.csccccscecss lb. 334@hAc 


Mrs. Potts’, per set: 
i ieniawuie . 50 55 60 65 
Jap'd Tops....74e Tic 84ce 8le 
Tin'd Tops.. 1.7% The 87c B8he 
New England Pressing g.lb.. 3144@3%ec 





Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............€0%. 50@60e 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 24 and 3.. 21@22 
ROE EE: 8.55 ak cede's <iuon 23@240 
Covert Mfg. Co oon cece 
Jacks, Wagon— 

Covert Mfg. Co. : 

RUE BOPOW, sevc0ccervesoevcesscccss 80a5¢ 
ra ere aaa oveee AS &2% 

Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 

SN 1000600500003060000000% ooeeeee OOK 10% 
one Cieets sepebionpeens valenaaiiod a 
LOCKPoOrt.........0002+200s isieecuceeal 

Lane’sSteel.......... Saenvenac ores 30& On 

Ketties— , 

Brass, Spun, Plain. ........ ..20@254 

Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 

Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..............30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co................. ..50% 
Smith & Hemeuway Co..,.....,..,40@1C% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, ®# doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; adj. Serrated, $2.20; Ser- 
rated, $2.10; Yankee No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 


Drawing— 
Standard List..........70&5@? rane 
STE, nonns sukndinian sneak oad 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. Gk 10% 
—— & Griffin. Nos. we 60&10&104 
a Bicons se eeeees SOR eeees 
Oe Ca ereeccccece 634&106 
Ba BEB Se POs coskecce secvcess 20&5@25¢ 
Hay and Straw— 
RAGRIBRR, 006: scces sees .B doz. $6.50@7.00 
Iwan's Sickle Edge... . B doz. $10.00 
Iwan’s Serrated -- B doz. $10.00 
Se acunespens tenevecsncnets # doz. $8.50 
Mincing— 
BUTIAID, 0's 0500. verccorcces .#® gro. $13.09 


Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ doz. - $2-00@ 8.00 


ame 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber tip, gro .....+...$1.10@1.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,. gro, 25@30e 
Door, Mineral. pest eeewed doz. 65@70e 
Door, Por. SORE, +020. Som. 70@75e 
Door. Por. Nickel....doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley "5 Wood Door, Shutter, &c ..154 
acon PIONS Docc syste sorcnccacd 60&10¢ 


aci n eather— 

L 8, elting Leather— 
eddere Step Etc.- 

Lane's BLOTS, .cccsccaccascessce anes seooes aS 

Myers Noiseless Store Ladders... . 506 


— Melting— 
i. BANE ae — ee 


A eam e meee ween ones eer eeeseenee 


eatiee ponte ececvonnns oncses etwekes +02 .60% 
Sargent’s........ weve sdabseweboes ban 458105 


Lantern Tubular— 
Reqular Tuoular No.v.d0z.34.35@4.75 
Lift Tubular..No. 0..doz. $4.75@65.25 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0. .doz. $4.75@5.25 
Other Styles......... LOk1IV@LO&1IORSS 

Bull’s Eye Police— 
Bo. 2. O06 CN ...6c0vvccscelll 20.0008.75 
75@3.00 






eee eer eeeee 


THE 


Latches— Gate— 
Hoffman's Safety Gate..... .... # doz, 0c 


Thumb— 
Roeqgin'sLatches,withscrew.dz35@/0e 


Leaders. Cattie— 


pe ei - «Gos. 55c; large, 60c 

Covert Mfg. Co.. cos acccescoce-.coleas 
Lifters, Transom— 

rr 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 
100 feet..cccc.seve $820 2.00 1.65 
eas ca 2e$1.80 1,70 1,30 

Ossawan Mills. 
Crown Solid Braided Chalk.... .. 334% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5............334% 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 3..... 40¢ 

Stiver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 86.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, 87. 5G 
Pi) n0cenenen 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, 59 tt., ¥ 
gro.: $22.00; Gilt Edge, $20.00; Air L ine 
$20.00; Acme, $15.003 "Alabama, $15.00; 
Empire. $13.50; Advauce, $13.50; All 
ston, $11.50; Calhoun, $10.00; Oriole, 
$20.00; Albermarle, $25.50; "Eclipse, 
$11.00; Chicago, $10.00; Standard, 
$9.00 ; *Columbia. $8.00. 


cks— Cabinet— 
olkgct Todlitcuneens S3I1Z@ISGETRE 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
(Net pricesare very often made on 


these goods. } = 

Reading Hardware ™. piseathebdiaanaaal 50% 

RK, & BE, Mfg. CO...0--seeere + 40% 

Sargent & CO......---- -++-e00+ 740@40&10% 
EleVator— 

Beowe lls, .....cceescccccccerceeces er 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron. Ti OCS @S0L 5S 
R.& BE, Mfg. Co. Wre. Steel and Brass.. 
75@ 75&10% 





Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent.; 

Bronze and Brass........0...-+0++ mane 
Crescent.......- sae 

Iron.... 2! : 

Wrought Bronze and Brass. . . WE5S 

We POMS BOBcccc ccc esess+ cevecvccced 55% 
ROREINE, ..cccvcrercees 1.2) 60&10&10@70% 
Vi achines—  Boring— 


Com., Upright, Without Augers. . $2.00 
Com., Angular, Without Augers. $2.25 
Without Augers. 

R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. ‘3. $4.25 No. 1.5.00 
Improved No. 4. 3.75 No. 2. 3.88 
Improved No. 2.75 

Jennings’...No. 4, 8.15 No. 1, 3.50 

Millers’ Fails...... ..... 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Hoisting — 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
i. ae 36 

Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Bralre.20% 

Moore’s Portable Pneumatic Hois*... 25% 

ice Cutting— 


GRATION, 050480200000 peghsbasssced 15&10¢ 
Washing— 

Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz 
Boss No. 1; Boss Rotary..... scene $57.00 
Boss No.7: Dietz i aes _< 
Champion Rotary ; Banner No, 1. .%54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ » «848.00 
Standard Perfection................ 26.00 
Cinti Square Western.............. $30.00 
Uneeda American, Round,,,......$29.00 
Mailets— 

Hickory... resseeeces coeess AHI LI@IiS 


Lignumvrte. . LE ME@5U% 
Tinners’, Hickor yand ee 


ae eee et ewwene st 


OR exes seer eenrsas eceeseeD0@dEC 
Mats— Door— 

Elastic Steel (W.G. Co.)....... neasened 10% 
Mattocks— 


s 
See Picks and Mattocks, 


Mensers Hose 
Robinson's Huse Menders..... # gro, $2.00 


Milk Cans— ‘ce Cans, Milk 


Milis— Coffee, etc.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co..... .25@30¢ 
hioffmanu's S'de, Coffee ‘and ‘Spice. 

® doz. $1 25 
National, list Jan. 1, 94 30% 
Parker's © Solumbia&\ ietoria. ROK LO@ 80% 
Parker's Box and Side..... 50&10@60% 
Sun, No. 108", 1 ® mill... . » doz, $38.00 
Swift, Lane Bros Co........ 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are generally quoted, 








CROGD 000000005: al! sizes. $1.90@1.95 
Good, ....+.++ ..all sizes, $2,.25@2.50 


10 12 14 16-inch 

High Grade 4.25 4.50 475 65.00 

Continental. .........006 Konssawesanne 60& 10% 

Great American........ ...........+ as 

Great American Ball Bearing... 60& 10 
dns Ucdanees os sol enbaes cian 70% 
‘ennsylvania..............00 noesenell NOE LOE 

Penn... lvania Rall eee. 6OK5t 

Pennsylvania Golf. . ae 

Pennsylvania Horse... ere hicbeeks eon 1% 

Pennsylvania Pony.........0.sses0« t 

Philadelphia : 

+ Styles M..S.,C., K., T.....000....70KR10€ 
Style A, all Steet. 62 60&* 05 
Style E, High Wheel........ .70@10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list... 50&5¢ 

N alls— 


Cutand Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. ..85&:10410@90% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


ore 


No.6 7 8 jo 
OCR cspeun 25¢ 23¢ 22¢ ate lé....40&5¢ 
Ausable. ..28¢2A¢ 258 24¢ 24¢..50& 10% 
Cc. B. K. ‘25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2l¢ eee 406 
Champi'in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢e408 10854 
Clinton. ..10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢380&10&5¢ 
Maud 8... .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2le..... .50% 
Putnam ..23¢ 21¢ 2O¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 3348 


IRON 


~ \ 





AGE. 


Putnam 

Cold RolVdi9¢ 18¢ 17¢ 18¢ .. ....10&10% 
Ameriean, Nos. 5 to 1C¢ ® ...... v@dtee | 
Neponset......... Nos, 5 to 10¢ ® m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands, . .per lb, 8@9c 

Picture 
% 2 2% 8 3% in. 

Brass Head, .1,5 60 .70 .95 1,00 gro. 


Por, Head... ., 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Crown Picture Nails.......... ¥ gro, $1.50 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched : Of list. 
Mfrs. or U.S, Standard. 
Square, Plain...ccccccessccccecGh.50 | 


Hexagon, plain, ... .--..000++0G4.60 
Square, C. T. B R..cocss ++ cer. 70 


Hexagon. is a ice n. scans $5.00 
Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 


quare Blank... 84.80 
Hexagon Blank, ....0.66.000+++39.00 
Pe SENOEE cu c0se bucasscee $4.60 
Hexagon Tapped,............ «34.80 


Osxum 


Best or Dovernment. eooccccee 
Navy..... 5 chain mean éonsnedneass Ib. hac 


eee ewww weer 






Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,,....2+..234c 
In carload lots 4c Wo. off f.0 b, 
York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 
er a ee 


65 M65 10% 
-70810@ 75% 


BERG dcccacecess OSs ecncdons -75@ 5h 10% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper,........ 608 10Q@E5% 
Wem OF BOG ewonesestresss 256@i5ae10¢ 
BANE. wocccere 6000s wesewe OM 70k 10% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, 4.40 # doz. 20% 


Malleable, ammers’ Old Pattern. 
GAMMA MBE... cvcccccccccseccecces -50&10% 
Ame't'on Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........... THAT 10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,...........-GX@60&10% 
Openers— Can— 


French... ...00+++seeeeees ens + 0dO%. 35€ 
Iron Handle.......0.+..+-€0Z. 25@27c 
Sprague, lron Hdle,.per des. 35@ LOc 


Sardine Scissors...do0z. $1.75@$3.09 
Marvel. ..cccescccee ee cencence -per doz. . of 
I on a5 hep auressnensncegbnesen coll 
Stowell’s ...... eovcereccce viper doz. asgian so 
Tip TOp....cocccccesserece .».per doz, $0.75 
Nickel Plate.. cccocee. per doz, $2.25 
OR en ckncondsyeceste per doz., $3.50 
ae, 


Asbesios Packing, Wick and Rope, 

15@15%c lb, 
Rubber— 

Sheet, C, Trcsece oe sevecees 8@18ec 

Sheet, C.O. S.. eee ceseee I@ISC 

MNES 98: es ckssdntvexe eeee- LO@I1he 

Sheet, Pure Gum.....ccsccvee -60@70e 

Bharat, ROG.» oo00_9s2ecccvecciers 35@40c 

Jenkias’ Standard, ¥ > 80¢.. | 25@25&5% 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing.........7@10c lb, 

Cotton Packing...... ccc ce IS@Ihc lb, 

Italian Packing...........9@1i2we lb, 

GO nv tacmigne sea’ oeccccee ced 4@ic lb, 

Russia Packing....... «....7@Ilc lb, 

Pails-- Creamery 
8.8. & Co., with gauges.. No 1 $6.25; 
No. 2, $45.50 # doz, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 










QuUare..cccc. 10 12 14 
Water, Regular... 1.40 1.75 2.00 
Water, Heavy. 2.75 $3.00 3.265 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.30 2.69 2.30 
Well.....cccccecee 295 2.50 2.76 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List........... 60€@5@60&10% 
Fry— 

Com mon Lipped : 
Fo. 1 2 8 I 


Per doz. $0.95 1.05 1.15 1.30 1.68 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, 8. S. & Co., # doz., Nos. 5.84.50; 
10 $5.25; 20. $5.75; 30, $6.25. 
Simplex, # doz.: 
No, 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$2.75 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 


Paver—Building Paper— 
Asbestos : lb. 
Dodiding Flt. .o.cecexceve.¢ 00 0ee 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 40 inches 344c 
— pa roll, thicker than 1-16 
. 334c 


eee ee eee nee 


Per woh 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to rer eA 50 
Medium wt.,30 lbs. to roll. g0.L8Q0,55 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tv roll. .30.68@0.25 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 500 
Sq. ft, 1 ply, Me Z ply, 85c ; 13 
plu, $1.10; ply, & 1.25 
Beatontne Fei 6 and 1M sq. ft. 
Pe ea O). wc eceeurs ecceses Gh. 
Red Rope Roofing, 2 50 sq. feet per 
ee es ko bohens ene $1.65 
Note.— These goods" are often sold at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ton..$82.50@35.00 
2ply,roll 108 sq. ft... 2.4.00... 60@t5e 
splu, roll 108 sq. a. ’ 2 S8Q@Sie 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)..ee.. 75¢ 
Above prices often include de- 





NoTe.— 
morey 
. k. WV. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 
ean. hehe cide vhccincdadtesbbesesed $2.75 
Sand and Emery— 
ley xc 40.0 seeceooowonsée 60@608 10% 
Garnet ..coccosesceseeseres P@2Q@15% 


- lb. 6Y4e | 
| List Feb. 23, 1899..... voeee GILIOGI0% 
lb. 54 ge | 


New | 








June 25, 1903 





Parers— 


Apple— 
Advance......... mndssvavagen # doz. .50° 
 ditoced seane eathact # doz. 35.00 
Bonanza Improved........... each $6.50: 
I ginis a cncNikscineeseg ..each $7.50 
Eureka Improved........... each $20.00 
Family Bay State........... # doz. $15.00 
Improv ed Bay State........ % doz. $36.00 
NewL ightning. icaweenese Pdoz $7.50 
EE Slice tineseswisdel # doz, $4.00 
teading +8 Ae ee ¥# doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98.......c.- # doz, $6.75 
White Mountain........... # doz. $6.00 
Potato— 
I. 6 varcccce scsvsepenece # doz. 87.00 
White Mountain............. # dos. 36 00 
Paris Green— 
Less than 1 ton. per lb. 
Arsenic kegs or casks.......++++. 1240 


Regs, 100 C0 176 Wa... .cccceserse dd © 


Kits, 14, 28, 56 lbs..... eee anne s 1h « 
Paper boxes, 2 to 6 lbs..........- hoe 
SS | Seer ATS 

i oe a Serre 16 ¢ 
Pe ‘aper I SUD caccaxceksb ous 4 


1tod tons, 1 cent per lb, less; 5 
and over, 144 cents per Ib. less. 


Picks and Mattocks— 


Pinking Irons— 


See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
| ined Henk dbes ieee v6net COM 608 10% 
| Iron, list Nov. 11 . 60@ 60k 10% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Standard, 2-6 in...............50@10% 
| Extra Heavy, 2-6 RiidksabeeNccc.2=> me 
| FYEtings .....c0esecees. are anne cage 


Pine, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized. 
Lg, oo eeipenahaaabananes 58% 
SEAINCH. 000.0008 eesevns 26% 60% 
56 FOC EROR. 06 cecesece 75% 65% 
AY TS eer 59% 

Less than car — 124% advance. 
Pi inn Paw bbe =  Priese~ 


Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
New England ..... rer. 
New York and New Jersey...... 78% 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn.75% 


West Penn and West Va beeswenae 
Far GtRbibecccccsececses oe exveaees 78% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... aa 
Carload lots are gene rally deliv ered. 
Pipe, Stove— 

Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipes ne 
5in., per 100 joints . i. so ‘$8 50 
6in., per 100 oo. 8.00 9.00 
7Tin., per 1u0 joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane Itrons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bench,First quality... VES @ Ok 10% 
Bench. Second qual..... 6085 @50e 10% 
Molding.. ete Saeed 5@I3 ob 10% 

Bailey’s (Stan ey R. 0) 
e y 5KLV@25K10K104 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
pench, First Quality......... 40408108 
Bench, Second ew pesneine SO@5U& 10% 
Molding. . poduabichebde™ Sis@s 314&10% 
Toy and German....... W400 10% 
a. Sndets s4unhesenensseen 35% 
Union. 
Iron ‘Planes— 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & iL eiicissediins 
2581 U@25k&10&106 


Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
apeqnaneses 5 nn ener R, & L. 
Co.). aenane .20&10@20810810% 
Sargent’ MARRS sd uud FPS iietr nh iaad 60% 
ee reer rrr 60 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Iroms........... 
JO0R5@320k 108 
Ne a sinsadnncacvebndsés .. +. 30% 
Chapin-Stephens Co 30@30810% 
Stanley RK. & L. Co.. 20&10@ O&10&10% 
Fs de ED. 05 5s cseccctetss: 20&5@25% 
Planters, Corn, Handa. 
Kohler’s Eclipse............ --B doz. $8.50: 


rane lb. 394@4 
Self Seal Pie Piates (8. 8. & Co.), ses 


2.0 
Pliers and Nippers— 


Button Pliers............. -T5QT5R 108% 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1. 35@$1.465 






Gas Pipe.. 7 3 10 12-in. 
$1. 75 $2.00 $2.75 $3.76 
Acme Nippers.................. }0@50&5% 
rnard’s: 
PS OUD idy sce secvdcvdcans 35% 
Paragon Pliers...... ...0-.ccce..-S0&5E 
DE Ren va ccnccenstecones os cee ORSS 
Elm City Fence Piers. ....... rr 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Cu.: 
American Buttou.,........ coe. 0 CURIOS 
SNE cvenacghnresccosee otmattinmenas 60% 
Improved SM absavesvessbes - 70&10% 
Rtub’s Pattern... ...ccc..00% Seecce, 
Combination anc others.......... 3344% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 


and Tools 4 &10@40& ORT OR, 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers 
30@39&10% 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal! Cut- 
ting Pliers. 


Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... .40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Srepiens 
Plumbs and fo Keeas eine 30@30& 10& 108 
ae 's Im oe Cor. 4\@40&10&10¢ 
et Leve «seccceese + M@R0E 108 10% 
Level Glasses..........-.... 60@60&10& 10%. 
Disston’s Piumbs and Levels:.......... 70% 
Diaston' 's Pocket Levels................ 10% 


C. E. Jennings & Co.'s [ron.... 3& 10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, ae 


834481) 
Stanley R. & L. Co....30£10@302102£10%. 


: 
i] 
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Stanley’s Duplex......... eae canes 

Woods’ Extension....... 3344S 
Poachers, Ega— 

Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
No. 1, $i. 05 o 2, $ .00; No. 3, 
$ "00; NO. 4,913..0. 20 coccecd -.00e S08 


Points, ieenadioned 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers., lb, 
Wg-l. PAPEVS. eevee ++ WW. 
Lg-lb. PAVCTS.ececeesseeld. 

Pokes, Animal— 


Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... 
Ft. Madison Western........ 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...+++856@ 5 
Tower's 


Polish—Metal— 





S\c@. 
yc@.. 


Yac@.. 


¥ doz, $3.25 
# doz, 34.1.0 


Prestoline Liquid, No, 1 (* pt. ), @ doz 
84.00; No. 2 (i qt), $V. 78... 40% 
Pre ‘stoling SOE ceuvcenituaeoss “408104 


we Williaa Noffman : 


U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 


doz. 5v¢ ; # gr. $4.50; '. to boxes, # 
doz, $1.25; L ® boxes, U doz. $2.25. 
U. S&S. Liquid. 8 oz. cans, ¢ doz. $1.20; 


# gr. $12.00, 

Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
31.75; # gr. $1.00, 

Wynn’s White Silk, 49 


. Cans, # 
GOBe. cee $2 


ee ec cess ceceecececessercceces “ 


ove— 
‘lan Re , > Paste, 5 fh cans... 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 +B ide 


Black Eagle, Liquid,'s pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 44 B cans. # gro, 89.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. $10.00. ..50% 
oseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75. ; .10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago. ................. 8B 8¢ 


Fireside. ....6-....008 bea cnnie .# gr. $2.50 
Gem, # gr. $4.50. ........... .. 10s 
JAPAMOBE. 00. .ccccccccves covese e gr. 83.50 
JO Paine sccagaccns veeenkese # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, ig pt. cans.. 


# doz. “$1. 50 

Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5 B® pall. ° 
Black Silk, 4¢ t box......... 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box..... 
Black Silk,‘ pt. liq...... 


Poppers, Corn— 
1qt , SQuare.....cccoccceegtO. $9.00 
1qt. Round -.gr0.$10.00 


eceenees each T0¢ 
# doz. 31.00 
. 8 d0z.30.75 


.+# doz.$1.00 


1% qt. Square......sese.. 9rO. 11.00 
2qt., SJUATEC...ccce-+ cece JYO 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
ft., 46¢; 6 4ft., 48¢. 
Steel Hitching Posta, each............%1.90 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
Pots— Glue— 
ENGMeled. ..0-0.ccccvcescecssceceechOh 
TONS 660d casa cdccteexts qaneeee 


Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Didi, 5 TO ORR ccctesmesicceaccdl 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each. 
ee eG Oe sk ckbncesécéaixcl 
Rifle, 1-lb. each.. 2.0.00.00 +002 0,0 000200 
King’s Se:ni- Smokeless: 
Keg (25 i bulk).. grenieceonerll 50 
Half Keg (12's ® buik)...... 3.50 
Quarter Keg (6: 4% bulk). 
Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk)... 
Half ease «1 ® cans bulk). 


seeeee 
je 





King’s S nokeless: Shot 
Keg (25 B® bulk)...... $12 00. $15.00 
Half Keg (12's ® bulk) 6.25 4.75 
Quarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk) 3.25 4.00 
Case 24 (1 t cans bulk).. i4. 00 17.00 


Half case 12 (1 % cans bik) 7.25 S75 
Robin Hood Shot Gun..... oss eccce OORQUE 


Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co... -20@25¢ 
Me nstbte Se ae Ohana eel BBLGS 

2 qt., $2.00; 4 tp | ‘00 : 10 at., "$6.00 each. 
Presses— 
Morrill’s Noi » per doz. $20.00....... 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50 50% 


Pruning Hooks and 


. 50% 





Snears—sce Shears. 
Pullers Nail-- 
ntti <ink. cea nde wodtnn uae wis 200000% 


Miller’ s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12. 00" es 
3344&10% 
» Cyclone Spike Puller, 


Peuican, @ dos, 89.00... aéwiog 
Scranton, Case Lots: 
0, | large), # doz. $6.50; No. 2(large), 
No. 3(small), $5.00; No. 2-B (large 
as. WW; No. 3B (small), $5.00; No, ao 
large ), $450; No 3-D (smal) $4.00. 
ith & He emen way Co,: 
ERG sts Ate a tae seme enbatena 60% 
Diamond B, Ho. 2, cae lots. # doz $6.00 
liamoud B, No. 8, case lots.? doz $5. a ’ 


Eureky.... 
G Neate Na, # doz. $18; No. 2, aco: 


arson No, 1 
ach $37.50... 








SO stadia Knmmeminn mihde>scamasad Goage 
Pulleys—Single Wheel— 
ee z Ze 8 
twninz,..doz $9.55 85 1.45 
lay Fork, Swivel or Solid Fye.. — 
doz., 4 in., $1.15} 6 in., $1.40 
Inch ..... ¢ 24 8% 
lot House.doz $0.20 = 40 1.25 
Inch 14 1% 1% 2 
rcew,..,.doz $0.16 .19 .93 .30 
Inch 1% 2 2% % 
(de wosee-lOe $0.30 40 56 63 
ROR. ..... 1 1%, 2 24 
tckle....doz & Sb ld 58 1.00" 
owell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Ant{-Friction.... 
punid Waiter, Anti-Friction. ..66@10< 
WY ann'si (And Feicton, 5-in. ‘Wheel, 
iz. é 
Flectric Light a 


side, aie. on “Soa jos 


00% 


ceeee ee teen neeee® 
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Sash Pulleys— 
Common yaa Square or Round 


End, per doz. 1% in., 13¢.; 2 in., lfc 
Auger Mor tise, no Face Plate, per 
duz. 1% in., 12e.: 2in., 15c. 


Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 


doz., 134in , 13c.; 2 in., 15\6e. 

Acme. 144in., 16¢; 2in., 10¢ 
Common Sense, 1% in... ® dos. 1S¢; 

Zin., 20¢ 

Fox-Ail-Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in.@ doz 25¢ 
Grand Rapids All Stee! Noiseless bu 
Ideal No, 13 -see- LS in.. B doz., 16¢ 
Niagara.... .14¢in , 16¢; 2 in... 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy. MW in., 1444¢; 2in., 16's¢ 
Star 1% In., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps-— 

Cistern... GO 608 10% 

Pitcher Spout... cccceccccers 75H 10@80% 

Wood.... rasa wiedtidd @iVE 10% 

Pump Leathers. “Lower and Plunger 
J “alves— Pe rqgro. 





























Inch.. 2 14 2% 24 
S$? .20 » 50 2 75 00 

Inch.. 3 4 le 3G / 
34.30 3.60 4 1.10 4.40 

Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).. 50 


Contractors’ Rubbe r Diaphragm No 2 
BK. & L. BRloe k Co S1 5. 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low list). 


lint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout 0 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. 1. Co., “20 
Mver’s Pumps. low list. .........000. +: 50 


Mvers’ Power Pumps 
Daisy Spray Pump..,........ 
Myers’ Spray Pumps...... 





Punches— 


Saddlers* or Drive, good, 70e 


-90Q@ 


.doz 

Spring, single tube, good quality. 
$1.7: 5@? 

doz. 3 .TIOMS.0 


00 


Revolving (1, tubes). 


Bemis & ¢ ‘all C 0,’ 8 ¢ ‘ast Steel Drive....50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check....... ee 
Remis & Call Co.’s Spring see 0% 
Morrill’s No. | (A.B.U.), #doz., » $15.00 ..5¢ 
CR PT OS eee We 


No.2, Metal. # doz., $45.00. 
Bench Punch, each, #10%0 ... 





Niagara Hollow Punches.........--.-- 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches... _........ 55&10% 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg 3 ee 40 

Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co.35@! 35K5% 


Tinvers’ Solid, Pe, 3! & W.C 0., @ doz., 
1.44... 


Rai 


Cast Tron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
le 56 34 In. 
$1.70 $2.10 $300 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Greove Wheels: 
Small Med, Large. 
$1.60 195 2.70 100 feet. 
Sliding Door. Brnzed Wr’ tIron,ft.6%e 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted... 24@ 3c 
Sliding Door. W rought Brass, 1% 


Oe Peee ee eee CT eT eres. 


Barn Door, &c.— 












OR ga tek tts nonecmedaeusden lb.36c. . .30% 

Allith Mfg. Co. Reliabie Hanger Track 

# foot...... .. 10¢ 
Cronx’s Double Braced Steel Rail, ¥ 

foot écenesceensedgel 36d 
Cronk’s O. N. T: Rail... 2... 4 
Lanes’ O. N. T., # 100 ft.. i ineli, ; 

114 ineh, 83.90: I's Inch, $4.85. 
Lanes’ Standard, v 100 ft tinechesesaanes 3.75 
Lawrence Bros.’ ...._......cccee # ft.4'4¢ 
Lawrence Bros. New York............- “4¢ 
McKinney’s Hinged Hanger Rail 

BE Be ea aa 
McKinney's None Better. 
McKinney's Stanvard ........... 
Myera’ Stayon Track ..........-... 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain......: 
Smith’s Special ...........ccce+- occeses 
Smith's \ever.Jump, ‘pe PSC. 1 ececce 
Smith's Plain Steet axwteas 


Smith’s Milled Steel 
Stowell’s Cast Rail . 
Stowell’s Steel «ail. Plain.....--..... “25% 
Stowell’s W a Bracket, Plain. 3\4¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, per ft. li¢ . 50&10% 
Swett’s P. L. B, Steel Rati, # 100 ft. 3,00 


Rakes— 
Net Prices, Maileable Rakes 
10 12 1h 
Shank..... $1.50 1.60 1.75 
Socket.....: $1.65 1.30 1.95 2.10 
Steel. August 1, 1899, List. ..70cd-5c20% 
' | | eee rk 10 755% 
Lawn Rak.s, Metal Head, — doz, 
20 teeth. 5@3.! 
Oe PUN as ecu tancieel 1 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn 
Fort Madieon Blue Head Lawn .... J 
Jac kson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz $ 
Kohier's: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz.. 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth. # doz 
Paragon, 2U tooth, # doz paubsannaed 
Puragon, 24-tooth, # doz........... 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, » doz.. .. 
Malieable Garden, 14 tooth, # doz.. 


* 16-tooth 
1.85 





Rasps, Horse— 


DO Rincnkttosemniza nbsp cadenpeanennns T5t 
Heller Bras.........ee FRKOWS1OK5E 
McCaffrey’s American Stapdard.. 

: : GE 1UK5S 
New Nichoigon. .... 0. ..scassoseoeeeet0&10% 

see also Files. 

Razors— 
Borasic....... peraseroes sosceccse lan ® 104 
Fox Razors, No. 42, .. @ doz. #2VM0) xe 
Fox Razors, No.44, . # doz, $2040 22 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # doz.' 3 

-25.00 

Red Devi!._......... winehpepece eccccccanndee 


Silberste n- 
Carbo Nagmefic............ 
Griffou, No.6a,,... RE 
Griffon, NO. 00 .....cccccsossenres++-B12.00 
Adi other Kazora.... cacccs scsosescoe MS 
COSStY Bas OFS, .55000, erceccoccscccone 0S 


oes socsee OAS 








ON AGE. 


Safety Razors— 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes .P doz. $12.0 
New Gem. Extra Blades. . a dus. $8.35 
Gem Uutfits (Razor, Strop, etc. 
‘ os. 3 5.60 
Comp'ete Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
Case ee # doz. $21.00 


Sash Locks —‘See Locks, 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, 


Sausase Stuffers or Fillers 








Sash. 


Sash. 


Reels— Fishing— >ee Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Bishop s Independent Fish Ree > — @ 

> po ahy ae - . one _— Ree . eS ‘ Saw Frames- “ce Frames, Saw 
Hendryx : —See Sef, S 

M6, Q6 A 6, M914, 4008. Silver Saw Sets—See Sef, Sav. 


Rubber Populo, Nickeled Populo, 


Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, Saw Tools—See Jvols. Sai. 

























3:04 N,(6N, 4Nto8PN, 3% 
> a 102 Pand RN, 202 Pan i PN 10 Saws— 
24 Nto2s PN 35K ORL Atkins 
124.N, 074 PN. 002004 P N, wo R CIPOWIAR. ccc cececcccsceccese 50@50&10¢ 
and PRN, 202 PR and PR y 50&5 Ss 2 50% 1LOa60 
2004 N.... daa A0k 0R55 | Cross Cuts ....c00- . 5&5 
5009 PN andN.......... 50 Mulay. Mill and Drag. 50a 10% 
2004 P aot “508 1&5 One-Man Saw...... 10) 
2904 PN.. 60% Wood Saws... .. 40 
a tacktinaahaoknudauelodale 108 Hand,» ompass, &e 40 
02054 N &12 Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Single Action Trout. 4081 0 rurning Saws and Frames 1030 & 10 
956 PV. 802 and 802N 0k IO Diamond Saw & Stamping Works : 


steriing Kitchen Saws...... seexacanaen 














Competitor, 8304 and 304 PN... aan I 

(0304 P and PN : {0&5% | Disston’s: y ’ . 

Safety ant Salmon we | Circular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50 

2 : Band, 3 to l4in. wide daxwGaele cca 

Registers— i Sept, 2, 1901. Band, 34 CO Bh.000 co cvcece 70% 
Black } Crosscuts. ... ..ce-cee- 45% 

1 A dats seenseeoss Narrow Crosacuts.... 50% 
ii caicdsntnanesnein core l OF Mulay, Mill and Drag... ............ 50 
Bronzed ....cececce an ‘ensues reer FOS Framed Woodsaws........ Guecaed IG 
Nickel Piate a. eet ite ees y ae a due wasece 35% 
Electro Plated. ee ie Woodsa'v Rods Ried, wa. 23% 

There i 1a good eat of irregularity in Hand Saws. Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, A100, 
prices of Kegisters. Ds, 120, 74, 77, &..... 25 


! Hand Saws, Nos 7 107, 1079 3, 1. 
Registers, Cash— 0, 00, Combination.. es 











Sun, No. 1), Meta! Cabinet........... $30.00 Com aS. Saw ond i ae 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... BBL utcher Saws and Blades. 

un, > 10, sod Cabinet. $25.00 C. E. Jennings & Co." .. 

Revoivers— Back Saws....... 25.& 10% 
Si » Acti 5D Butcher Saws...... Sux LOS 
Doble Net mo vcept tical Sivoo | Comoassand Key Hole Sawa. i558 10% 
Dout oS ee ee lees eos Framed Wood Saws. “a 50k 10 

double Action, 44 caliber, .31.75@ I v OS eee 2082! o& 108 
Automatic .... cco cccccee$S.25@3.50 Wood Saw Blades....... ..80&10% 
Hammerless, ..ccecesecesceedde10@4.10 | Millers Falla: 

Butcher Saws......... cceeeceecce 15& 10% 

Riddles, Hardware Crade potat Saw Blades......... a is&10 

s eace : 

I6in., per do. veeceee eed. TIDE 3.09 Ciaaten aad ae. ee 

*in,, per doz ecseeeeeS3,00@S3.25 | CrossCuts. list Jan. 1. POO. ccc. ccc cee2edO% 
18 iM, POP GOZ... ..geeee eee B325Q@SI.50 Hand, Panel and Rip.............. ...30% 

Richard: on: ae ae 
i — Circular and MIM ..............c00ee: Of 
Rings and Ringers Hand. &c.... eaguee cccesqucnedseee 
Bull Rings— X Cuts, list Jan. 1, V9. .... sos... ee ...50% 
° a 3 Inch. | Simonds’: 

‘toe ” a= a Ciroular SaW6. . ....0....cccesccses . .50% 
Rteel......+-80 70 — i Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 
i a 1.10 1.35 doz. One Man Cross Cuts............ 402104 

Gang Mili, Mulay and “Drag Saws. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, 34. /5@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron. doz, 55@,#0e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. 75@S80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers...per doz. $0. 60M 
Brown's Rings....perqro. 50Q5 5.75 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.: @,1.00 


yO 
Back Saws........ 
Butcher Saws.... 
Hand Saws.... Buen 
Han | Saws, Bay State Bran 1 
Compass, Keyhole, «c 

Wood BOWS. cccce . 





WABI 


.. . BORER 7 o% 


6% 





Hack Saws— 





Rivets and Burrs— Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 
Copper... oo HOE 10€ 508 1085: Disston: ¥ 
Iron or Ste el: Concave Blades. .........0...se00 +220% 

Tinners’ TITS 10% OYSCOMC..060 0.200 sc0e coccccescccceees 4) 

ieuiianeame. ....... YE YR he 1d Haek Saw Frames.... cece we 

Miscellaneous ........++- 15@ 7510 Fitchburg File Works, Tue Best. .....25% 

C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 

Rollers— Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.... 
Acme. Siowell's Anti-Friction ........50¢ B35KIK L0G 
Harn Door, Sargent’s list. ...... KO Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete 
Cronk’s Stay. B24 { aT 4 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff...........-- Hi Griffin's Tack Saw Frames .. £ = 
Lane’s Stay . y e Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades......S5&5 
Stuwell’s Barn Door Stay.....® doz. $1.25 | Star Hack Saws and Blades.. 

Sterling Hack Saw Blades 

Rope— Sterling Hack Saw Frames. . 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger, 

tar re vf untarred...lb. 11 @1?2 ¢ Scroll— 

Manila, 3g-inch lb. 11'44@12%c | Barnes’ No. 7, $15............ccececeee 25% 
Manila, 4 & 5-16 in lb. 12%4@13 ec | Barnes’ Seroli Saw Wa accnctc cc 40 
Manila, Hay, Hide ana Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 





Bale Ropes,Medium and ha ot boring attacnmenr, $18 
COGrse. cecec.. lb. 12 @12M%we with bor'ne atrachment, 820 20% 
, yo = Lester, complee, $10.00 15&10¢ 
Sis 7- s “oer Ih. D1 ¢ ’ , Mi cichesaede d 4 
nk eee oa ae Rogers,complete, $4.00. ...........15@10% 
Sisal, 4 and 5-16lnch..lb. 10 @1l e¢ a 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Scalers, Fish 
Bale Ropes, Medium Bishon’s Lightning doz. &3 (0 


Covert’s Saddlery Works 


Scales— 
Family. Turnbull's 


and Coarse...... lb, 9 . Hae 104 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
EME VOR. invaded 


Cotton Rope: 


aan SL6@, Iloc 
2 2 


308 10% 


.320@: 


Best . ‘s-in. and larger, lb. 138%6c | Counter: 
Medium.,.\4-in. and lurger, lb. 11 ¢ Hatch. Piatform.WwoztoLlbs.dozgs, 
Com ..4-in. and larger, lb. 9 ¢ Tivo Platforms, % ozto3 lbs.doz, 31% 


Jute Rove: 
Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, ’b. f 
Thread No.2, 4-in.andup, lb. 6 ¢€ 


Plain. .31.70QH 1. 
Striped$1 852.15 


Union Platform, 
Union Flatform, 
Chatillon’s: 


Yarn, 4-in. and up.. lb. 6 5Me Bare DM ctaxccdcsdedewansadccsecvseuce 25% 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, avorite anes eseeeas aU 
‘ Grocers’ Trip Se ales, a 


#  l7's¢ 










. Pelouze Se — s—Household, ( ounter, 

7 Wire Rope— Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing.......50¢ 
Galvanized. ..cccccccee ik iin sl Lo&5¢ | “ The Standard * Portables ... 45% 
Plain .....0+- eevcusccce esece WSS ‘The Standard” R, R, and Wagon.... .50 

Ropes. Hammocks— Scrapers— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: mf ee | ere doz. 8?.25@2.56 
—_ wetcee CUGNOnccdeneesnadasiaas W&5% | Bor, 2 Handle dos. $3 OG. 3 50» 
= on Ship Light, $2.50; Heavy, 34.00 
Covert Saddiery Works. 21.00.2070." 65% | A dtustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Bs a } 
Rules— R600 wea 3tKet 308 10g 
Bor wood. tonneanten 60k&1 1A6COR 10454 “ angie on phens _ , Box. — lg 








Ie ory Seren 35B10@354 1085 Screens, Window, and 
hapin-Step nens 0.: — 
Koxwood. ... -O@60 & 10% Frames 
Ivory... 35@35e 1k10% | Flyer Pattern Window Screen.. .60@60&57 
7 ell: ineous. . . - W@W 0&1 | Maine Window Screen Frames .40@10&5¢ 
‘ombination...... evceeeee «oe. MOM RIOM | Perfection Window Screens.....60@60&57 
Sacuaent oe cteceeteceeesl MOV | Phillips’ Window Screen Frames. ...w&5< 
ae eeeeee ING | Porter's: 
Lutte’ LMMRREP. ..cccce-sccccceeces W& 1% Fairview Window Screens ...... 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 6085 60K 5 R264 
Boxwood ........0 niagiaqnadinicd MANE ICT Hummer ¥ indow Sc reens ae 
BVOET. .ccacgseces oe cecees ee SIDE IOL 0G CHOWK RE 26% 
Bpon Nut Co.: Klondike Window Sc scene 
Bog. wood. ancecete~ccccccansesed HAE) * 10% 6 &5GORSEULE, 


Se LOGAGe 1 10% See also Doors, 
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Screws—Bench and Hand— 
— Tron. .doz. 1in.. $2.75@3.00: 
1%, $3.25@3.60: 144, $3.85@4. 25 
Bench, Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.00@3.50 
Hand, Wood. . -30@ 3085 
R, Bliss Mfg. Co, Hand, . q 
Chapin- “Stephens C o., Hand..... 304 80& 10: 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Contin Point, list Océ. 1. 
"ss cckdpabbanetas sesareee FVOR1IEA,. «9 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
Oct. 1.°99 7 
Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81.60@10@...% 
Jack Screws 
Standard List..........+ 7 74100 80R5E 
Millers Falls.... ee . SU& 110X107 
Millers ® =, Roller... ...-.ecece... 0G 10% 
P,8.& V eee ee ee O@WK 10% 
Sargent seeeee ions 708 10% 


Machine— 
List Jan, 1, °98. 
Flat or Doman Head, Iron.50@508-10% 
Flat or Round “lead, Brassi0@50810% 


Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or Steel) . 
Sq. Hd. Cap.. 
OR, File ORD vids sccecses occsceessOun 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap .......+..60% 


Wood— 
List Jan, 1, 1900. 

Manufacturers’ — ted discounts : 
Flat Head, Iron. . 874¢10@.. 
Round Head, Tron. ..0+..85@10@.... 
Flat Head, Brass on 85410@ 
Round Head, Brass .....80@10@.... 
Flat Head, Bronze... Tok 106 a 
Round Head, Bronze......75&@10@. 
DE08 BONGO o.0000's 000408088 8? od 10% 

Scroll Saws—Ssee Saws, Scroll, 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Clipper Pattern, Grass. ..$4.50@ $5.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....$5.0 (235.50 
OO ee 
Clipper, Grain, .2. 4 -.0++++B7.75O88.25 
Weed and Bush.......+++-34.75@35.00 


Seeders— Ralsin— 
Enterprise..... ' 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 14, Awls, 6 Toals, ,, 
doz. $2. 50@2 
Atken’sSets, Awl and Tools: 
No. 20, # doz. $10.00... -50&10&10% 
Fray’ s Adj. Tool H'dis...Nos. 1, $12; 2, 
$13; 12; 4,89; 5, 87. 50: 
3 Model ne 


E, Tiles & 
Hoiders 
Millers sails Adj.” Tool H'dis, No. 1, 
ots: mo, $, ons No. 5, $18 . . 15&10% 
7 8 kace a: 
. 2 $4.00; No. 8, 


. 37. > N 
0 $0. g30&10& 10% 


Ga rden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison, Tnree Pw» 8, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel..... 8 dos: BELS, «00008.00 
Nail— 
Square .per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Bik. and Poi,, assorted.. 
gro. $1. 80@2.60 
OCLAGON. 00. 6-6 000.1 002QV' Oe $4.00QL.25 
Knurled, Good........gro. $5.75@6.00 
Suck Brothers en seuienbene tae aaah 276% 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gr. $12. .2 
Mayhew's. aninttiinn per gro, $9.00 
Snell’ sCorrugated, < “up Pt. rare $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup -sper gro $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list .....00.00° 
Aiken's: ) 
SED, «'oncsnsdenescccoce » 
Imitation 
Atkin’s.: 


+ + 70B10@ 75% 


50k 
++ DOK 10% 


190 09909 Borereeeseeee® 


pty! & Call Co's. 
Cross Cut. 
Hammer, new Pat... 
ns) ck euineheh saps cane 
Sprin I - secre eR 
Disston’s Star and Monarch....... 
Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00 
Nos.3 and 4,Cross Cut,$20. 63. 
No. 5, Mill, OR cack 150% 
Nos, 10, 11, 95, $15.63..." ad 
No. 1 Old Stvie, $10.00.2.00° 2 .20.00077 50% 
Giant Royal, Cross Cut .......2 doz. $9.00 
Royal. Hand, # doz. $5.49 
Taintor Positive, “® doz. 818...........60% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co 
Smith & Hemenway o...... puaanved 


Shaves Spoke-— 

BOB as scves 120.255 seeeedoz. $1.00@1.15 
Wood,. sesccce..-@0Z. $1.65@2.25 
Bailey’ *s (Stanley R. & L. Co ). 


50@50&10&10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co .... .50@50&10& 104 
Goodell’s, doz. $9.00... .........15&10% 
Wood’s Fi and ieeaamee Seen 


Shears— 
Cast Iron... 7 8 
Best .... ** 916.00 18.00 
$13.00 15.00 17.00gro. 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 
Bes quality, JAP... 6444. 70@70L10% 
Nic kel... .60@60d10% 
Fair. qual. wen «eevee c 00 SO@S80R5SS 
J Nickel... ....75@ 75d 10% 
Tailors’ Shears... 
Acme Cast Shears. 
*Geneva.... 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shea 
Wilkinson's Hedge . 
Witkinson’s I’ runing. 
Wilkinson's Sheep : 1900 list. 4 
Tinners® Snips— 
Steel Blades . ........ ..20@5@20810 
Steel Laid Blades.. hOkI@EIS 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, a ' 


@40& 10% 
Jsreniees & Griffin Mfg. om 8, 6 to 10 
Snips a ee ccndseeaee Smee 40% 


eee ewe eenee 


9 in. 
20.00 gro. 


74g & 105 
. Co. 


THE IRON 


‘Pruning Shears and Tee. 

Cronk's Grape Shears 

Cronk’s Pruning Shears 1 

Disston’s Combined Pruning look 
and Saw, # doz. $18.00............... 25% 

Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, —s. 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades 
Orange shears....... eee 
Grape 
Tree or 

P., 8. & W. Co 


iecntaniiiinn Door— 


Stowell's Anti-Friction 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s lise, 
Wx 10% 


ip 


4040854 


Reading......... senéte hieenenetes 
R, & Ek. list 


Sliding Shutter— 


° ener 
334 4% 


reading list 
R. & E. list... 
Sargent’s list ‘ * Soa10< 


Shells— Shells, Empty— 
Bras; Shells, Empty : 


First quality, all gauges.. 60R58 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 wang: 


eee 


Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12,16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New C ttwax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, Re: 
- r, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 16° and 
gauge % 
Climax, Union, League, 
10 and 12 gauge.......... 
Climax, Union, League ew 
14,16 and 20 gauge (a7. 50 list)..2 20% 
Expe rt, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10, 
12, 16 and 20 gauge.... ‘ 
Robin’ Hood, Low Brass.. 
Robin Hood, High Brass 


Shells, Stile, 


Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder. i 
medium grade Lude5% 

Loaded with Smokeless Powder. 
high grade... Wana 

Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 

Robin Hood, High Brass........ _ 50810858 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. 0. b., Pittsburg: 

..per keg $3.85 

Steel. sovece per keg 38.60 

Burden’s,ali ‘sizes, ‘e keg < 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag.. $1.40 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-tb. bag$1.65 
Buck, 25-Ub. B49. ..ccccecs+sc0esees$le65 
Chilled, 25-lb. bag... 81.65 
Dust Shot, 25-10. O09... 4..00+++00082.00 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902... 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation. gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic reed BS . S. & Co., # gr.: 
14816 16. 18&20 
$12.90 $13. 80 $15.00 

National Mfg. — $ 
Victor..... 


40% 


-per gro. $12.00 
Surprise, .-per wro, $11.00 
No Name -per gro. $11 00 

Shaker (Rarler’s Pat.) "Flour ns 
# doz., $2.00 eneses te 


Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen. 

Mesh. beso > 16 18 20 
Black. full size. . $1.90 1.25 1.30 1.35 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.35 140 1.45 
Black, scant.... .... $0.95 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
_ Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 

Mesn 18, Nested, doz.......30.65@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz... 75@ .85 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... .90@1.00 

Sinks— 

Cast Iron— 

Standard list............ -60Q60k 10% 

Note.— There 18 not entire uniformity 

lists used by jobbers. 

Skeins. Wagon— 
Cast Tron, ... cecesecccceeceL0@70# 10% 
Malleable lron.........+++- 10@50% 
occescccces e AO@40410% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


“D” Slates 0 sencanesGensseue 
Noiseless Slates.........6084 tens &5% 
Af 


eeeee 


Wire Bound 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00.............+..33% 


Snaps, Harness— 


GerMan.. ....... 00000004. hO@LOb10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Derby....... 

High Grade. 

——- 

Trojan.. 

Yy ankee. 

Yanke 
Covert’s 


German..... 
nelson 


queue Patent Guarded . 


Snaths— 


Seythe....ccceeececee+o0.-50Q50K10% 


- Wash 


AGE. 
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Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


Good Quality....++.50k10@ 608 1005% 
Cheap . COG 608 10% 
International Silver Co, * 
1847 Xogers Bros. and Rogers& Hamil- 
ton. . 40& 105 
Rogers & bro. “Ww flliam Kogers Eagle 
-50& 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. ... .. 60 
Wm, Rogers & Son..... mane 60& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo, H, Rogers C 
Silver Plated Flat Ware... oo acon 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware....... .60&10% 


Miscellaneous— 


German Silver... 60@.60 &10% 
Cartaraugus C cutlery Co.: ai 

Yukon Silver 
Simeon L. & Geo. '' Rogers Co.: 

German or Nickel Silver, Special list 


L & 10% 
Tinned Iron— 


seee Der gro, L5@5uce 
seeeeessees DET Gro. 90C@H31.00 


neta Door— 
NS Wik os savin cadissne wane éivecu ee 


Stsr (Coil), .. 
Torrey ’s Rod, 39 in. woe @ dos. $1. 10 
50&10&10¢ 


Victor (Coll).. 


Gurriane. Wagon, &c. 


14 in. and Wider : 
Black or %& Bright 'b.. 
Bright, lb, . 

Painted Seat Spr ings : 
1% x2x 26 .per pr 50@55e 
1% 42428 per pr 60@65e 
1% x32 2 and narrower, per pr. 

80@85c 


.4%@S c 
M4 @5sec 


Sprinklers, Lawn- 
Enterprise..... ke KiaSkaeee woece 
Mac ee ..# “doz. vis 80 
Pos Ne phia » No. ‘ “® doz. $12; No. 2 


Squares— 


Nickel plated.... | List Jan, 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... | ee 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
Bevels 60d 10ck 10@ 70% 
Tron Hal, Tr y Squares and T-Bevels, 
LOB 104 piccnes im 
Disston's Try Sq, and T-Beve's... 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.. 
408 10 408 10% 10% 


Squeezers—- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@35.60: No, 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
‘ood, Porcelain Lined, 
Cheap .e-eceeeereeedOZ, $2022.75 
Good Grade.........doz. $2.00@3,50 
Tinned Iron........+..d02. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. ........++...lb. 6@64e 
Electricians’, Association list.. 
808104108 10% 

Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Galvanized, 14c less than Barb Wire 
Polished, 20c less than Barb Wire. 

Poultry Netting. Staples....per lb.. 

34 @?ve 
SO0K10¢ 


.25@30% 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... 
Steels, Butchers’— 


Foster Bros’, 
Hartzell Cutlery Co. ...... 2... .c0e00! 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s 


Steeiyards........2%6eINQ»k10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’. LOk& 10@50% 
Curtis Rev ersible Ratchet 1 bie ee 
Derby Screw Plates ....... f 
Gardner Die Stocks nae 


ee River.. 
ightning Screw Piate.. 
L ittle Glant 
Reece’s New Serew Plates... 


Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co 
Gem Coreniu, lv inch, $8.00 per 

sr 12ineh, $10. 

Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 Vist: 
Black Diamond 8S. S.. 
Lamoille 8. 5 . ° 
White Mountain 8. 8... 
Green Mountain 8. 8.. 

+ xtra Indian PondS. 8. 
No. 1 Indian Pond .-6 

No. 2 Indian Pond . 
Leader Ked End 8. 
Balance of 1901 ist’ 3 S815. 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. +00 00S 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 
Grit.. 55% 
Gem Corundum BOO, cnwnnrsses one ee 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones -50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: # Db 
Arkansas Stonc,No. 1,3to5'¢in.82.89 
ArkansasStone,No.1 W308 in. $2.50 
Arkansas Slips N*. 1... ... —e 00 
Hipsy White ashita 4to8i.s....60¢ 
Red Washita.4-to 8 in .... 60¢ 
Wardiite brose Extra.4 to 8in. .50¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
Washita Stone, No. ™ 4 to8 ia. .30¢ 
Lily White Slips. . 00 cee 
Rosy 8 


ps 
Wash! Sli os 
Ae Slips’ No. ° 
India O11 Stones teal TRA) «200: 


Hindostan No. 1, Regular.. 

Hindostan No. 1Small.......% ™ lo¢ 

Axe Stones (all kinds) ......... 

Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. We: 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in 

Queer Creek Slips 

Sand Stone 

Belgian, German and ‘Swaty itazor 
so 


«Fb 8¢ 


Stoners—- 
Enterprise. . 


seeeeeeerere 


Stops Bench— 
tg 15&1 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $310.00 
Morrill’s, No, 2, 812.50 

Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 

Plane— 

Chapin-Stephens Co......... Sbskebsbcseed : 


Straps-— Box-— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots........ 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... OO& 
Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points..,.doz. 55@) « 
Gockel... ccocnceceeesesscevessGOS. Gl 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.. oe POM 2Z5R7T 45 
Netiogn' Specialty Mfg. “Co., list Jan 


HO@E0 Xx | 


20@1 


Supports, Porch— 
Hoffman’s Porch Supports.... 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Sweeper Co. : Per doz 
Marion, Koller seariee, regular 
finisnes, full Nickel B24. 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel......827.10 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nic kel. 822.) 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned.$2u.") 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel $24.1 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Tope Si kappa eaten $32.00 
Monarch Ext Roller Bearing, 
(17-inch ease), Nickel. . 836.00 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17- 
inch case). Japanned.. $33. 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nkl.$2v. 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$1-. 
Note.—Discount of we per dozen « 
three-dozen lots. Discount of 81 » 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


Vee Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American ,....,. 
90k? 5A5Q. ¢ 
American Cut Tacks .0&?085@ ; 
Swedes Iron Tacks ..,.90dk: 0k. wet 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks 
DOR KIO: 5@....% 
Gimp Tacks)....0.cccce! Od ice: i@. 
Lace Tacks.... .. 
Trimmers’ Tacks. .90ce: PES. 
Looking Glass Tacks....70@10@... ‘ 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
‘ HORLERS®@.. ..% 
Hungarian Nails ....8002085@.. 
Common and latent Brads.. - 30810 
Trunk and Clout Nails... .80&5@,. 
Note.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights.* An extra % is give) 


Star ae * and an extra 10&>% on 
Standard Weights.*** 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 5 tens 
Steel Wire brads, R. & KE. Mfg. Co's list.. 


w& l0@b 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 
spmereid. * Sg & Co 


6 +2! 

m City 8.8. &Co., 29-gal “5 

queen city § S. & Co., 60-gai.. ence *Ba50 
Tapes, Measuring— 

American Asses’ Skin, .... .40@10@ 504 

Patent Leather. vosbesie 2 SaaS ; 

cca chs \ssaes cibanekoas 

Chesterman’ " tation , een 

Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel ‘and metals, . 
Lower list, 1899 : 

Lufkin’s Steel. . eoccce cove 

Lufkin’s Metallic... 2702 
Teeth Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or heade . 
5g-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. 38. 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, ,....0-....50810@808 108% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

Single Loop...... IS 

Monitor, Cross Head, Etc........70 


Ties, Wall— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 64,4 In. * 1000.81 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 84% in. ® 1000.81! 
Galv. Steel 5-32 XI 1'¢in. 8 1000.812.0) 
Galv, Steel 5-32 x 154¢1in. # 1000.814.00 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..... 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and UCpse'- 
ters, Tire. 


# doz. 25¢ 


(@ 
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aon 


Tools— Coopers’— 

L. J. White ... 00-00. oe ee LOM20K5S 

L. & iav— 
Myers’ Hay TOOlS .....-secceceseee cee ee DOG 

\ Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw OG ins cavvns 40% 
Simonds’ Improved........++..+ ee 334% 
Simonds’ Crescent........ 86 bvccesve- some 

Ship— 
BID. Weiss. <chsnencaseoas co ccceeDOe 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps— riy~ 
Balloon, Globe or Acme.... 22.4. 
rz. $1.15@1.25; gro. $11.50@1?2.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon.... 
z, $1.25@1..0 ? gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— : 
Oneida Pattern, .co.c.csces 80Q@3085% 
New ROUGSs coccccccccotesccocsecs 45@45855 
Hawley & Norton, ........65&5@65&10% 
Vieto: (Oneida Pattern)...... T5@T5&5¢ 
Star | Blake Pattern).......60&5@60& 10% 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
8%@Ie 
Mouse, Bound or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90c 


Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
Genuine) : 


No. |, Rat, Each $1.1244;.® doz, $12.00 


No , Rat, # doz. $.6. 0; case of 50 
$5.25 doz, 

No.3'4, Rat,® doz, $4.75; case of 72 
$1.25doz. 

No. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3.50; case of 7 


$2.75 doz. 


No, 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2. 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No.1, @ gr. $30. 00 






No. 2. @ gr. $50.00; Mouse, No. Pattern Makers’ No 2.. 4.00 net 
sis R= can dae an aueeieacees -— Machinist and Toul Makers 815.00 net 
J.M Mast Mfg. Co.: Per gro. Fisher & Norris Douple Screw....15&10% 
Mouse, Rat. Hollands’: 
Blizzard... No. 12, $3.00 No. 1, $9 50 Machinists’...... Da audeaice .. 40% 
Old Nick.. 30, 2.22 No.2, 8.40  idtods dckdcdhnecsdshenke 65.85% 
GONE ascuasecsnsl vO. 5, 2.10 No.3, 8.40) Lewis Tool Co...... .............+-20@30% 
Imp'd Sna Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 IE tcc ccaducees 20% 
hole, $: Miller’s Falls. ............ 50&10&10% 
in pa Bnap Shot, Mouso, per gro.,4 Parker’s: 
hole, EN indi Vedaundansdxtdcssadonent 20@25% 
— Regulars...... sdde ceadk eatwunl 20@25% 
sohrim errs... Spoke Sa 404 WRT ardcccudcneacassceueteaed 410@45% 
WOE 6 Oe Be scctcecntccsscccovecee avecceue pnation Pes cas vo cees ROOD 
Trowels— : Jac cueonnee aedee “eceseee 20@25% 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... 21000308 Rs.) dined ccanamecaibeenien -- 404 | 
Diaston Plastering. .............. 25% | Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Disston “Standard Brand’ ani Gar- Machinists...... osedssosncsegs 40% 
den Trowels. ..............+sse0es .35% Jewelers... ..-..0.ee0 ceereeeses SOR 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Troweis, 5 in.. Snediker's X. Ue... eee lec eeceees 339% 
# gro. $5. 09 Stephens?........ccccccccccsccccccesces 334% 


Kohler's Steel Garden 7 CU .... 


gro. $6.00 


Never-Breax Steel Garden Trowele, ae 
gro. $6.00 ; 





Peace’s Plastering ........-...0.. 30% 
Rose Brick and t ‘Tastering. . — 5&5G 
Woodrough&MoParlin. Pi st’ring... 25 
Trucks, Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.: 
New ) Or Patrern........ see eeeecdIG10% 
Wenterh FOUUOER... ccccccrcccccnccs 6U& 10% 
Handy Trucks...... ..ccce per doz. $16.00 
ROE cece ids vecwiescnces per doz, $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, angueres ttern 
oz. $18.50 


hodel Stove Trucks..... seas doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash-—_ 
No. 1 2 3 
Galvaniz i doz. $4.75 525 6.00 
Galvanized V -_, Tubs (S. 8. & Co,): 
No 3 1 20 30 
Per doz. $5. bs 6. so 6.75 6.59 7.00 &,.00 
Twine—Miscellaneous— 
ie BC B. 
No. 134 and '4-lb, Balls 2144c 23 
0. and % lb. balls 17\¢e 19 
No. - 4 and \4-lb. Balls 15\4c 174e 
No, 24, +4 and %-lb.Balls 15 c17 ¢ 
No. 36, 4 and \%4-lb, Balls 14\ée 16\4c 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls. 


22@. 22% 











+ 





Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lA, to 


, Cotton Wrappiny 5 Balistol.. 


according to quality. . 11e@1 17¢ 
American 2-Ply “en 4 and %-lb. 


Balis.. .183@14e 


American 3 Ply Hem D, - ib. Balls.. 


B@lhe 

India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine), .... ...0-00+ 8c 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls... 8c 


India: 3-Ply Hemp, 1% lb. Balls.. ..7¢ 

2, 3,4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... 
8@"e 

Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. ..45e 


No. 26/, Mattress, \4 and %-!b. Balls.37e 


Wool, 3 to 6 ple... cesssccecce A@5“e 
Binder- 

Cents per Ib 
I i dt a 
Standard...........cese - «10% 
Standord Manila (550 ft.)....... 11 
Manila (600 ft.).....-....+ coe att ae 
Pure Manila (650 ft.)...-. ..12%4 


F.0.b. Eastern Mill. Carload lots 
4 cent less. 


Visee- 







‘Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable. ....... ..40% aot inc: 
DT ic cstcdvadasecesay cesevenee 
nf ee ae 1.25% 


Bonney’s. —— 

columbian Hdw Co .... 

Em:nert Unive Tsal : 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1. 


.- 40% 


Saw Filers’— 


; Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, 8°6 . 50&5; 


Disstou's D 3 Clamp ‘and rer aude, ® doz 


IEEE SS 25% 
I oc. oducdc indie ncaeamaanente os 
Wentworth’s Kubber Jaw, Nos. 

Gis uctaccesas * R508 


Wood Workers’ _ 
Wyman & Gor.lon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 





Miscellaneous— 

B — & Keeter Combination Pipe 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 

BZ Series.....c..ce ccccccccecoces ++ +260% 

: , — =e - 60854 

| SRN Sar deenecsduvaccoda. cae 
io. Per M. 
Bho. Booey, 22 GB vccececeve cocccessshtt 
Me oy © GRE Wy cccczavtcccvecscacee 

. £., 8 eccesecsocecceseetccs sue s&s 
We Mi Fn ducededwtredunese 000 BOC LM 
Be, Be EE Wiens ccccy aocececceee a 
P. E., 9 and 10 cccesccsecessce 1251 8 
Wy BaF 8086 esccrcndgnnseenteaus 1,50) 
Ely’s B. E., a eee larger. .$1.70@1.75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 €0 20 .....c0e $3 003.95 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. _ 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow W 


White E nameled Ware : 
DN PRIN aid indcoveceeKanes 

Covered Ware: 
Tinne d and Turned 


See also Pots “Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, list Nov. Js 


Seen Clad Ww are. 


Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettle es 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Avery —* & Griddles ... 5 
Avery Kettles. . ; 
Porcelained.... 
Never Break Spiders and ( spiddilon 


Never Break Kettles. 
Solid Steel Spiders & Griddles.” 
| Solid Steel Kettles 


! 
Solid Box.......0.... SO@I@50& 1085 Pike 


Warmers, Foot— 


sh boards— 


Coesoeat family size, bent frame.$3.00 
Star, family size, stationary 
wesebegedlr....+ o< : 
---40% Double Zine Surface : 


oe Globe, family at 
15.00 net | | 





Single Zine "sta: 
aoe. aw size, open back “eae 


8 ze. » ventils ate’ a 


Brass King, Single Surface, open 
oad +. «+-$3.00 
Nickel Plate Surface: 

No. 1001 Nickel Plate. Single Surface 


Washers— 


Leather, Axle— 
. SSBC 1IO® 85h 108 104 104 
- 85h 103854208 


Iron or Steel — 


Washers... .$6.80 

In lots less than one keg add 1 6c 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add \c to list. 
Cast Wasners— 

Over % inch, barrel lots. per Ib...... 


Waterers, Hog— 


Improved Dewey ® doz $26.00 


lb, 2.90@3.10e 


Weights 
| 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 


f.0.). factory: 
metere District 


, Central and Southern 


Wheels, Well- pes 
$ 2. = 2. 25° 


and Wire ‘Seode— 
sean nqeacsee eee?245Q@72% 4108 


72% E1072 4105S 
19 to 2%... sece TSAI IL214@, 75k 1087 Los 


77 


ialvanized: 





OO Bee, covaccinceans cexawes O@T0b5% 
(| er. Led5 72% 10% 
2Y 10 36. cece PRI 72241 SE 
Coppered: 
FOP oc cce ceccccessc- sop rOe ms 
10 to 18 TOB 15S 
19 to 26, T5104 2144 
IF CDs cuewesanes Pk] @IIE1IISS 
Tinned: 
6 OO Bh. ccowecece: coscecced 5A TIT OR 
16 86 The cicccceecccce “aval @75% 
Be PR Give racthaducaed Tod: IM TORS RISE 
27 to 36..... ..  OMTIORSS 


Annealed Wire on Spools.. .10@ 70854 

Brass end Copper Wire on Spools, 
60Q@ 60k 5e 

Brass, list Feb. 26, °96..........29@ 30% 

Copper, list Feb, 26, *96............15% 

TT ee 4 OF 

Stubs’ Steel Wire... ....86.00 to £ OE 

Wire Clothes Line, see Line g, 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 

Bright Wire Goods— 

List April 1, 1901...... Si@1IO@IV@WE 
Wire Cloth and Netting-- 
Galvanized \Vire Netting “0d 10% 
Painted Screen Cloth ner 100 ft .31.18 

Light Hardware Grade 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) sq. ft... 
14@2ec 
2-8 Mesh, Galv. (Sc.list)sq ft. .24@2%e 
Wire, Barb—See [rade Report. 
Wrenches— 

Agricultural ..........+ . SO@ 86k 10" 

Baxter Pat’rn S b+ rencies 
TOB5@ 70k 10% 








Dream Forged By iscccicésiccn SQ SBS 
BOND oc cakucdensctGidéccsscccesecee 60&10% 
BI crc secede cccesceccesceevecccas 70% 
Alligator Pattern +i ehaaebee + cecece be 
ae eeesenows cesnvadeud@e 70% 
Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable S............+. Radedieed 3525% 
ED Wi iewdnncncncecdauates 40% 
i. of es 30210% 
Combination Black.,......... von euedO&5S 
Combination Bright 40% 
Cylin ler or Gas Pipe..... eénceomn 
SN SES i ncanvccncdatecetaadsctal 45¢ 
MOPPiCR SG FQMGGOR, occ ccccccccsccces 50% 
No. 3 Pipe, — © «ucceseaqqne 
Boar: STON caqouseus-cee:s 335% 
Coes’ Genuine. . ce eee. 40K 1 0R5R5S 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’ . 40810 105 &5% 
Donohue’s Engineer. . 408159 
Dudly Auto.......... . .. ORS 10% 
anes 10% 
I ite vcttaiedaxeunsuene 40% 
Elg'n Monkey Wrerch Pine Jaws.. .3314¢ 
CO. .B0¢ 
PE itcd sit cagdeckwucceeeutan ececee tO 
W. & B. Machinist: 
eae ceceene seen es DOK 10G 
Less than ese lots........ dane - 0&5 


Improved Pipe (W & B.). .. « WS 
Solid Handles, P.S. & W .... - * p0@50&54 





ST dane cmigdniecediecondemeetidia 65% 
Triumph wdddadubaudes eo ccees s OUR 10S 
WOU ONIN 6 idatengunacarcastadias 506 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches, 
® gro. $19.20 
Syrup Cap Wrenches......# gro. $8.00 
T & B Fruit Jar Wrenches. » gro $16.50 
T & BFrutt Jar Holders » gro. $30.00 


Wrought Coods— 

Staple 8, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
Wekius snbednadede<ceus «east 
Yokes Neck— 

Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. ...70¢ 


Covert Siddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
Centere 7 


Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,. 


list neé 
Zinc— 
EE 














White Lead, Zine, &c. 
ead, English white, in Oll.. .. 

ad. American White, in Oil: HO 0% 
Loteol bob & er over... oo @ 8% 
Lots less tnan 500 b. + @7M4 
e.' White, in oil, 25° >: tin 











pemode to keg rice........ ° ee 
Vhite, in Sib tas 1246 BD tin ex 
pai vada ton DERE. ccrcccce co @ 8 


ead, Vhite, inal 1 to5 ® as- 
sorts itins, add to keg price. «- @ 1% 
ead, \merican, Terms: For lots 12 tons 
and over ¢ rebate ; and 2¢ for cash 
if paid in 15 days from date of favoice ; 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash 
if paid in 15 days from date of invoice; 
for lots of Jess than 500 Ibs. net. 
ead White, Dry in bbis,..... . eo 614 
ine, American, dry.. # DB AK@ 474 
inc, Paris, Red Seal, “ary... é @ * 

@ 9% 

@ 

@ 



















ine, Paris, Green Seal, dry.. 
4 . Antwerp Red Seal, drys... 

. = Antrerp. Green seat, dry . 
in - : 
re Se rench, in Poppy on, 

Lots of | tonand over..........12 @12% 
1 ts Of less than | ton.......0.l24@i24 
Fine. V. M. French, in Poppy Oil, 
ed Seal: 

Lots of 1 ton and over..........104@I11! 
Lotsof less thant! ton............ 1 @llis 
Discounts.— V. M. French Zine.—Dis- 
Unts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 
poertes grades, 1%; 25. bbis, 2%; 5v 


Dry Colors. 




























lack, Carbon......, Sintsed ¥DB 5 @10 
lack, Drop, Amer,, «- 4 @6 
lack, Drop, Eng.... - 5 @15 

ok Ivory, -16 @20 
amp,Com.. «++» 44@ 6 
lue, Celestial. -#B4 @6 
lue, Chinese, ...., ome +-29 @32 
ue Prussian pecedton ++-27 @30 









Ocher, Dutch Washed... @ _* 
Ocher, American.... # ton$i0. 00@13.00 

Orange Mineral, English.. HD H9@ 946 
Orange Mineral, Freneh........ 1O‘¢@I1! 
Orange Mineral, German....... 84@o! 
Orange Mineral. American .... 854@ 8'¢ 


Red, Indian, English............ 4'6@ 8 
Red, Indian, American .........3 @ 3 
Red, Turkey, English...... eosee 4 @ 6 
Red, Tuscan, English........... 7 @l0 
Red, Venetian, Amer.. # 100%. 50@1.50 
Red Venetian, English. #100 &.1,25@1 75 
Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 
PNNNIII ctdaiteuk cote ore # Db 34@ 746 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... 38'46@ 74 
Sienna, Ameriean, Raw. 14@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 
Powdered : -@DM 1%6@ 2 
Talc, Frenek.... ....@ 100 ® $1.25 @L.50 
Tale. American.. .- 9) @1.10 
Terra Alba, French, #100 B °)95 @1.00 


Terra Alba, English.............95 @I1.00 
Terra Alba, American No. 1. 85 @35 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. ®® 2's@ 3'¢ 
Umber, Turkey, ae Powdad. 2' 5a 3'6 


Umber, Bnt. Amer.. cue. 2 
Umber, Raw, Amer.. seces « 1H@ B 
Yellow, Chrome ................ 11 @i4 
Vermilion, American Lead.....10 240 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk. @i 
Vermilion, ne bags... il 
Vermilion, english, paper. “80 @85 
Vermilion. Chinese. . + -81.05@1.20 | 


Brown, Vandyke, ee ae 24@ 3% | 
Carmine, No. 40......- )$2.25@2.50 
Green, Givemna,codinaey «. seccee 3%4@ 6 
Green, Chrome, pure,..........017 @25 
Lead. Red, bbls. '¢ bbis. + and kegs: 

Lots 500 ® or over. sevcsenne @ BY 

Lots less than 500 f- @ 74 
Lithargs, bbls. '¢ bbls. and a kegs: 

Lots 500 ® or Over..........0... @ & 

Lots less than 500 b. eT 
Ocher, French Washed......... 2 @7 


Colors in Oil. 


Black, Lampblack..... seotesce 42 QUE 


Blue, Chinese , 
Blue, Prussia 

Blue, Ultramarine 
Brown, Vandyke 
Green, Chrome.... 
Green, Paris 
rr 
Sfenna, Rurnt 
Umber, Raw 

Umber, Burnt 


Miscellaneous. 


Barytes, Foreign, # ton. 
Barytes, Amer. tioated.. 
Bary tes, Crude, No. 1 
Chalk, in bulk 
Chalk, in bbls 
China Clay, English. .# ton 
Cobalt, Oxide f 
Whiting, Common. # 100 B 
Whiting, Gilders 
Whiting, extra Gilders’.... 









Sperm, Crude... 
Sperm, Natural '§ 

Sperm, Bleached ‘sprine 
Sperm, Natural Winter.. 
Sperm, ——— ‘Winter 


---$19.00@21.00 
1*.50@20.00 


Whale, Crude. 


.@ 
sy 00 17.0) 


Whale Ble: wched Winter. 
Men ‘2.4 -n, Brown, Strained. 
Menhade n. Light Strained. 2 3: 
Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Menhaden, Ex a Winter36 @37 


pO errr ecesce 





In cans ittods». i 
In cans 12/4 to 25 D..... ..... 


Spirits einer 


Inmachine b0Is ....... eee 


Cabinet. ......ccccsee- 
Extra White.. .. 
French. ......+++. oe 


“en ‘1h4a16 





Medium White.... 
Fish and vege 


table Oils. 
Linseed, City, raw 


aS 
seeps arene enediemenenmnerecmmmaaeeeisaerereseneimecemnencesineeacemmaionancneiettantpeareetammmnampaaeeaeeaiameamame 





Linseed, City, boiled........... 44 @47 
Linseed, State and West’ n, raw .. @al 
Linseed, raw Czlcutta seed....75 @ ., 


‘ . 
Lard, Prime....c....cccccsceeee TL @72 
Lard, Extra No. Bocnereces seo . 

SMI 4. ss ctaveecese cas .cc @4t 


Cotton-seed,Crude, f.0.b names 0 @3: 36 
Cotton-seed, , Suamer an 


“a grades... 











ring. 





Tallow, Prime... 





Cocoanut, Ceylon.. 54@5 
Cocoanut, Cochin. eee SH@H 

COG, DOMeStIC. ......0c0e coccece 35 ‘@37 
Cod, Newfoundland............ 42 @43 
OE IO OE unacenqueasaxeernse de 45 @4% 


Red Saponified.............8 2 1I%@ 5 
Olive, oy baa aaa 52 @ 57 
Neatsfoot, prime....... a eadinka 57. @5x 
Palm, prime, Lagos........8@% 534@ 5% 


Mineral Oils. 


Black, 20 gravity, 25430 cola 


We eacndcccannceeaesesas # gal. 13 
Black, ‘39° gravity, licold coat. 1 So tg : 
Black, Summer .......... 2... -- 124@l: 3g 


( ‘ylinder, light flltered...... ee 2OW@21'6 
Cylinder, dark filtered. 
Paraffine. 903-907 gravity... ‘ 
| Paraffine, 903 gravity... ... 
| Paraffine, 883 Gravity «..... 
| ——, red, or 1 


seceesse LNGQ@IDIG 
eon 15 @i Fla 
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The following quotationsare for smal! lots, 


JUNE 24, 1903. 





> 


« 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere In our weekly market report: 


XQ 


/$306 June 25, 19038 









IRON AND STEEL-— 


Bar tron from Store—- 


Refined Iron 
l1to 1% in. round and square....... len @2.l0e 
14 to 4in. x3 to 1 in coon 
144 to 4 in. x 4 to 5-16. one 
Rods--5¢ and 11-16 round and square.# ® .... 
Angles: 5 
8in.x 4 n. and larger. obene teak’ ennsene 
3 in. x 3-161n. and igin.. pesetinnenénesbanmnenals 
1% to 2% in. x K'n 
rts 23; in. x 3-16 in ‘and thicker.. 
© 14g im. K B-16 IM... ce ese e cece eee vereeecenees 2 Bde 
© 134 KH IM... ..cccce-ccocvcerceccrses ‘ 


Se Boe 












114 Bd... ..s00-++s 

1% in, ‘and larger 
Beams.......--- 
Channels, 3 in. and iarger. 
Bands—14 to 6 x 3- 16toN 





K@3.00¢ 
.50@3.00¢e 
em 2.40¢ 


















“ Burden‘s Best” iron, | — pric ne eabeeneees BD 3.05¢ 
ep ron, base 
a. mad bodes evedbsoessonse weececes em 2.55¢ 
“ jeter. pene rer rrre Won, 3.15¢ 
NOrway BArs......-.-eseeeseeeerceenereeccecee® 75@4.25¢ 
Norway Shapes.. ongpscnees poses oéoneus 4.00@4.50¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per Bb 
Bessemer MAcMIMEry .......-ccccerssccccsesccesses os 2.10¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe.............. 2.30@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... 72 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
M% inch,........-.+0.. 2040€ | NO. 14......00.. occe | TOS 
$16 NRA EE BE Bn cnsennscexentes 220¢ 
2.40€ | No. 18..........00.... 4.10 
MR T Bee Disvcvectsccecsens Cue 
rE is cnbeiecccoues 3.10¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R, G. R, 
Soft Steel Cleaned. 
Nos. 14 to 16.... - BD 2.90. 3.0 @ 
Nos, 18 to 21.. # ® 3.00. 3.10e 
Nos. 22 to 24 P .3.10. 8.202 
Nos. 25 and 26 # m, 3.20 4.30¢ 
No. 27.... # 3.30, 3.40¢ 
No. 28 # mp, 3.40... 8.5V0e 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
ment ns0bina dO bnebebesubesuel eas seu’ Pm 1154@14¢ 
Patent Pianished,...............% BD A, 10¢; B, o¢, net. 


Galvanized. 


Nos. 14 to 16 
Nos, 18 to 20. 
Nos. 22 to 24. 
WO, BS. ..ccccves 
ve. 27. 













Best Cast ..........+++ Sbcenticnsces cbecnsecsanes 15 ¢ 
Extra Cast..... oc cceesccceeressesccccces 20 ¢ 
Sw p CREE... ccccccccccccccerccoccccccocesese ¥#D16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear............... a -#@B15 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality......... onppon --#@Bi13 ¢ 
German Steel, Best ............... --#@ D110 ¢ 
2d quality bvwvdsvescones eds vetes Db 9 ¢ 
BS GOAT... nccccrcccrccccccccccccccs PD 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast | steel, Ist quality............ -8@D15 9 
BE QUOT. ncccercvccereseveserecccceese -@DBil4d 9 
8a quality. cpeGARSSRALSESSNSD 950200050 D112 ¢ 
P . Mushet’s Special” .....ccseeeeeee -#m 46 ¢ 
“T Sl sdchpebhunadavesénus - DID ¢ 
iobson’s Ohoice XX Extra Best..... ana bbiené #D 35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardentng.........05 ..ceeeeeeeees R45 ¢ 
eee pe ed errr 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho” Special Self-Hardening..® D 43 ¢ 
METALS-— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigsa, Bare and Block. Free. Per ®d 
DEEL, £4 500hee6ssswksad dexebesddona wel 291¢@2 
NL scovinsedisoshad’ bunssatine “sand 29'4@2984¢¢ 
@traite in Bars............ eoosoeecescescccccces 2v54@30\4e 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates, 


Galland Grade: 
4c, 14 x 20. «+ 84.75 
a BG BEBO covcngescccs «. 8.25 
Melyn Grade: 


IC, 14 x 20.. 
IX, 14 x 20. 
Allaway Grade 
Ic, 14 x 20 
IX, 14 x 20.. 





American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


BO. 36 BOD i ncckcccsstll® cassiettixcsde . 84.70244.80 
ER, US B WO. cocccesccccccces ccereeseessecces . O5.00GO.25 
American Terne Pilates— 
I 50 

3 Bo gions : 
Derr: Bar Ingot and Old Copper free. 
Manufactured, ssae'e in 
Ingot— 
LAKC......00--reeeseees scereerse sreccctsetsccccccces 1BIGE 
eeecerececcosese seccescccenemecocccs cccee ocveee 5 ¢ 


Sheet and Bolt— 
March 12, 190%, Net 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet 3 «x 60. 





" ° 
e c o 2 = a ° 
Sia ig lgsit * ist 
<= = = — Ss + 
Pe ~ |» (2213. 68 F3 
Sf) Fisk sees. 
Ld 2, 2/28 shes ys : 
< « -- ~ ies se |e . 
z 12/8 (2/8 |e es s 
| Y*% ® a - e 
> ” 
| ° 
Ins, j[Ins. Ins 
30 72 .sos.| 0 | BT OE t 2 3 94 3 
30 96 7z 20 2r ar I 22 4 - 3 
_n 96| 2 1 2 2 23 
36 72 w+ 20 ar 21 I 23 28 51 
36 96 72| 20 ar 2r aI 3 > 3 
36 120, 96 2 a1, 2m 2 24 ; 
36 eees| B20!) 29 a1 2 23 
48 72 22 2 24 23 2 28 31 
48 96 72| 20 ar 2 24 26 29 
48 | 120 96) 20 et 23 #45 ~ (49 
BEI cevece 120 29 22 24 °F 
60 92} ......| 20 21 22 24 27 32 | 
60 96, 72 20 at 23 $s 3 | 
60 120 96 20 22 4 7 
o& cocee| 32 | BE 23 5 
72 GW wncee ¥ 2 24 ) 
72 120 96 2 3 2¢ zr | 
72 coves] 320) OE 24 29 
108 G6 ---e0e| OE 24, 27 
108 120; 96 2 25, 28 
108 « «| 120) 23 26 3 
wider BBB ovvene) 94 27 } | 
than 108 } a 132, 95 «26 





— Round Copper, % iach diameter and over, # Bb 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ®  advanc? 

* over price of Sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Kolled Copper 14 oz, ® square foot ani 
heavier, |¢ # ® over tne foregoing prices. 

Cid or Hard Rolled Coppe-, lighter than 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® & over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under. - eb 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Coppe 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® D Pydvance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and ‘Flate~ 


14 oz, to square foot and heavier, ® ® . eoeoneesad 
12 oz. and up to 14 —— toot, ¥ . c2o0eD8E 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz., etehiae Seagerdepove 27¢ 
Lighter than 10 oz , ® ®............ 28¢ 


Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ 8 m additionai 

ow 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 
m: 

Polished Copper Bottomsan4’ Flats, 1¢ 8 D extra. 


Copper r Wire— 
Hard and 5 Drawn—. & 8. Gauge. 
List Feb. 20, L9IL. 


Nos. ..0000 to8 9 and 10 11 and 12 
Base ne 4¢ ® ® adv. 
Nos........ 18 14 i : 16 
¢ £ ¢® D adv, 
NOB...0.000 is os 20 Ke 
Me 2%¢ ® » adv 
Seamless Brace fubes— 


ommend always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 


rei. 
Ove. 6, 1899. 























Net. Outside Diameter. 

: peenrene 

bs’ | B. & S. 
WG. | WeG. |'<|S-26)36]7-26] | 9-26 Fe ne 1 | a 134 

- —-|—|-|—|-|-| et 
eu 9 . 33) 3% | 30/29) 28)27 25 24 
12 to | 35 |33) 38 |3°/99)28)27\ 25 | 24 
13 x 35 |33| 38 3/29 28/27, 25 24 
™ 12 35 |33| 3% 9/299 28)27| 25 24 
1 13 42 | 38 33] 32 |31)30} 30/28) 26 | as 
3 4 43 |39 33 | 34) 33 321313 29 26 | os 
1 15 || 44/4 35) 34 | i a ba bd Bw 26 
1 36 [61| 46 |42] 39 | 36) 35 | 34) 32) 31/30 27 
39 37/62] 47 |43 40 |37 135 34|33|32) 30 | 99 
20 s8-19 664) 49 \44 4t |39| 38 (37/36)35)34 32 3" 
at 20 [66] St [46] 43 [41) 40 | 39, 98)37/36 35 34 
2 ax [71| 56 |48) 44 142] 4x |40)39/ 38)37| 37 | 36 
ey 22 (76) OF |s0} 46 144) 43 (42/41) 40139 99 | 39 
24 23 81) 66 |53] 48 |46) 45 ages 41/49 40 | at 
ss 24/86] 78 |56) SE |49) 47 |46 45 7 44] 4s 
Saateiane and Gilding Tube, 3 3¢ # D additions 
iron Vipe Sizee-Graes 

4445 6inch 
38 38 38 of ot a1 3 bf a1 af a1 a1 3 23 25 237 25¢R 


Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additiona: 
Brazed Srass Tubin 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) June 6, 1893, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 





= a "os ee 

« " 7B: os 

oe o 4 = -65 

“ “ 3-16 - i eccsece - 1.00 

. *“ ¥% 9: Qa a asieheiocsesen - 1.50 
Smaller than 34 Inch. ........ 0... seeesceereeeeees Special 
Yinch to 3 m-sh, tu No, 19, inciusive............... .35 
MOE, cnnnnncne 200nenncbadnehssccoton seeecesccceccese 40 
Over 3 inch to 344 inch, inciusive................. 45 
8), Fe een .50 

pan a Copper. advance on Brass List, 3 vents. 


OO eRe e ee eee eee 


nels 


Common High Brass| in. | in. | im. jin.jin.jin.ja.|im. 
Wider than 2712] 14/16 ta 20 24 
and including Be 14 6 | 18} 20) 22) 24) 26 








To No.?0 tnclusive. 22 23° -25 


27].29|.81 
Nos.21 28.28 and24).22 |.24 |.26 Jal Sol ae .34|.37 
Nos. 3 and 96 ......|-23 '24%4'-27 |/29/°31|33!.35|-38 
Nos. 28 ....6..83 |.25 |.28 |.80/.32).34/.33).39 


Common High Brass. ia 








in.) in | in 


ji. 


in in.) jin 
Wider than 26 | 28/30/32) 34) 36 | 38 40 
and including 25 | 30/ 32) 34 | 36/38) 40 
To No, 20, inclusive .. .39 42 1.46. 50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Nos. 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 43 |.47 51 |.56 |.61 |.68} 
Nos. 25 and 26........ 41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |.63 |.71) 
Nos. 27 and 28 || ||!" |'42| 45 |.49 1:53 1°58 "65 |.751 
* Special prices not less than SO ants. 
Add ‘“¢ ® B additional for eash number thinner 
than Nos, 28 to 38inclusive, Discount from List.... 
234 


Wire in Colls, 


List February 26, 1896. 


: ; Rs : | Ce», 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge | higa 


the standard. 








Above No. 10 to No. 16 
No. 17 and No. 18.... 

No. 19 and No, 
Mtn >, Skee cns 
No 


20 


Rew 


List Novemt 






Discount, Brass Wire, 2 3%; 


All Nos, to No, 10 inclusive. . 





Glld'g 
Low |bronge 
brass.| an 
bre «3. lcopper 
. 80.23 $0.27 | $0.28 
-23'6 27%) 281g 
124 28 .32 
-25 29 | .83 
.26 BO 34 
27 31 35 
-28 32 36 
.30 34 | 38 
32 86 | 40 
135 3g .43 
38 42 | 46 
42 46 | .5t 
fast 45 49 54 
nee 48 | 02 62 
ani wt oO | ae 
a 50 | .738 
esuelt wae. | £2 | a 
seo] 64 | .68 | 95 
acenk one 74 | 1.80 
sugar’ ee .80 | 1.50 
eave ae 1.04 | 1.70 
----| 1.80 | 1.84 | 2.00 
-ee.| 2.00 | 2.00 | 3.25 
aval 2.60_ 4 2.00 _&.75 


er 16, 


Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance. 


Tobin Bronze- 
Staten, but not turned, Rods, 5 to 3 in. diameter, ® 
19 


p, 
Finished Piston ‘Rods, ‘Sto wy in. “diameter, & D net, 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 
Spelter— 


Copper Wire, Nat. 


Dut In Bidoks or Pig, 1¢ ® BD 
Western 3 BO. cccmnetndies sos cceeweree sees... OM @bWE 
Zine, 
aan Sheet, 2¢ #® ». 
No. 9, base, casks......74¢¢| Open, per B..............8¢ 
ae Lead. 
Dut san rs and Old, 2 
Sheets. Fe oN d, 2ige # b. _ and 
American Pig..... 0000 cocccvcceccevccece Oreccse Gee @ASge 
Pipe obeenesencees ececrsedgoccocevescc’e embbecetenceunal ‘ ity 4 
Tin Lined Pipe.....cs.ivessssee ose ABBE ae On 
DEE ade ccunembtaes sagsebasennaceds rence BOE net 
I on ch. su tS, conneihtenamadaie eeeeeess 6 @b\4¢ 
Old Lead in exchange, Bue DB 
Solder, 
Lg & 14, Sunsaptars bSebhececescese orecesees cooel® @194¢e 
TO Bh isccuandeeeosaneranns seercsecercectesseseres LOGQIS ¢ 


Prices ot “Solder indicated b 


according to composition, 





y private brand vary 


Antim ny— 
wean, Me et 
COOMBON....c0sseeeeccreeerses cescsesees oes MDS @BlU¥y 
Hallew’s. eecvcerccces seccersese et BD TM@T4¢ 
© Brcccseccceses Ceeeeeercceces seeceese seece DBT @7hé 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® ». Eee Sheets, Barsand Roda 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
$00: evecesone evceeee® DB 37% 


for remelting: 
ee BU. coos panheedénces 












BE Uso oh dedines $49 000 caese tndeS¥addbeisiad # D 35¢ 

No. 2 Aluminum iting to be over 90 % pure), is 
ingots for remelting 
EE MED, a chon clnscneecoseus fess sececssececeee et BD B4y 

BEE UE, cccvarcasan einen ce xtsseesceseee® BD SIG 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & 8. gauge. “60D or 
Wider than........... oereeseecercoees i. 14-in, 24-In, 
And including.........ssessessceee +O 24-in. 30-in, 
Nos.13 to 19 $02 44 by 
No. 20...... 460° 49 
pes.t* to 2 .48 51 

. 24 -50 58 
No. 25.. -51 54 
No. 26 54 .52 
No. 27 .57 62 
No. 28 57 .64 
No. 2 .60 é i 
No, 30 .50 64 s 

Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ ® ® extra. 

punven Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 

rthan No. ¥.# B ai 0. 15.. nvinsve seaiiia DB i3¢ 
— to No. 10..8 B 40'¢¢ | No. +A seeeeccceeee BD BOm 
No. 11.. BE OT Ob Br cveccccccess #D Sbe | 
No. 12 ¥#D <p -B D 60¢— ° 
No.13 # Db 42 FD 688 5 
No.1¢ yD 439 --@D s5y ’ 

Old ee” 

Dealers’ Purchasing ae Paid in New Bi 
ee COPPOF .....00 -eseee cove 3 lowe 
H@avy Brass .....cccccoe seccoes seves. cecersees 

Ten oe 
Tea eoeerossocccese eee — eeeeccccccesccons Ss @ 
FIA wioctnconcestnscessasemsscesovecseroove cose coe aa¢ 

oO. ececerses PO eeeereccesece oree 

Pure Aluminum, Sheet. #270770, -.21¢ 
Cast AlGMINGM, BF B...5 2... cccccccrsccccccsessesecs alte 
Tim Plate Scran...... .....-ceee.ee sesso. @ ton $4.50@5 
Wrought Scrap Iron......... ® gross ton $14.00@14.50 
Heavy Cast -crap............ # gross ton $14.00@14 50 
Stove Plate Suap sdbanene dea # gross ton OG 
Burnt Iron......-.-eseeseeees B BrOss ton 50e@ ~ 











VOLUME 
TIGHTLY BOUND 


BEST COPY 
AVAILABLE 





